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TO THE 


Virtuous and moſt Ingenious 


ED w. HUNGERFoRD, Eſq; 


<#LS80 111g can more illuſtrate, even the 
I 2raveſt of Perſons,than to act accord- 
ing to the Maxims of Prudence ana 
& Virtue, Many Men are Wiſe in 
Picture, and notably Learned in 
an weS Trifles; but when they come to Buſi- 
eſs, of 120 more Uſe than a Sun-Dial in a Grave. 
7 vat is the beſt Philoſophy which teaches Men pru- 
denttr agere, rather than ſapicnter cogitare. 

If the World would ſpend that time in active 
Philoſophy, and in the Study of T hings of ſolid 
Uſe and Benefit, that they conſume in Cobweb- 
Learning, 70 catch Flies; People wonld be more 
Judicious and Knowing at Twenty Tears of Age, 
than uſually now they are at Seventy, 

Prugence (like Mines of Gola) is foumd but in 
few Places; and though it is as yet in the' Ore, 
active Philcſophy ill refine it: To T hink well 
is only to Dream well ; but it is well-doing that 
Ferſects the Merk. As Virtue is the Luſtre of Ab. 
tion, ſo Action is the Life of Virtue. 
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rien and Pride march always in the Rear of great 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 

This little Manual, if you pleaſe to read it ſo- 
berly, aud practiſe the Principles contained in it, 

(though you may have eretted a fair Structure of 
Knowhage to. your felf, yet ) I dare ſay it will 
buita you a Story higher,  ' © | 

The Converſation of Men, is a good Expedient | 

to cultivate aud improve your Parts. Reading of 

Books may make you Learned, but it is Converſe 


and Biſineſs that make Men Wiſe. 


The Theory of that Learning «hich the World C 
hath jor many Years admirea, ſerves only to diſpute 5 
Piety and Truth out of the Church ; Fuſtice and / 
Honeſty out of the State. F 

Of this Valentinian and Lucinus, Emperors of 
Rome, had Experience, when they termed Learn- 
ing the Plague and Poiſon of a Kingdom ; and Lys 
curgus was not far from this Opinion, when he 
eſtabliſhed Tgnorance in his Republick. 

Tf wwe conſult the Regiſter of T ime, wwe ſhall find 
that Seaitions and Revolutions, Hereſies and Schiſmns, 
have not any where been ſo frequent as in Common- 
avealths, where this Kind of Learning was in great 
Eſteem, aud even when it triumphed moſt : Ambi- 


Knowleage ; whereas we have objerved that thoſe 
that are nor too Learned, are commonly the beſt 
Subjects, and the WWiſeſt and Honeſteſt Men. 
There are many that are great Opiniators, aud 
high in their own Conceits ; but you may take the 
Elevation of their Parts, without a Jacob's Staff : 
Theſe Men think when they have read Ariſtotle's 
Phyficks au Politicks, they have exattly ſurvey's 
rhe great Rotnd of Nature, fathom'd the Moon ; 
and that they know by <«vhat Springs, ana upon what 
Pins, WW heels, and Hinges, the whole Univerſe 
moves: Whereas, if they had ſerionſly ſtudied Na- 
ture, and Active Philoſophy, they woulda no more 
value all the Learning they now Love, than we - 
the 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
| the zwagging of a Straw at the Antipodes. Theſe 
, Sophiſters are like Diogenes's Archer, that could hit 
/ any Mark but the right 5 or like ſome Perſons, who 
can give a good Ground to others, but cannot bowl 
7/emelves: WW hereas the Philoſophy of a Wiſe 


8 


Man is honeſte vivere; prudentcr agere, alterum 

non lædere; ſuum cuique tribuere, _ 
Some part of this Manual was formerly Deai- 
4 cartel to a Perſon of great Honour and Merit, who 
a is ſince Dead; and you being the next Heir to ali 
7 his Virtues, no Man has a juſter Title to Humane 


Prudence than your ſelf. | 
f This will ſerve you, as the Philoſopher's Mir 
rer, to areſs your ſelf by ; to tune your Paſſions ; 


J- = 
7 and if any thing be amiſs, to correct it. | 
* Nothing ill add a greater Ornament to you, or 


render you more renowned, than Learning and 


* Virtue, | 
When Alexander had defeated the Army of Da- 


5 rius, amongſt the Sfoils there was found his Cabi- 
i: ver, ſo rich, and of ſuch Value, that a Diſpute 
Fl aroſe, what to lay in it; Alexander ſaid, I'll ſoon 
at end that Diſpute, I'll lay Homer's Works in it: 
502 Such an Eſteem he had for Learning. It was Phi- 
oſt lip His Father that made him ALEXANDER, Ot 


it was his own Conautt and Prudence that gave 
£4 him the Title of Great. - 
be By Riches you may make Friends; by Honor 
7 and great Places, oblige many; but by your Vir- 
res you may oblige the whete World. 
Private Men for their Virtues, have been made 
Pra ; and Kings for their Vices have been de- 
oſed. 
Riches may be waſtes, Honour leſt, but Virtue 
will make you Immortal, becanſe it ſelf is ſo, 
Tou have made a fair Progreſ3 in your Studies 
beyond your Tears ; if you f rected in that Courſe, 
you 11 be the Glory of the Age you live in. 
& 3 Alphonſus, 


n a * 
* 
de Sons 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
Alphonſus, at incomparable King of Spain, 


Sicily, and Naples, was ſo devoted to his Studies, 


ana had ſuch an Honour for Learning, that for his 


Creſt, Le gave a Book open: 1f you will be a Prince, 


imitate that great King. 


Don a caſo è virtute anzi & bella arte. 
As much as you eæcel others in Fortune, ſo much 
ought you to excel them atſo in Virtue, 

T he Novleneſs of your Stock is a Spur to Virtue; 
ana if Virtue could have been propagated, you had 
been one of the moſt Virtuous Perſons in the World. 

After you have maae your Progreſs through a 


Conrſe of Virtue, imitate the induſtrious Bee, aud 


gather from the Flowers thoſe T hings which after- 
e may be nſeſut amd ſerviceable to you, 
Ageſilaus was aSkea, What Youth ſhould learn? 
That, ſala he, which they ſhould uſe when Men. 
Ie not detain you any longer at Preſent, than 
to intreat you to look into this Mirror, as made up 


of other Men's Cryſtals, ana my own Errors ; | 


erherein you may ſee what you are, as well as 
evhat you out to be, 


Worthy Sir, 


I am ESO Hud and Servant, 


M. de Britaine. 
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Humane Prudence: 
OR, THE | 


ART by which a MAN may 
Advance himſelf and his 
FORTUNE. "_ 


SECT. 1. 
Of STU T. 


FA N ingenious and an induſtrious Youth, 

ſeldom fails of being follow'd with 
a virtuous and a happy Life : You 
are now entring upon a publick 
Stage, where every Mortal acts his 
Part; what yours may be I know 


N 2 
Ay 
— 
— 


not; bur be it what it will, whether of a Prince 


or of a Beggar, it muſt be your Care to diſcharge 
the Lot that Providence hath aſſign'd you, with 

a good Grace, 
Never puzzle your Head with the fantaſtical 
Quirks of the Schools : As how many Angels can 
41 dance 
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2 Humane Prudence. 


da nce upon the point of a Needle ; or beat your 
Brain about the Proportion between the Cylinder 
and the Sphere, though Archimedes highly va- 
lued himſelf upon the Invention. 

Neither will it become you to quarrel pedan- 
tically about the Orthography of a Word ; as 


whether to write Felix with a Dipthong, or an 


(e) fimple ; but rather attend to the Senſe and 
Meaning of Things. What is it to us how many 
Knots Hercules had in his Club, or whether Pene- 
lope was honeſt or not? Let every Man mind his 
own Buſineſs, and do his own Duty. Awiſe Man 
will employ his Thoughts upon things ſubſtantial 
and uſeful. It is not for a Philoſopher, and a 
Man of Letters, to peſter his Brains with idle 
PufiCtilio's and Cavils : That ſuperfine curious 
ſort of Learning ſignifies no more than a ſplendid 


Foppery, to no manner of purpoſe. What are 


we the better for thoſe Studies that furniſh us 
only with unactive Thoughts, and uſeleſs Diſ- 
eourſe, and teach us only to think and ſpeak ? 
Knowledge is the Treaſure of the Mind; Diſ- 
cretion the Key to it: And it illuſtrates all o- 
ther Learning, as the Lapidary doth unpoliſh'd 
Diamonds. OO. 
It ought to be a great Part of our Study and 
Buſineſs, as well to unlearn what we have been 


taught amiſs, as to acquire the Knowledge of 


better Things: And this muſt be before the Error 
or the Miſtake become habitual to us; for the 
Impreſſions of Education are ſtrong and laſting. 


They grow up with us from the Cradle, and go 


along with us to the Grave. That's the beſt 
Knowledge, in fine, that makes us good, rather 
than learned; which conſiſts, in a great meaſure, 
in the governing of our Appetites, and in the 


tuning of our Affections; ſo as to keep them in 


harmony one to another, 
; Meta- 


8 : 
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Metaphyſical Speculations are but the Spider- 
work of whimſical Heads. They are ſubtle and 
delicate; but at the beſt, they are but Pleaſure 
without Profit; like a Flower without a Root. 
Philoſophy pays no Scores. 

It was put to Antiſthenes, What he got by his 
Learning ? His Anſwer was, That he could talk 
to himfelf, without being beholden to others for 
the Delight of good Company. It is no ſmall 
Happineſs for a Man to keep all quiet within 
Doors, and to entertain himſelf comfortably with 
his own Thoughts : Provided always that you ſu- 
peradd Obſervation and Experience to your own 
Faculties; a way of Learning as far beyond that 
which is got by Precept, as the Knowledge of a 
Traveller exceeds that which is got by a Map. 

The whole Univerie is your Library: Con- 
verſation, living Studies, and Remarks upon 
them, are your beſt "Tutors. — =_- 

Books give us the firſt Notions of Things, and 
contribute Materials towards the Structure of a 
beautiful Palace: but it's the Knowledge of the 
World which teaches us the Architecture, and 
ſhews us the Order and Connexion of Things, 


and pives us the Reputation of Wiſdom in all 


our Actions. 

In any Art or Science to be firſt in Eminency, 
is a great Advantage; for thoſe that come after, 
will be counted but Imitators oft thoſe which 
went before. p — 

Hence it is, that any Part of Philoſophy pen- 
ned by Hermes-Trifinegiſtus ; any Script of E 
graphy bearing the Name of Anadvimander; any 
muſical Compoſition ſung by Amphion to his 
Harp; any piece of Mathematicks ſaid to be writ 
by Zorcaſter, are ſeverally reputed the beſt, as 


well as the Works of the firſt. | 
LY 7” An 
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An illiterate Perſon is the World in Darkneſs, 
and like to Polyþhemus's Statue with the Eye out. 
I envy none that know more than my ſelf, but 
pity them that know leſs, _ = | 

Nothing doth more dignify a Perſon than 
Learning, and no Learning makes a Man more- 
Judicious than Hiſtory : Which gives an Antedate 
to Time, brings Experience without grey Hairs, 
and makes us wiſe at the Coſt and Expence of 
— 5 
Study well the Book of Nature, which is more 
worth than all the Volumes in the Univerſe: 
And it lies open to all too; though read or under- 
ſtood but by few. To deal freely with you, I am 
not much concerned at the burning of Ptolomy's 
Library at Alervandria; and I ſhouid not have been 
much more, if I had ſeen it in its Urn : For a 
multitude of Books is but a diverting Diſtraction 
of the Mind; whereas the Treaſury of Nature 
entertains us with an inexhauſtible Variety of 
Matter. Since the Diſcovery of the Uſe and 
Virtue of the Loadſtone, there is nothing, methinks, 
but Study and Induſtry may find out. 

In Matters cognoſcible and framed for our 
Diſquiſition, Application muſt be our Oracle, and 
Reaſon our Apollo. Not to know Things out of 
our reach, is the Imperfection of our Nature, not 
Knowledge; for mortal Eyes cagnot ſee beyond 
their Horizon. 8 1 

True Knowledge values Things by Weight 
and Meaſure, and not by the diſtinction of Words 
and Authorities. | 

Truth is known but of a very few, whereas 
. falſe Opinions go current with the reſt of the 
World. | 

Study to be eminent : Mediocrity is below a 
brave Soul : Eminency in a high Employment, 
will diſtinguiſh you from the Vulgar, and advance 

1 Fou 
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you into the Catalogue of Famous Men: To be 
eminent in a low Profeſſion, is to be great in lit- 


tle, and ſomething in nothing. 

There was a Man who preſented to Henry the 
Great of France, an Anagram upon his Name, 
(Borbonins) which was Bonus Orbi, Orbits Boni; 
the King asked him what it meant; he told him, 
That when his Majeſty was a Hugonot he was 


Bonis Orbi, but when he turned Catholick he was 


Orbus Beni; a very fine Anagram, ſaid the King; 
I pray what Profeſſion are you of ? Pleaſe your 
Majeſty I am a Maker of Anagrams, but I am a 
very poor Man : I believe it, ſaid the King, for 
you have taken a beggarly Trade. | 

I would not have you like a Friperer's Shop, 


that hath many Ends and Remnants in it, but 


never a good Piece. | 
A Smatterer in every thing is commonly good 
for nothing. . 
About a Hundred and Eighty Years fince, 
Greck and Necrcmancy were one and the ſame 


thing with the common People: And it was not 


only ſcandalous, but dangerous to be Learned, 

I have ſomewhat wondred, that Pope Paul the 
Second, ſhould declare them to be Hereticks, 
which pronounced the Word Academy, the Seat 
of Oracles and Learning, 

However I ſhall have a fingular Regard for 
them that bring any new Invention or Diſcoyery 
to the Republick of Learning. 

1 honour Carpus, or thoſe others, whoever 
they were, who were the firſt Diſcoverers of 
the Medical Efficacy of Quick-filver ; they have 
thereby relieved more diſtreſſed Perſons, than 
if they had built many Infirmaries or Hoſpitals. 

I much admire the rare Invention of the Mi- 
croſcope and Teleſcope, and muſt pay my 


Thanks to the Authors of them (of which Anti- 


quity 
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6 Humane Prudence. 
quity give us not the leaſt hint.) By the Aſſiſt- 
ance of theſe Dioptrical Glaſſes, you may ob- 
ſerve the curious Mechaniſm and excellent Con- 
texture of the minuteſt Animals, and that in 
theſe pretty Engines (by an incomparable Con- 
traction of Providence) are lodged all the Per- 
fections of the largeſt Creatures; ſo that were 
Ariſtotle now alive, he might write a new Hiſto- 
y of Animals; for the firſt Tome of Zoogra- 
phy is {till wanting, the Naturaliſts hitherto ha- 
ving only deſcribed to us the larger and more 


voluminous ſort of them, as Bears, Bulls, Tygers, 


Sc. while they have regardleſly paſſed by the 
Inſectile Hutomuata, with a bare mention of their 
Names. | 


There anew World of Experiments left to 


the Diſcovery of Poſterity ; but it hath been the 
unhappy Fate ( which is great pity ) of novel In- 
ventions to be undervalued ; witneſs' that excel- 
lent Diſcovery of Coliunbus, with the Contempt 
he underwent both before and after it. | 


But let nothing diſcourage you; Worth is e- 


ver at Home, and carrieth its own Welcome 
along with it : Your own Virtues will ennoble 
you, and he that has a great Mind wants nothing 
to make him greater. | 


Itis the Ruin of many Men, becauſe they can- 


not be beſt, they will be nothing; and it they 
may not do as well as they would, they will not. 


doas well as they may. ES 

Fortune is like the Market; if you can ſtay a 
little, the Price will fall. | 

Let great Actions encourage greater; and let 
Honour be your Merit, not your Deſign. 


SECT; 
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Ink not your ſelf with a Faction, but joyn 
with all Chriſtians in a Communion. 
| Make not your ſelf of a Party, nor an Aſſertor 
of Opinions in Faſhion. Value no Man but for 
his Probity, and for living up to the Rules of 
Piety and Juſtice. If Integrity does not make you 
proſperous, it will at leaſt keep you from being 
8 miſerable: For no Man can be truly Religious, 
that is not likewiſe conſcienciouſly Juſt and. Ho- 
neſt, Now Holineſs is the moſt prevailing In- 
tereſt in the World, for God is on that fide. 
Briefly, I wiſh the Chriſtian World Unity in the 
Fundamentals that are neceſſary, Liberty in 
things indifferent, and Charity in all things. 
l- HI know there are many things obtruded upon 
pt the World as Oracles of Heaven, that fignity 
| no more than Cheats and Impoſtures: But wiſe 


e- Men are not any longer to be entertained with 
e WW Anigmas, fince God hath ſaid, Hat Lux. 

w- | muſt confeſs, I have not Faith enough my 
g ſelf to ſwallow Camels, nor can I perſwade my 


| Reaſon to become a Dromedary ; to bear the 
n- whole Luggage of Tradition, or the Fables of 
y - WW the Alchoran. | 


ot. Faith may exceed Reaſon, but not oppoſe it; 
and it may be above Senſe, but not againſt it: 
a Thus while Faith doth aſſure me that I eat 
Chriſt effectually, Senſe doth aſſure me that I ſee 
et Bread, and taſte it real'y : For though I often- 


times ſee not thoſe things that I believe, yet I 
| mult ſtill believe thoſe things that J ſee. 
I can pay no Reverence to a Gray-headed Er- 
„ ror: And as Antiquity cannot privilege a Miſ- 
| take, ſo Novelty cannot prejudice Truth, 
| There 
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There is nothing in its ſelf more excellent 
than Religion ; but to raiſe Quarrels and Diſputes 
about it, is to diſhonour it. It's admirable to 
me, that, that which was deſigned to make us 

happy in another World, ſhould by its Diviſions 
make us moſt miſerable in this; and that what 
was ordained for the ſaving of Men's Souls, 
ſhould be perverted to the taking away of their 


Lives. I do not like a Religion that, like Dra- 


co's Laws, is writ in Blood. 

I never was diſaffected to any that were of a 
different Perſuaſion from me in point of Reli— 
gion, but wiſhed them Liberty of Conſcience, 

o far as they made Conſcience of that Liberty; 
and I never underſtood the Log ck of convincing 
a doubting Conſcience with Sword and Piſtol], 
I never was ſo rigid a Cenſor as to damn all 
thoſe which were not within the Purlieu of the 
Church ; for my Charity hopes tor a Reverſe of 
Mercy, even for the very P:2475 themſelves, 

I never affected any Schiim, being againſt a 
main Article of my Faith, viz. The Communion 
of Saints, which makes the Church Militant and 
Triumphant one Pariſh „ 

I never Idolized the Theorems of the Schools; 
but I muſt confeſs, that 127m Auguſtinum mille 
Patribus, unam Sacre Soriptiire paginam mille 
Augnſtimsprefero. I value St. Auguſtin more than 
a thouſand of the Fathers, and one ſimple Page of 
Holy Writ more than a thouſand St. Auſtines. 

That Religion to me ſeemeth beſt, which is 


| moſt reaſonable ; eſpecially if we conſider how 


much of Intereſt, and the ſtrong Impreſſions of 
Education there isin that which many call Religi- 
on. Not that we are to try the Articles of our 
Creed by the Touchſtone of Ariſtotle. 

Be content with a fingle Faith in God, the 


Comforts of a good Lite, and the Hopes of a 
better 


Humane Prudence. 9 
better upon true Repentance, and take the reſt 
butes WY upon the Authority of the Church. _ 


le to In things neceflary go along with the antient 
e us Church; in things indifferent, with the preſent. . 
flons Though you have ſome Opinions and Notions: | - 
on hat WW of your own, yet yield (as the Orbs do for the 
'ouls, WF order of the Univerſe) to the great Wheel of the 
their W Church. * 
Dia- Let it be an Article of your Faith, to believe _ 


as the truly Catholick Apoſtolicx Church be- 
4 Wlicves; and the great Rule of your Practice, to 
\eli- lie as the Law directs. | = 
ce, W A ſound Faith is the beſt Divinity; a good 
rty 5 WW Conſcience the beſt Law; and Temperance the 
108 WW beſt Phyſick. 
[to], Let not your Faith, which ought to ſtand firm 
all upon a ſure Foundation, lean over-hardly on a 
the YN well. painted rotten Poſt. 
© of If in Scripture ſome Points are left unto us leſs 
clear and poſitive, be content; it is that Chriſti- 
t a ans might have wherewith to exerciſe Humility 
in themſelves, and Charity towards others. 
ind Never wreſt the Scripture to maintain a Truth, 
„for fear Cuſtom in time ſhould bring you to wreſt 
IS; Wit to an Error. | 2 
44 Be careful not to exaſperate any Sect or Re- 
"Me ligion; Rigour ſeldom makes ill Chriſtians bet- 
an ter, but many times it makes them reſerved Hy- 
pocrites. | | 

Zeal doth well in a private Breaſt, and Mo- 
deration in a publick State. 

Set Bounds to your Zeal by Diſcretion, to 
Error by Truth, to Paſſion by Reaſon, to Divi- 
fon by Charity. 

Never contend over- paſſionately for Ceremo- 
nies ( which are but the Suburbs of Religion ) to 
the diſquiet of the Church : It's better for the 
Church to be without ſome Truths, than to have 
'T no Peace. OP tie 
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Optimus animmns eſt pulcherrimus Dei culiuis. 


If you deſign to make your ſelf Happy, look to 
your Thoughts before they come to Deſires; and 


entertain no Thoughts which may bluſh in Words, 


The beſt way to keep out wicked Thoughts is 
always to be employed in good ones; let your 
Thoughts be where your Happineſs is, and let 
your Heart be where your 'Thoughts are ; for tho' 


our Habitation is on earth, your Converlſa- | 


tion will be in Heaven. | 


Let your Thoughts be ſuch to your ſelf, as you | 


need not be aſhamed to have God know them; 
and Words ſuch to God, as you need not be a+ 
ſhamed Men ſhould hear them. 

It was one of Pyrhagoras's Symbols, De Deo 
bogii fine limine nefas eſto: J muſt conteſs, I can- 
not think of God without an Extaſy, or ſpeak 
of him without a Solceciſm. 

It your Endeavour cannot prevent a Vice, let 
a timely Repentance atone for it; with the ſame 
height of Deſire thou haſt finned, with the like 
depth of Sorrow thou mult repent 3 thou that 
halt ſinned a day, defer not thy Repentance til 
to morrow : He that hath promi ſed Pardon to 
thy Repentance, hath not promiſed Lite till thou 
repent. | 
Make uſe of Time if thou loveſt Eternity; 


know yeſterday cannot be recalled, to morrow 


cannot be aflured : To day is only thine, which | 


it once loſt, is loſt for ever. 

Let all your Actions be à Deo, in Deo, ad De- 
aum: Never venture on any Action unleſs you 
bring God toit; nor reſt ſatisfied, unleſs you car- 
ry God from it. 

Be aſſured he hath no ſerious Belief of God, or 
the World to come, who dares be wicked. 


Inſtead 


Inſtead of a Cato, ſet before you a God, whoſe 


#4 ? 8-515 always upon you; and therefore keep your 
Eye always upon him. „ 
| _ Fear to do any thing againſt that God whom 
orcas. ol thou loveſt, and thou wilt not love to do any 
a thing againſt that God whom thou feareſt. ral 
3 Let your Prayers be as frequent as your Wants, 


d let and your Thankſgivings, as your Bleſſings, 


= In the Morning think what you have to do, 
la- for which ask God's Bleſſing; at Night, what 

you have done, for which you muſt ask Pardon. 
you Take an exact account of your Life, be not 
. afraid to look upon the Score, but fearful to en- 


creaſe it: To deſpair becauſe a Man is ſinful, 
is to be worſe becauſe he hath been bad. 


Deo If the Devil ſhall at any time tempt thee to E- 

an: vi, betake thy ſelf to Prayer and holy Meditati- 

ak ons, and then he will forbear to temp: thee any 
more, when he ſhall ſee that he thereby puts thee 

let upon holy Exerciſes and Devotions. | 

ne Have a care of the leaſt Temptation which may 

ke attack thee : for the moſt Heroick Virtue, like a 

at great City, is ſeldom befieged, but it's taken. 

iN Conſider, that in Heaven above, there is an Ear 

to which over-hears you, an Eye which over: ſees 


you, and a Book wherein all your Words and 
Deeds are carefully written; therefore ſo behave 
your ſelf in every Action, as if God were on the 
one hand, and Death on the other. 


Man will fail at laſt, who allows himſelf in one 
A ſinful Thought. 


% And he that dares ſometime be wicked for his 

B Advantage, will be always ſo, if his Intereſt re- 
quire it. 

1 Qiiod dubitas, ne feceris. 


Let thy Eſtate ſerve thy Occaſions; thy Oc- 
_— thy Self; thy Self, thy Soul ; thy Soul, = 
od, | | 8 | 7 
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W 
h In all your Actions aim at Excellency; that 
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hee not ſollicitous about Fame, for that lieth 
in the Power of many; but to take care of Con. 
| ſcience, is a ſhort Work, for that is in the 
Power of one. | 
i > Diſpoſe of the Time paſt, to Obſervation and 
' Reflection; Time preſent, ro Duty; and Time 
| to come, to Providence. | 
{ Your Time makes the richeſt part of the pub. 
| lick Treaſure ; every hour you miſ-ſpend of that, 
is a ſacrilegious Theft committed againſt your 
Country. „ 3 
Conſider the Shortneſs of your Life, and Certain- 
ty of Judgment; the great Reward for the Good, 
and ſevere Puniſhment ſor the Bad; therefore 
make even with Heaven by Repentance at the end 
of every Day, and ſo you ſhall have but one Day 
| to repent of before your Death. 
| Have all the Wiſdom of the World, Know- 
| ledge of Tongues and Languages; if you be not 
ated by the Maxims of true Piety and Holineſs, 
tis bur ſaprent.r ad Infernum dt ſcendere. " "of 
Religion lies not ſo much upon the Under- 
ſtanding as in the Practice: It's to no purpoſe to 
talk like Chriſtians, and live like Infidels ; this 
was it, that made a famous Heathen Philoſo- | 
pher ſay, That there was nothing more gloriouis 
than a Chriſtian in his Diſcourſe, nothing more 
mmſerable in his Aftions. | 
| He that ſerves God is free, ſafe, and quiet; all 
his Actions ſhall ſucceed to his wiſh ; and what 
can a Man deſire more than to want nothing from 
without, and to have all things deſirable within 
himſelf ? i 
| Therefore be careful, 1. That you be always 
| employed. 2. Look to the Iſſue. 3. Reflect 
= upon your ſelf; Vita eſt in ſe reflectio: Beams in 
RefleQion are hotteſt, and the Soul becomes wiſe 
by looking into it ſelf, : 
| n 


ln the Morning I frequently converſe with the 
head, at Noon with the Living, at Night with 


AY ading of Book s. 
q When I contemplate the great Volume of the 

© W /niverſe, in every Page of it I obſerve ſuch ex- 
TY ellent Theorems and Maxims of Wiſdom, that 
l Books to me are uſeleſs. | | 
Ub. | 
hat, — yp 
2 SE CT Bu. 
ain- of Lo YAL r *. 
8 Ext your Duty to God, I adviſe you, that 
ar you be Loyal to your King: Never ſell 
* onour to purchaſe Treaſon. 1 


A ſecure and happy Subjection is more to be 


trength, ſo is the ſame their own Safety. 
Therefore they who weaken the Sovereign 

Power, weaken their own Security. 

Never ſuffer the Dignity of his Perſon to be 


-,. urred ; for the moſt effectual Method of Diſo- 
05 bedience, is firſt to ſully the Glory of his Perſon, 


and then to overthrow his Power. 

As Rebellion is a Weed of haſty growth, ſo 
t will decay as ſuddenly; and that Knot which 
s united in Treachery, will eaſily be diſſolved by 
ealouſies. : 
Great Crimes are full of Fears, Delays, and 
requent change of Counſels ; and that, which in 


t cometh to be acted, looks big with Danger. 
It becomes all diſloyal Perſons to confider, 
hat when thoſe who employed them have ef- 


ther 
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ny Self; yet I don't trouble my Head with much 2 


ſteemed than a dangerous and factious Liberty. 
Government is the greateſt Security of Free- 
lom ; for as Obedience in Subjects is the Prince's 


he Projection ſeemed full of its Reward, when 


ſectuated their impious Defigns, they will ei- 


| 
| 
/ 
| 
(4 
[| 
| 
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ther diſdain the Inſtruments as uſeleſs, or de 
ſtroy them, as dangerous. | 
Charles V. During the Difference between the 
Tmperialiſtsand the French, made uſe of the Duke in 


of Bourbon againſt his Lord and Maſter, Franc 
the Firſt, who for his Infidelity, had purchaſed the 
hatred of Men : After the Arrival of the Duke at 
the Emperor's Court, Ceſar having entertained 
him with all friendly Demonſtrations, ſent after 
wards to defire the Houſe of one of his Noble 
to lodge him in: Who anſwered the Meſlengerſi 
with a Caſtilian Courage, That he could not but 
gratify his Maſter's Demand; but tet him know 


(faith he) Hat Bourbon ſpall no ſooner be gone du 


of the Honſe, but T will burn it ; as being infected 
ewith his Treaſon and Infamy ; and thereby malt 


zinfirt for Men of Honour to dell in. 


He that entertains a dangerous Deſign, puts his 


Head into a Halter; and the Halter into his 
Hands, to whom he firſt imparts the Secret. 
And Events have aſſured us, that the People, af. 
ter they have ſeen the Inconveniences of their own 
Actings, they will return that Power which they 
gained by their Rebellion (but could not manage 
it) to its proper Place, before it becomes their 
Ruin; for unbounded Liberty will deftroy it ſelt, 
And let me tell you, the Ends of the common 
People, if nurſed up in factious Liberty, are much 
different from the Deſigns of ſovereign Princes. 
Mankind is highly concerned to ſupport that, 
wherein their own Safety is concerned, and to de- 
ftroy thoſe Arts by which their Ruin is conſulted. 
Submiſſion to your Prince is your Duty, and Con- 
fidence in his Goodneſs will be your Prudence. 
Whatſoever a Prince doth, it's to be preſumed 
that it was done with great Reaſon; if he com- 
mands any thing, every one is bound to believe 


that he hath good reaſon to command the * 
| is 


His 
ſecr 
on 


tue al 
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His Actions are manifeſt, but his Thoughts are 
ſecret : It's our Duty to tolerate the one, and not 


r de 


1 tho murmur againſt the other: For the Books of 
uk Kings are written in dark Characters, which few 
ancifWcan uncipher ; and their Actions like deep Rivers, 
the whereof we ſee the Courſe of the Stream, but 


know not the Source, or the Bottom on't. 

The Command of Princes is not to be diſputed, 
but obeyed ; examine not what is commanded, 
but obſerve it becauſe it is commanded. | 

Let no pretence of Conſcience render you dif. | 
bedient to his Commands ; for Obedience to 
our Prince, is part of your Duty towards God. 

And Conſcience is not your Rule, but your 
Guide; and ſo far only can Conſcience juſtify 
your Actions, as it is it ſelf juſtified by God and | 
his ſacred Word. | | 
I have ſeen Loyalty ſuffer Puniſhment due to | 


Le at 
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8 his 


his Rebellion, and Treaſon received the Rewards of 

Fidelity; yet for all that, I'll be Loyal, and force 

>, af. my Paſſage to the Service of my Prince, though 

ownthe Way were paved with Thorns and Serpents. 

they A loyal Subject (like a good Soldier) will 
nageWftand his Ground; receive Wounds ; glory in his 
heirfWScars ; and in Death it ſelf love his Maſter for 

ſeli. whom he falls; with this divine Precept always 1 


in his Mouth; Fear Goa, Honour the King. 


auch Remember that Kings have long Hands, they 
es. catch afar off, and their Blows are dangerous 
hat, ¶ within reach. | | 


— 


s EB. - | 


= Of CoNVERSATTON. 

om- = HE Love of Society is natural; but the 

1eve Choice of our Company is matter of Vir- | 
me. tue and Prudence. | 

His The 


wiſe Men, I think my ſelf as happy as if I were 


ſome Paſſion that I had ſubdued gets head again; 


_ diſpoſition with our Bodies; we are grown tender, 
and the leaſt breath of Air expoſes us to a Relapſe. 
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The Converſation of wiſe Men is the beſt Aca 
demy of Breeding and Learning : It was not the 
School, but the Company of Z7:cur:s, that made 
Metroaorits, Hermactiiis, and Pclyenms fo famous 

To hear the Diſcourſe of wiſe Men delights 
us, and their Company inſpires us with noble and 


generous Contemplations. | 
When 1 happen into the Society of two or thre 


in the Lyceum of Ariſtcrie, or the Stoa of Zeno. 


Let your Converſation therefore be with thoſe 


by whom you may accompliſh your ſelf beſt ; for 
Virtue never returns with ſo rich a Cargo, as 
when it ſets Sail from ſuch Continents : Com 
pany, like Climates, alter Complexions : And ill 
Company, by a kind of Contagion, doth inſenſi- 
bly infect us; ſoft and tender Natures are apt to 
receive any Impreſſion : Aiexauder learned his 
Drunkenneſs of Leonides, and Nero his Cruelty 


of his Barber. | 
I dare not truſt my ſelf in the Hands of much 


Company; I never go abroad ſo as to come home 


again the ſame Man I went out; ſomething or 
other that I had put in order is diſcompoſed; 


and it's juſt with our Minds, as it's after a long In- 


Keep Company with Perſons rather above, 
than beneath your ſelf ; for Gold in the ſame 
Pocket with Silver, loſeth both of it's Colour 


and Weight. 
But be careful that you do not twiſt Intereſt 


with great Men grown deſperate, whoſe Fall hath 


been ruinous to their wiſeit Followers. 
Therefore *tis well {aid by the Saniara, Du 


za ſego con && Calderon. 
Men of large Souls, and narrow Fortunes, are 
|. not 
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ot for your Converſation ; for they ſeldom bleſs 
heir Owners with Moderation ; their Friends 
ith Happineſs, or the Place they live in with 
eace. | 
Eat no Cherries with great Men, for they will 
Wc aſt the Stones in your Eyes; like Fire ata Diſtance 
they give Warmth, but if too near, they burn. 
He is wiſe, 6r will ſoon be ſo, who keeps ſuch 
Company: But he that lieth with Dogs, riſeth 
with Fleas. —— 
Retain your own Virtues, and by Imitation 
Waturalize other Mens; but let none be Copies 
Wo you longer than they do agree with the Ori- 
Winal: Study to gain Reſpect, not by little Ob- 
ervances, but by a conſtant fair Carriage. 
Hear no ilLof a Friend, nor ſpeak any of an 
WEncmy ; believe not all you hear, nor ſpeak all 
ou believe. Y | 
= Say what is well, and do what is better; be 
Wwhat you appear, and appear what you are. 
= Approve your ſelf to wiſe Men by your Vir- 
ue, and take the Vulgar by your Civilities. 
Permit not your Humours to grow tart, though 
ou be on the Lees of Fortune: Be of a quiet 
and ſerene Deportment ; for any violent Courſes 
Kare like hot Waters (that help at a Plunge) 
but if they be often uſed, will ſpoil the Sto- 
mach. i „ 
Give not your Advice or Opinion before re- 
quired, for that is to upbraid the other's Igno- 
rance, and to value your own Parts over much: 
Neither accuſtom your ſelf to find Fault with o- 
ther Men's Actions, for you are not bound to 
weed their Gardens. | 
Be not contradictious, for Contradiction paſ- 
ſes for an Affront, becauſe it is the condemning 
of the Judgment of another ; and it ſowres the 
ſweeteſt Converſation. pp”. | 
0 Diſtruſt 
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Diſtruſt a Queſtioniſt, or an Asker of many 
Queſtions, as an Impertinent or Spy; for ſome 


Perſons who are forward in asking, do often uſe 
the ſame Liberty in telling: In cunning Men they 
are dangerous; for Queſtions in them are like 


Beggars Gifts, Sua intumèra mittit in hamo, which 


are only to draw ſomewhat back again by way 


of Anſwer, to betray you: You will meet with 


Men whoſe Ears are like Cupping-glaſſes; for | 


as theſe attract the moſt noxious Humours in the 
Body, ſo the other ever ſuck the worſt Diſcourſes 
of the Company. 

In Converſation rather practiſe to hear than to 
ſpeak : For you will have this Advantage, that 
what is beneficial in the Diſcourſe, you may 


make your own, and more readily diſcover what 


is falſe or impertinent. 

Avoid too much Familiarity in Converſation: 
He that familiarizes himſelf, preſently loſes the 
Superiority that his ſerious Air gave him: The 
more common Things are, the leſs they are eſteem- 
ed: Familiarity diſcovers Imperfections that Re- 
ſervedneſs concealed : Be not too familiar with 
| Superiors for fear of Danger, nor with Inferiors, 
for it is indecent ; far leſs with mean People, 


whom Ignorance renders inſolent, inſomuch that | 


being inſenſible of the Honour that is done them, 
they preſume it is their due. N 
There is no better Counter- battery againſt 
thoſe, who would pick the Lock of the Heart, 
than to put the Key of Reſerve in the Inſide. 
Never commend any Perſon to his Face, but 
to others, to create in them a good Opinion of 
him; neither diſpraiſe any Man behind his Back, 
but to himſelf, to work Reformation in him. 
Over- great Encomiums of any Perſon do not 


ſuit with Prudence; for it is a Kind of Detraction 


from thoſe with whom you do converſe, and it 
| will 
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will expreſs Arrogance in you ; for he that com- 
mends another, would have him eſteemed upon 
his Judgment. 


ey WW Nothing will gain you more Reputation with 
ke ch ePeople,thanan humbleand ſerene Deportment. 
ch A rude and moroſe Behaviour in Converſati- 
ay on, is as abſurd as a round Quadrangle in ths 
th lathematicks. | Ea 

or BE Urbanity and Civility are a Debt you owe to 
* Mankind; civil Language and good Behaviour, 
es 


will be like perpetual Letters commendatory un- 
Wto you: Other Virtues have need of ſomewhat 
Wo maintain them; Juſtice muſt have Power; 
WL iberality, Wealth, c. But this ſets up with no 
Uther Stock than a few pleaſant Looks, good 
Words, and no evil Actions: It is an eaſy Pur- 
Wc haſc, when Friends are gained by Kindneſsand 
Affabilityry 

8 Pyrrbus being advertiſed by the Romans to be- 
Ware of Poiſon, for one of his own Subjects had 
dDeſign to diſpatch him; he did then begin to 
ear that he ſhould be conquered by their Arms, 
ho had already ſubdued him by their Civilities. 


rs, Hence it was that magnanimous Don A;phonſs 
le, ing of Naples, by forgetting Majeſty but a while, 
at Biohting from his Horſe to relieve a Countryman 
m, What was in ſome Danger, conquered the forfeited 


Walls of Gaetta, which the Battery of his Guns 
Fould not have done in many Days: He made his 
rſt Entry at their Hearts, and preſently aſter en- 
red in Triumph into their City, 
The Vulgar are as violently carried in their 
Affections, as they are furious in their Perſecuti- 
ns: The firſt Thing that gets their Love (after 
good Opinion) is Courteſy and Generoſity. 


wt BR/c/1/as being asked how one might get the 
nove of Men, anſwered, by ſpeaking the beſt, 
ar nd doing what profits them. 

ul 1 B 2 Let 
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Let your Behaviour, like your Garment, be 
neither ſtreight or looſe, but fit and becoming. blu 
| Catch not too ſoon at an Offence, nor give too ſpe 

eaſy Way to Anger; the one ſhews a weak Jude- 
ment, and the other a perverſe Nature. 

Avoid in Converſation, idle Jeſts, and vain 
Compliments ; the one being Crep:tus ingenii, the 
other nothing but verbal Idolatry ; Virtue, like 
a rich Stone, is ever beſt when plain ſet. = 

Anacharſis being invited to a Feaſt, could not be ſpo 
prevailed with to ſmile at the affected Rail leries of m/ 
common Jeſters; but when an Ape was brought 
in, he freely laughed, ſaying, An Ape was ridicu. un 
tons by Nature, but Men by Art and Study, 28. 

Be not of them that commenceWits by Blaſphe - wh 
my, and cannot be ingenious but by being impious. Ti 
© To break idle Jeſts, is the Suburbs of Vanity; 
and to delight in them, the City of Fools. = Mc 

By endeavouring to purchaſe the Reputation =, 
of being witty, you loſe the Advantage of being ſell 
thought wiſe. | exec 

An Advocate pleading in the Senate, and uſing ſo] 
many Jeſts, Pleiſtarcus ſaid to him, Sir, you a Ver 
got conſider that as thoſe that wreſtle, are Wreſtleriſ 
at tft : So you by often exciting Laughter, willy an 
become ridiculous your ſelf. 

Jeſts muſt be uſed like Phyſick, you muſt noi Du 
accuſtom others Ears with them too much, for ble 
they loſe their Operation by reaſon of the too 


much Familiarity they have with the Hearers: I ne 
your Jeſts, like Muſtard, be biting, as you mak ha. 
others afraid of your Wit, ſo you had need be af | 
fraid of their Memory. Wit is of the ſecond Ven De 
ter to Wiſdom ; or Wit is nothing but Wiſdonf a 
skared out of its Wits. | X 
| Never put your Countenance or Words in i = 


Frame,toexpreſs Bombaſt or profound Nonſence;Þ 
nothing doth more depriciate or under-yalue a ſo 
ber Perſon. Thi 
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This Folly is handſomely derided in an old 
; blunt Epigram, where the Fantaſtico thus be- 
too ſpeaks his Foot. boy: 5 | 
1dg- i Diminutive, and my defettive Slave, 
Reach my Corp's Coverture immeniately ; 


_ Tis my Complacency that Veſt to have, 
= : 2 inſconce my Perſon from Frigidity. | 
7 : == The Boy thought all was Jef his Maſter 
ot be ſpoke ; till he railed in Eugliſs, Rogue, go fetch 
es of my Cloak. = 
wht Oe ſuch Words, as thoſe to whom you ſpeak, 
en. underitand ; otherwiſe you will be as ridiculous 


as Andrew Downes (Greek Profeſſor in Cambridge) 
ZW who courted his Miſtreſs out of Henry Stephens's 
7 e417 US. | 
l pity that Perſon who never ſpeaks but in 
W Monoſyllables, like Rablais's Gray. frier. 

= You will meet with many Perſons (as I my 
ſelf have done) which are wiſe in Picture, and 
exceeding formal ; but they are ſo far from re- 


G ſolving of Riddles with Oea7prs, as that they are 
* very Riddles themſelves. 45 7 

775 You mult have a care of theſe, for a Pedant 
will! and a Formaliſt are two dangerous Animals; but 


to the Solos, and Heroes of the Times, out of 


not Duty you muſt pay them the Debt of an honoura- 
for ble Regard and Memory. oy 

5 : : . . | 20 
tool If you meet with a Perſon ſubject to Infirmities, 

8: never deride them in him, but bleſs God that you 


have no Occaſion to grieve for them in your 1elf. 
You may ſee your own Mortality in other Men's 

Death, and your own Frailty in their Sins. 
Nothing doth more cultivate and embelliſh a 
Man than the Converſation of the Wiſe: Man is 
born barbarous, he is ranſomed from the Condi— 
tion of Beaſts, only by being cultivated. | 
To build up your elf, keep the Society of the 
B 3 moſt 


of your own Reputation. 
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moſt virtuous and excellent Perſons; but when 
you are built, ſtrike in with thoſe of the inferior 
Size; for the other will eclipſe the Luſtre of your 
Virtue : The moſt accompliſhed will always have] 
the firſt Rank; and if you have any Part of the 
Praiſe, it will be their Leavings : It will be na if 
Prudence to do Honour to others, at the Expence 


It is a fair Step towards Happineſs, to delight . 


in the Converſation of wiſe and good Men ; 


where that cannot be had, the next Point is, to ti 
keep no Company at all. 85 „ 
Ihe Cat out of pretended Kindneſs came one 
Day to viſit a ſick Hen, and asked her how ſhe iſ 
did? ſhe anſwered, the better if you were far- 
ther off: After the ſame manner, anſwer all idle 
and vain Perſons. 5 : 
Theſe Men, like a vitiated Stomach, corrupt 
whatfoever they receive, and the beſt Nouriſh- 
ment turns to the Diſeaſe, 
do not deſign to open my Breaſt, like the 
Gates of a City, to all that come; the Virtu- 
ous only are my Gueſts. : 1 
The A yrians make Mercury to be the Pla- 
net of young Men; and the Reaſon is, as I con- 
ceive, becauſe that Planet is good or bad as it it 
in Conjunction with another. „ 
Be Gor from all kind of Strangeneſs and parti- 
cular Humours, as not agreeable to Converſati- 
on; for who would not wonder at a Demophon's 
Complexion, who ſweat in the Shadow, and 
trembled for Cold in the Sun ? 
Be Orpheus in Silvis, inter Delphines Arion: 
I would adviſe thoſe-that are ofa ſevere and mo- 
roſe Converſation, to ſacrifice to the Graces. 


SECT. 
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hen 8 E CT. v. 

— Dis couvxsx. 

rave Iſcourſe is Vehiculum Cogitationum; there- 
the fore it ſhould run even with the Wheels of 


no Mens Thoughts, which ought to be diſcreet, 
W and not idle chiming of Impertinences. | 
Silence is the Wiſdom of a Fool; Speech, of a 
wiſe Man. | | —_—— 
= The Rabbies obſerve upon the Two and thir- 
= ticth Tſalm, and other Places, that this Word 


to | 
: (speak) in the Original, ſignifies as well Think- 
one ing as Speaking; to teach us, that we ought to 
ſhe think before we ſpeak, and not to ſpeak other- 
ar- wiſe than we think, = 1 
dle If the Clock of the Tongue be not ſet by the 


Dia]! of the Heart, it will not go right. 
Before * ſpeak, dip your Tongue in your 
Mind, and then you will mind what you ſpeak. 
A wiſe Man hath his Tongue in his Heart, but 
32 Fool his Heart in his Tongue. 

= Never ſpeak in Superlatives, for that Way of 
ſpeaking ever wounds either Truth or Prudence. 
= Let your Diſcourſe be ſuch as your Judgment 
may maintain, and your Company deſerve; in 
neglecting this, you loſe your Diſcourſe; in not 
obſerving the other, you loſe your Self. | 


the Diſcourſe, like the Seaſon of the Year, is beſt 
ti- in its proper Time. | 

2˙8 A polite ſmooth running Diſcourſe charms the 

ad Ears; but ſublime metaphyſical Conceptions, 


make thoſe that hear them, do Penance ; and the 
Diſcourſe of ſome Men is as the Stars, which 
give little Light, becauſe they are ſo high. 
I approve not of thoſe Beotick Auigmas, or 
Deltphick Oracles, they are fit only for an Apollo. 
Hear more willingly than ſpeak, and learn of 
© others rather than _ thy {elf a Teacher; for 
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it is many Mens Fault, rather to unfold their old . 
Wares, than purchaſe new, 1 

I had rather be a Table- book, to take the wiſe MY Y” 
Sayings and Diſcourſes of others, than to have 
every Word of mine eſteemed an Oracle. 

A prudent Man hath his Eyes open, and his 
Mouth ſhut ; and as much deſires to inform him mc 
ſelf, as to inſtruct others. N hi. 

The wiſe Man retires within the Sanctuary of Ge 
his Silence; and if ſometimes he be commuica- (v 

tive, it is but to a few, and thoſe the Wiſe. - be 

Never argue againſt the Truth, but covet to de 
be her Champion, at the leaſt to hold her Colours: th: 
He that argues againſt the Truth, takes pains to di 
be overcome; or if a Conqueror, he gains but ca! 
Vain glory by the Conqueſt, | pr. 

T have heard two Men arguing ſo paſſionately BW to! 
one againſt the other, that each of them loſt Cha- ſte 
rity, and at the laſt, both of them Truth: There i D. 
no Diſpute managed without Paſſion, and yet ft 
there is ſcarce any Diſpute worth a Paſſion. . 

Let your Diſcourſe be ſmooth, and flowing w!l 
like a River, not impetuous like a Torrent. = th 

If there be any occaſion of contending, let it an 
be done with Reſpect, and in ſuch Terms as to he 
propound your Opinion, and not 1 uo 

and in a Stile of Authority, to eſtabliſh . it; but £©@ 
as the Romans gave their Judgment, Ita videtur, A 
it appeareth ſo to me; for Men are not eaſily th 
convinced of any Thing by others diſcourſing 2 
imperiouſly. 5 | N 

In Diſcourſe make not too great Profuſion or BI gꝰ 
Expence of your Knowledge, leſt your Treaſu- 
ry be ſoon exhauſted : Some new thing is to be fa 
kept in Store, that you may appear with to Mor- as 
row: The skilful Fowler throws no more Meat th 
to the Birds than what is neceſſary to catch 
them. |; ta 


Never || 


fame Meridian with that Gentleman, who bcins 
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Never talk or diſcourſe of any Thing beyond 
the Sphere of your Intellectuals, or that is out of 
your Knowledge, which will render youridiculous, 


Navuita de Ventis, de Tauris narret Arator; 
Enumeret Mites Vulnera, Paſtor Oves. 


There was a Gentleman that had a ſalt Hu- 
W mour ſettled in his Noſe, which did much afflict 
bim; he conſulted a Doctor of Phyſick, and the 
Gentleman told the Doctor that he had a Friend 
(ho was but a Quack) but becauſe he was much 
BZ bcholden to him, and unwilling to diſoblige him, 
deſired that he might be ſent for, and coſult toge- 
ther about his Diſtemper; to which the Doctor 
did "— agree: The Quack being ſent for, 
came, and being informed. what the Doctor had 
W preſcribed, after ſome impertinent Diſcourſe, he 
told the Doctor he was much miſtaken in the Pi- 
ſtemper; the Doctor asked him what he took the 
Diſtemper to be? the Quack told him it was H- 
ſtala in Ano. = 
I had a Neighbour, by Profeſſion a. Taylor, 
who was much abuſed with ill Language by ano- 
ther Perſon; the Taylor was refolved to ſue him, 
and came to his Counſel and declared to him how 
he had been abuſed ; the Counſel asked him 
W what were the Words that he ſpake of you? Sir, 
W faid the Taylor, he called me Prick-louſe ; A good 
& Action will lie, ſaid the Counſel; I know that, {aid 
the Taylor, very well, but I would have a SC 
aalum Magnatum, for the Words are of a high 
Nature; and J have heard that the Jury uſually 
gave great Damages in that Action. | 
Theſe two — had their Brains under the 


— 


asked what the Bucentore was, anſwered, it was 
the Duke of Venice. _ :- — 

; Diſcourſe is the Scheme by which you may 
take the Aſcendant of bu: Underſtanding. | 

« 5 Fourugcar 


. 
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Forbear all Sarcaſms or Satyrical Speeches, 
for they will be remembred when they are for- 
gotten by him that ſpake them. a 

The Earl of Ee told Queen Hixabeth that 
ſhe was as crooked in Diſpoſition as ſhe was in 
Body; ſhe never forgot thoſe Words, and the 
Earl loſt his Head for them. 


Chereas the Tribune had a broken Voice like- 


an Hermaphrodite; when he came to Caligula 

for the Word, he would ſometimes give him Ve- 

nus, other while Priapus ; Chereas well under- 

ſtanding the Abuſe; there being ſome time after 

a Conſpiracy againſt Caligula, Chereas to con- 

vince him of his Manhood, at one Blow cleft 
him down the Chine with his Sword. 


Ze Tingua non ha Ofſa, e rumpe ill Deſſe, 


Says the Talian; the Tongue, though it hath 
no Bone, yet many times it breaks the Back. 


Vincula da lingue, vel tibi vincula dabit. 


Confine your Tongue, or elſe it will confine you. 


Be not futile and over talkative; that is the 
Fool's Paradiſe, but a wiſe Man's Purgatory; it 
will expreſs a great Weak neſs in you, and doth 
imply a believing that others are affected with 
the ſame Vanity. . 

Great Talkers diſcharge too thick to take al- 
ways true Aim, Qui pauca conſiderat, facile pro- 
muntiat. 

To ſpeak well and much, is not the Work of 
one Man, 


Ey monunoyic 35s Touprupia, 


Speak well, or ſpeak nothing; ſo if others be 
not better by your Silence, they will not be worſe 
by your Diſcourſe, 

By your Silence you have this Advantage, you 
obſerye other Mens Follies, and conceal your 

own; 
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own; not that I would have you over-reſerv'd, 
that's a Symptom of a ſullen Nature, and unwel- 
come to all Society. | | 
Hut let your Diſcourſe be ſolid, not like a Ship 
that hath more Sail than Ballaſt, 
Let Reaſon be the Pillar of your Diſcourſe, 
and Similies the Windows that give the belt 
Lights. = 
Your Wit may makeclear Things doubtful, but 
it is your Prudence to make doubttul Thingsclear; 


I remember he that is quick in ſearching, ſeldom 


ſearches to be quick. _ | 
There is no Man that talketh, if you be wiſe, 
but you may gain from him; and none that is 


ſilent, if you have not a Care, but you may loſe 


by him. 

"in Diſcourſe it is good to hear others firſt ; for 
Silence hath the ſame Effect as Authority, is 
procures a kind of Reſpect to your Words. 

Demades, the Orator, in his Age was a very 
talkative Perſon, and would eat hard; Jntipa- 
ter would ſay of him, that he was like a Sacri- 
fice, and that nothing was left of him but the 
Tongue and the Paunch. 2 

Be aſſured, he that delights to ſpeak much 
and hear little, ſhall inform others more than 
himſelf can learn. |, , 

I have Knowledge enough my ſelf to hold my 
Tongue, but not enough to ſpeak. 

Parca lingun, aperta frons, & clauſum pectus, 
are the beſt Ingredients of Wiſdom ; and thar 
made the Italian ſay, Gli penſiere ſtreti, & el Vi- 


| {> ſciolro, Keep your Thoughts cloſe, and your 


 Countenance looſe. 


Be not magiſterial, or too affirmative in any 
Aſſertion; for the bold maintaining of any Ar- 
gument, doth conclude againſt your own civil 
Bchaviour : Modeſty in your Diſcourſe will give 

B 6 | a Luſtre 
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a Luſtre to Truth, and an Excuſe to your Error. 

If you deſire to know how ſhort your Under- 
| Banding is in Things above, conſider how little 
you know of your ſelf, what the Soul is, of what 
Members your Body is inwardly compacted, and 
| what is the Uſe of every Bone, Vein, Artery, or 7 
[ Sinew, which no Man underſtands ; as Galen Ntob 
| 


himſelf confefleth. + 
Protagoras hath delivered to us, That there is ſon 
| nothing in Nature, but doubt; and that a Man MW not 
1 may equally diſpute of all Things; and of that al- 7 

1 ſo, whether all Things may be equally diſputed of. Ml Gil 
do pay much Reverence to the Humility of ¶ crec 
Plato, Deiccritus, Anaxagoras, Empeadoctes, and all 
all the new Academicks, who poſitively main- IM are 


; tain, that nothing in the World could be certain- wh 
| ä | = = 
þ And Socrates was by the Oracle adjudged the Sch 


wiſeſt Man living, becauſe he was wont to ſay MW leat 
(1 know only this) I know nothing; yet Arche- Ml was 
=. ſilaus was of Opinion, that not ſo much as that I the 
could be known, which Socrates ſaid he knew, to cal. 
wit, that he knew nothing. ” 
Therefore I never troubled my ſelf with the wh 
Inquiries of the Height of the Heavens, nor the ¶ que 
Magnitude of the Earth, whether the Sun (as in 
Anaximenes thought) be as flat as a Trencher, MW knc 
or whether it be hunch-back'd underneath as a 
Cock-boat, as Heraclitus held: I never diſturb of 
my Head with the Dimenſions of the Moon, to {MW wit 


know whether ſhe be hung looſe in the Air, or in- we! 
habited or not ; whether the Stars be but Earth wh 
luminated, as Tales maintained, or whether a 
perfect Fire, as Plato; I leave Nature to it ſelf, {MW the 
and think it ſufficient to know who is the Author, uit 
and to give God thanks as I am able. Th 
. < 
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SILENCE and SECRE CY. 
Upiter having conceived ſome Diſpleaſure a- 
gainſt Mortals upon Earth, cauſed an Army 
to be raiſed againſt them; and being raiſed, there 
was a great Squabble who ſhould command it; 
8 ſome were for Mercury, others for Mars; but 
not agreeing, they acquainted Jupiter therewith z 
ſupiter told them he would have none of them, 
Silence ſhould be his General: And indeed Se- 
crecy and Celerity are the two Poles upon: which 
all great Actions move, and the nobleſt Deſigns 
are like a Mine, which having any Vent, is 
& wholly fruſtrate and of no Effect. 80 
Hence it was that Pythagoras en joined his 
Scholars a Quinquennial Silence, that they might 
learn to meditate, and unlearn to talk; and this 
was the firſt Rudiment of Wiſdom; and after 


called x ei, then they were allowed to ſpeak. 
He who offends through Speech, offends raſhly; 
who through Silence, ſafely : In Matters of Conſe- 
quence, Qui filet eſt firmus: A ſilent Man walks 
in the dark, and is rather to be gueſt at than 
known: Sapens ſemper in ſe reconditur. 
The Yenetians in their Senate, which conſiſts 


were privy, or as if they had Power to forget 
whatſover they heard. VHV 

And Embaſſadors ſent thither, ought to be of 
the greateſt Sagacity, becauſe they treat as it were 
with dumb People, and are to underſtand every 
Thing by Signs. 


than amongſt the Perſians, where it was eſteemed 
a Deity. Secrecy 
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they were grown learned in Silence, which they 


of three hundred Nobles, manage their Affairs 
with ſuch admirable Secrecy, as if none of them 


\ 


So that at Venice Silence is no leſs venerable 


_ — — — — 
— — — — — 
— PI 


conſequently your Ruin. 
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Secrecy is the Key of Prudence, and the San- 
Quary of Wiſdom. _ 9 8 
I never do more Penance, than when I have 


communicated a Secret to two; before I told you 


of this, {aid Charles the Fifth (of a Deſign dif. . 


covered of the Seventeen Provinces to his Fa. 


vourite Linenburgh) I was an Emperor, but now 


you are fo, 9 

The Anſwer of the Talian was witty, who 
had publiſhed a Libel againſt Pope Sixrms: Hi 
Holineſs being extreamly offended at it, promiſ. 
ed a conſiderable Sum to any that ſhould diſco- 


ver the Author; ſome Days being paſt without h. 


hearing any News thereof, they found theſe Words 


written at the Bottom of the Paſquil, Not Sa. 


ray, Santiſſimo Padre, quando lo fect era ſolo: 


Moſt Holy Father, you ſball never know it; auhen bei 
I made it, I was alone. © 


Nulli creae unquam, quod tu clam faceris: He 
that makes others Privy Counſellors in ſuch Caſes, 
may paſs for a Prodigy of Folly. + 

He that talks what he knows, will alſo talk | 
what he knoweth not. , 


Fingere qui non viſa poteſt, commiſſa tacere A, 
Ru nequit, Hic niger eſt, hunc in (Romane) caveto. WM. 


A ſutile and talkative Perſon is no well-tuned Þ 
Cymbal : Be like a Spring-lock, readier to ſhut 
than open : Ifa Man be thought ſecret, it invit- 
eth Diſcovery, as the more cloſe Air ſucketh in 


the more open. | 


Never communicate that which may prejudice 
your Concerns when diſcovered, and not bene- 
fit your Friend when he knows it. 

Pretend not to underſtand thoſe Affairs which 
your Prince would have kept ſecret; there is no- 
thing will ſo ſoon create an Hatred of you, and 


The 


) 
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The Duke of Anjou having received from 
aries the Ninth of France, his Deſign of extir- 


e San. 


have pating the Hugonots on St. Bartholomew's Day, 
Id you tommunicated this to one of his Gentlemen; the. 
n diſ. Ming diſcourſing with the Gentleman in private, 
is Fa-· NMhappened to mention this Secret; his Majeſty 


t noy Vas much ſurprized at it, and cauſed this Gen- 
eeman to be killed as he was hunting, conceiv- 
Ing no other Way to ſecure a Secret of ſo great 
Importance, which the Duke had ſo inconſide- 
omiſ. {ately diſcovered. RL > 
liſco-· He that truſts another with a Secret, makes 


* 


. 


lone of his Men to cut off his Head. el e 
As it is not Prudence to hear a Secret, if of Con- 
cern, ſo many times it may be his Ruin that 
heard it, to diſcis en Wh 
When King Ly/imachus profefied great Kind- 
[neſs unto Philippiaes the Comedian, and de- 
| manded 
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manded of him what he ſhould give or commy. 
nicate unto him, V hat pleaſes your Majeſty, ſay 
Philippides, provided it be not a Secret. 

Lam not for N Windows into Mens Hearts 


or prying into the Cabinets of their Privacies: 
It was ſmartly replied by the Egyptian, when 
one asked him what he had in his Basket; Cuz 
vides velatum, quid tnguiris in rem abſconaitam? 

I would not have any Man enter into my Se. N 
crets without my Leave. It is but common Ciyi- 
lity to ſtand off when a Man is reading of Letten A 
or in any private Diſcourſe. Cardinal RichhienÞ hath 
had a great Eſteem for a Perſon, and began toen- 


truſt him in his Buſineſs ; but finding the young _ 
Man reading ſome Papers which he leftupon hi nor 
Table, he would never after employ him. done 


As Alexanaer was reading of a Letter, which he 
received from his Mother, containing Secrets and 


Accuſations of Anti pater, Hepheſtion alſo (as he ih 
was wont) reading along with him, he let him a- 1 
lone: But having read it over, took his Ring off his hut 
Finger, and laid the Seal upon his Mouth; mean. tory 
ing thereby, that he to whom a Secret is commit. Hier 
ted, ought always to have his Mouth cloſe. The 
Servo 4 altrui ſi fa, ost 
Chi dicè il ſtio Secreto, a chi il fa, * 
He makes himſelf a ſervite V reteh -_ 
To othersevermcre, T1 aer 
That tells his Secrets unto ſuch of 
As knew them not before. ma 

Let your Heart ſet a Lock upon your Lips, of 
but be ſure you your ſelf keep the Key. Br 
If at any time you fall into the Humour of e 
Talking, keep the Philoſopher's Check upon your her 
Tongue, 2. e. Lingua, quo vadis: 8 Be 
Bebo, a primitive Chriſtian, came to a Friend the 


of his to teach him a Pſaim, he began the 3900 
Palm; 
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Pſalm: T ſaid, T will look to my way, that Toffend 
nat with my tongue: Upon hearing of which firſt 
Verſe, he ſtopt his Tutor, ſaying, This is enough 
or me, if Ilearn it as I ought : And being after fix 
Months rebuked for not coming again, he replied, 
That he had not tearned his firſt Leſſon : Nay, after 
nineteen Years he profeſſed, that he had ſcarce 
learned in all that Time to fulfil that one Line. 
No Man ever repented of having kept Silence, 
but many that they have not done ſo. 
A Man may eafily utter what by Silence he 


C hath concealed ; but it is impoſſible for him to re- 


cal what he hath once ſpoken. | 
Things that are to be done, are not to be told; 


nor are thoſe that are fit to be told, good to be 
done: We pay Tribute to as many as we diſcover 


our Secrets unto. ; | | 
En la boca ſerada Moxca noentra, ſays the Spa- 


7: Proverb, Into a Mouth cloſed, a Fly never enters. 


[ am unwilling at any time to entertain a Secret; 
but if my Friend ſhall make my Breaſt a Repoſi- 
tory of one, I do declare, Ubi depoſuerit, ibi inve- 
niet, where he hath laid it, there he ſhall find it: 


Therefore I pay a great Venerationto the Memory 
of that excellent Leæana, who after her two Lov- 


lips, 
r of i 
our 


end 


39h 
: 


ers, Armodius and Ariſtogiton, having failed in 
the Execution of their Enterprize, had been put 


to Death, ſhe was brought to the Torture, to be 
made to declare what other Complices there were 
of the Conſpiracy ; but ſhe continued ſo conſtant, 
that ſhe never detected any one. In Remembrance 
of which Fact, the Athenians cauſed a Lion of 


| Braſs to be erected which had no Tongue, and 


laced it at the Entrance of a Caſtle, ſhewing 
er invincible Courage by the Generoſity of the 
Beaſt, and her Perſeverance in Secrecy, in that 


they made it without a Tongue, 
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Generoſity; but Difference of Occaſions mani 


Virtue. 


fares a Fool for his babbling. 
Speech the greateſt Trial of a wiſe Man. 


every one to read. 


to Earl Charatois his Son, Think to Day, and 
Speak to Morrow. = 


fore him (which is Silence) to make him walk 
unſeen: Yet many a filent Man is like a ſhut Þ 
Book, which if you open and read it, you may 
find good Matter in it. 


ous a Reverence to Angercna the Goddeſs cf Si- 
lence, leſt you make your ſelt liable to that Para- 
dox which was told one who was filent : Si 
Pruaens ſis, Stultus es; fi Stultus, Sapiens. 


Slowneſs of Belief the beſt Sinew of Wiſdom : 
Never open your ſelf, but with an half Light and 
full Advantage: Never impart that to a Friend, 
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It was one of Pythagoras's Symbols, Eutertai 
not d Swallow unaer your Roof : Thereby adi 
ſing not to admit into your Society a talkatiy 
Perſon intemperate of Speech, who cannot co 


tain what is committed to him. = 4A 
There are a Set of Men which differ nothiryMorer 
from broken Pitchers, which can hold nothing nit! 
but let it run out by babbling. nul 
Freedom of Speech, I mult confeſs, is proper if yc 


times renders it dangerous. 
To hear much and ſpeak little, is an heroic 


Homer had good Reaſon to eſteem Nene luna 
Neſtor and Layſſes (who were ſlow to ſpeak) tot 
be the Wiſeſt among all the Gxecians, and Ther. 

Silence is the higheſt Wiſdom-of a Fool, and - 

A Man without Secrecy, is an open Letter for ; 


It was the Advice of Philip D. of Burgundy 


A wiſe Mandraws the Curtain of Prudence be- 
But I would not have you pay too ſuperſtiti- 


Reſervedneſs will be your beſt Security, and 


which 
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tertrifwhich mav impower him to be your Enemy: Your 
y adviſMsecrvants (which uſually prove the worſt of Ene- 
kati nies) you may admit into your Bed-chamber, 


Put never into your Cloſet, 
A Secret, like a Crown, is no Eſtate tobe made 
yer in Truſt; and to whomſoever you do com- 
it it, you do but enable him to undo you, and you 
muſt purchaſe his Secrecy at his own Price: And 
per tif you ſhut your Purſe, he will open his Mouth; 
man and remember that Secrets are not long-lived. 
Conſider how precarious and unhappy your 
eroick Life and Fortune will be, which depend on ſo 
lender a Thread as another's Pleaſure ; therefore 
ela ct meadviſe you always to carry two Eyes about 
ak) to ou; the one of Warineſs upon your ſelf, the o- 


Ther. her of Obſervation upon others. 


Ot con 


othing 
thing, h 


_ —— 
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I Eputation is a great Inheritance, it begetteth 


and] 


er for 


undy | 
and Opinion (which rujeth the World) Opini- 


Hon Riches, Riches Honour: It is a Perfume that a 
Man carrieth about him, and leaveth wherever he 
goes; and it is the beſt Heir of a Man's Virtue. 
Aeſilaus being asked how one might get the 

it reateſt Reputation amongſt Men? fle replied, 
by ſpeaking the beſt, and doing the braveſt Things. 
Reputation is made up of the Breath of many 
hat ſpeak well of you ; it by a diſobliging Word 
you ſilence the meaneſt, the Gale will be the leſs 


ra- 
$i ſtrong, which is to bear up your Eſteem; therefore 
Eby your Civility oblige all, ſo your Eſteem will 
nd be the greater, and the Conſort the fuller. 
m: The ſhorteſt Way to attain Reputation is that 
nd of Merit; if Induſtry be founded on Merit, it is 
1d, the true Way of obtaining it. 
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Chi Semina virtu fama. raccoglie. was 
The gaining of Reputation is but the revealing coul 
of your Virtue and Worth to the beſt Advantage It 
It will be more Glory to you to perform thai Win 
which hath not been attempted before, or at pre 
tempted and given over, or hath been atchieved,jſWcom 
but not with ſo good Circumſtance; than by effe.certe 
cting a Matter of greater Difficulty, wherein you ture 
are but an Imitator of thoſe that went before you Clo⸗ 
There was an excellent Painter obſerving thai ture 
Titian, Raphael, and ſome others had gained i wou 
themſelves the Fame of eminent Maſters, whore. | 
folved to fall to work in a groſſer Way. Some de. thei 
manded of him why he did not paint after the of o 
Manner of Titian and others; he anſwered, that tha 
it was more Credit to him to be the firſt in that tue. 
grofler Way, than the ſecond in a Way of mot 
Delicacy. 8 tra 
Having raiſed ”_—_ Reputation, it will requie . 
great Skill to preſerve it freſh and flouriſhing, and Hu 
to keep it from growing ſtale and out of date: Fot anc 
an ordinary Novelty carries it from the greateſti gre 
Excellency that is in a State of Decay. You mulij Re 
therefore always have ſomewhat that may create the 
Curioſity, and feed Expectation; as the Sun we g1r 
ſee in the Change of his Horizons, that ſo Priva- 
tion may make you defirable when you ſet, and {el 
Novelty admirable when you riſe. Nis! 
To Men in great Places there can be nothing fin 
more fatal than a great Fame. 1 
Non minus malum ex magna quam mala fam. W 
Great Merit and high Fame are like a high Wind ſu 
and a large Sail, which do often fink the Veſſel. a 
Alcibiddes, by his noble Exploits which he at m 
chieved on Behalf of his Country, had obtained io te 
great Reputation for his Abilities, that when he A 


failed in the exact Performance of any Thing, he 
| | | Was 
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was preſently ſuſpected, not ſo much becauſe he 
Could not to do it, as becauſe he would not. 

It is Wiſdom ſometimes therefore to clip the 
Wings of e and not ſuffer them to 
ſpread beyond the Compals of the Neſt, and to 
commit Crd ſmall Faults, in an Affectation of 
certain Failings and Miſtakes, which, perad ven- 
ture, Alcibiades did; this is the throwing off ones 
Cloak before the Eyes of Envy, which, perad ven- 
ture, may empty her Quiver at you, but never 
wound your Reputation. | 
W There are Men in the World, who, to advance 
their own Fame, will decry the Virtue and Merit 
of other People: In which Caſe you may be aſſur'd 
chat he that is out of Hopes to attain another's Vir- 


tue, will endeavour to take away his good Name. 


= Never think of raiſing your Reputation by De- 
traction. | | 
= Over-great Lanzarives do many times more 
Hurt than Good; for when any thing is cried up 
and much talk'd of, People imagine to themſelves 
greater Perfection in it, than in truth there is; for 
Reality can nevercome up to Imagination; ſo that 
the Perfection falling ſhort of the Idea, Men be- 
gin to {light that which before they admired. 
Reputation is gained by Courſe of Time, and 
ſeldom recovers a Strain; but if once broken, it 
is never well ſet again. There is no Plaiſter, in 
fine, for a wounded Reputation. 

Be ſtudious therefore to preſerve your Reputati- 


ſurvive your own Funeral: For Reputation is like 
a Glaſs, which being once crack'd, will never be 
made whole again : It will bring you into Con- 
tempt; like the Planet Saturn, hath firſt an evil 
Aſpect, and then a deſtroying Influence. 


ſooner 


on; if that be once loſt, you are like a cancelled 
Writing, of no Value, and at beſt, you do but 


It is eaſy to get an ill Name, becauſe Evil is 


rr 
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ſooner believed; and bad Impreſſions are ven 
difficult to be defaced. | 
The Navigation of civil Life is dangerous, be. 
cauſe it is full of Rocks, for Reputation to {plith 
upon. | 5 
* howſoever, be careful to keep up the Re 
putation of your Parts and Virtue with the Vu. 


gar; for it will be more Advantage to you to be, 0 

accounted wiſe and virtuous by the Ignorant, than 
by the Learned; for the Ignorant are many, but N 
the Learned few. e w 
It was a Principle in Julius Ceſar, not to be let 
eminent among the Magnificos, but to the Chief! 
amongſt the Interiors. ; ey 
Credit cannot be preſerved with too great Care, Mink 
nor forfeited but with the greateſt Lois : There np! 
5 is no ſuch Infelicity as to ſurvive one's Reputati- e : 
A on, nor ſo great a Folly as to put it in Hazard. Se. 
: That brave Archer deſerves Commendation, who | © 
1 refuſed to ſhew his Skill unto Alexander, fearingPebt 
. to loſe that Honour in an Hour, which he had. 
T5 been all his Life-time a getting. af 
Ma It is more difficult to repair a Credit that is Pt 
49 once ſhaken, than to keep that in a flouriſhing e. 
v4 Greenneſs, which was never blaſted. - Ol 
1 Reputation is like Fire, when you have kin- at 
ö 1 dled it, you may eaſily preſerve it; but if once = 
14 you extinguiſh it, you will not eaſily kindle it a- | 
$5 gain, at leaſt not make it burn ſo bright as before, © ( 
E At a time Pire, Water; and Fame went to tra- ob 
1 | vel together (liking:each-others Company) they | bee 
* conſulted, in Caſe of loſing one another, how by 
3 they might be retrĩeved, and meet again; Fire ſaid, MF - 
5 when you ſee Smoak, there you ſhall find me; 'T 
. Water ſaid, when you ſee mooriſh Ground, there . 
8 yu ſhall find me; but Fame ſaid, take heed I . 
b 1 | zo you loſe me, for if you do, you will ruma t 
il! Hazard never to meet me again. . wn 

„ 2 > There- 
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re ven Therefore, | 


Thy Credit wary keep, tis quickly gone 
us, be. f Act got by many Actions, loſt by one, ; 


0 f. | 
” Pl | — —— 2 — 
e SECT. VII. 

to be Of VAIN-OL OR ard BoASTINe. 
„than | | 

4 Never ſee a Vain-glerious Man, but he makes 


WM me think of the Fly which ſate upon the 
to be xletree of the Chariot-wheel, and ſaid, haz a 
Chief! / T raiſe ! So there are ſome vain Perſons, if 

ey had never ſo little hand in any Buſineſs, they 
Care, ink it is they that carry it : They make a Tri- | 
"here Imph of every thing they do; and it mult be 
1tati. e Reſult of their Conduct. „ 
-ard, Self. eſteem is commonly puniſhed by univer- 
who Al Contempt; he that praiſes himſelf, remains a 
aring Pebtor to all others. 
had Homer was fo blinded with Conceit, and over- 

_E@nfident of his own Abilities in Poetry, that he 

at is pt a falſe Quantity, and left it on Record in 
hing e very firſt Verſe of his ala 

= Oltentation of Dignity offends more than Oſ- 
kin- ntation of Perſon. To carry it high, is to make 
once Man hated, and it is enough to be envied. 
Never boaſt of your Nobility, Gentry, or of 
Dore, he Grandeur of your Family; for the greateſt” 
tra- {Fobility was puny to no Nobility, When Men 
ere alike; and a Yeoman is a Gentleman in Ore, 
BS hich anotherAge may ſee refined ; and the grea- 
aid, ft Noblemanis but a Gentleman in a Text Let- 


nf The Marquis of $570/4, Commander of all the 
ed Vaio Forces in the Nether/ands, and the Prince 
12 f Orange, who commanded the Army of the 


Huch, were two famous Rivals ; the Prince de- 
- | | rogating 
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it was a more glorious thing for a Merchant 1 


_ chaſed a Coat of Arms; he left ſeveral Sons, wh 


Coat was? they told him aflaming Torch: Th 


are like the Man of Abyaenus. 
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from Sphiuola, ſaid, that he was ſprung out of 
Merchant, and conſequently not capable of an 


Competition with him, who came of a princej 
Extraction: The Marquis ſent him Word, Tha 


have command over Princes, than for a Prin; 
to be commanded by Merchants, | 

I knew a Man, who by Profeſſion was a Bull 
cher, and raiſed a conſiderable Eſtate, and pu 


much boaſted of their Gentility ; falling ou 
Day into Diſcourſe with a Gentleman of a ven 
antient Family, and highly extolling their Coaff 
of Arms, the Gentleman asked them what thei 


Gentleman replied, that a flaming Torch wal 
but a Cow's Tail reverſed. 55 
If any Man will ſet himſelf off, let him doi 
rather by a great perſonal Worth, than by a bo 
rowed Character. | i —_— 
A ranting and boaſting Man, is like a Drun 
which wakes a great Noiſe, but look in it, and 
there is nothing, rk. 
I will not with the Egyprians vaunt of my Noll 
bility, nor with the Arcadians contend for Anti 
quity with the Moon; Virtue is my Creſt and 
Nobility. TR, 
Thoſe Perſons who vainly boaſt of their No, 
bility and antient Deſcent (having nothing elſeſ 


Qui. ſe credebat miros audire Trag@aas, 
I vacuo lætus ſeſſor, planſorque T heatro. | 


Or like unto that ignorant rich Man, Calviſu 
Savinns, who thought himſelf very learned, be 
cauſe he maintained learned Men about him. 

Sometimes a few Grains of Vain- glory may {| 
forth a Man's Worth and Merit, and, like Varniſt 


{0 
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at of Cielings, make him ſhine, as it did Sg no 
of an Junenburgh. Without ſome Feathers of Oſ- 


-ntation, the Fight had been but ſlow; and tho 


uant er have hit the Eagle without them. 


Privc There are a ſort of Men which magnify them- 
ves as if they were the only Oracles in the 
: BulWorld, and that the whole Orb of Learning 
d pufnoved in their Heads; but I muſt tell you, as a- 
8, wh ongſt wiſe Men, he is the wiſeſt that thinks he 
1g on .ows leaſt: So among Fools, he is the greateſt 
a ver. at thinks he knows moſt. 3 | 
r Cool It can be no Glory to any Man to be proud of 
it tha: Knowledge, if he conſiders, that much ofthe 
Thi: crowledge of the Arts we profeſs, we have 


een inſtructed therein by the very Beaſts and o- 
er Creatures; of the Spider we learn to Spin 
Ind Sow ; of the Swallow to Build; of the Nigh- 
Wingal Muſick ; of divers Creatures Phyſick ; the 


EE hooſe out from a Million of Simples, the Herb 
WDittany, and therewith cure themſelves; the Tor- 
Piſe having eaten of a Viper, doth ſeek for wild 
Narjoram to purge herſelf; the Dragon clears her 
Ves with Fennel; the Cranes with their Bill do 
Winiſter Gliſters of Sea-waters to themſelves. 
We cannot derive the Pedegree of Knowledge 
high as Solomon, much leſs from reading it on 
Pers Pillars; only with aſtoniſhed Ignorance, 
e may ſee its Epitaph in Confuſion on the 

Plains of HHinar. 5 
He that doth not know that he is weak, is 
Put weak in Knowledge. 


** A little Eſteem of one's ſelf, hinders a great 
n "Bical from others; boaſting may gain Applauſe 
_— rom Fools, but it puts a wiſe Man to the Ex- 
ay .:Mbence of a Bluſh. | 


I value the Aſterisk 8 one wiſe Man, more has 
| | the 


50/2014 had taken good Aim, yet he could ne- 


Poats of Candia being ſhot with an Arrow, do 
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the Erge's of a Multitude, or the Io Pens t 
the Many; prudent Antigonus placed his whole 
Renown in the ſingle Teſtimony of Zeno. 

A Poet being derided for acting of a Tragedy M br 
none being preſent but Plato, anſwered, That 
this one Perſon is more than all the Athenian 
befides. | : : | 

Vain-glorious Men are the Scorn of wiſe Men, 
the Admiration of Fools, the Idols of Paraſite 

and the Slaves of their own Vaunts. 

Thoſe Men expoſe their Actions to the Publ | 
lick, as Painters do their Pieces drawn in Water mu 
colours (which are Repreſentations of what 
was only in their Imagination) to be gazed at, 
and admired by the Multitude. a 

One boaſting to Ariſtotlè of the Greatneſs d 
his Country; That, faith Ari/tor/e, is not to bl 
conſidered; but whether you deſerve to be of tha 
great Country. 5 
When a Man comes once to be blown up with 

this Tumour of adoring himſelf, farewel Re 
ſpect and Reverence to all others. 5 
Ariſtotle ſeeing a Youth very conceited, and 


withal ignorant; Young Man, faith he, I will App 
I were what you think your ſelf, and my Ene N 
mies what you are. | TN 
Wind puffs up empty Bladders; Opinion, Fool hou 
Socrates perceiving Alcibiades to be exceeding cy 
proud, and boaſting of his Riches and Lands, hi In 
ſhewed him a Map of the World, and bid hin ne! 
nnd out Attica therein, which done, he defiredM 117 
that he would ſhew him his own Lands; he as ny, 
ſwered, they were not there: Do you boaſt, repl-Noub. 
ed Socrates, of that which is no confiderabiiM x, 
Part of the Earth ! LJ X | "irtu 
He that is his own Appraiſer, will be miſtaken Ne 
in the Value. It was Zugurith's Glory, Plurimun 3; 
faciendo, & nihit de ſei pſo loquendo: By this hike i 
f | | grey | 
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ns of grew greater than Envy, and received the Ho- 
hole nour and Regard of Poſterity. 73 
It is a ſufficient Recompence for the doing of a 
gedy, WM brave Action, to have brave Men approve of it. 
That Agricola (ſaith Tacitus) notwithſtanding his 
2110: many Services done to the Empire, Numquam in 
am famam geſtis ewultavit, did never boaſt of any 
Men Action of his Fame, but (as an inferior Planet) 
aſite did modeſtly acknowledge the Light he had to 
> Pub- 


Ibe wholly derived from a higher Sun. 


Germanicus having calmed and allay'd the tu- 

Vater multuous Broils and Inſurrections of the Ger- 
hans, cauſed a Pile of Weapons to be raiſed with 
ed at his ſtately Title, Debellatis inter Rhenum Albim- 


que Nationibus, Evercitum Tiberii Cæſaris ea Mo- 
numenta, Marti, & Jovi, & Auguſto ſacraviſſe z 
to boat the Nations between the Rhine and Hibis be- 
f thalns overcome, Tiberius Ceſar's Army had conſe- 
rated thoſe Monuments to Mars, fupiter, and 
71g1ſtts, but added nothing of himſelf. 
He is doubly excellent, who confines all his 
 {Excellencies and Perfections within himſelf, with- 
J, and put boaſting of any; he is in the Aſcendant of 
L will \pplauſe by a Way not much frequented. 
Ene Make not yourſelf a Figure among Cyphers. 
ö No Man is content with his own Condition, 


af of 


p with 
1 Re 


Fool hough it be beſt, nor diflatisfied with his Wit, 
eediny hough it be the worſt. 

ads, he In the Kingdom of the Blind, he that hath but 
d hinWne Eye is a Prince. | 
defiraM When! have done a Kindneſs or good Office to 
he ary, I never love to boaſt of it; for that of a 
, repiWoubtful Friend is to make a certain Enemy. 
lerabll Nothing will give a greater Luſtre to all your 


irtues than Modeſty, 
Never magnify your ſelf,or boaſt of your great 
\Ctions 2 is Pedantry) and as in Falconry, ſo 
ike it for a Truth, that thoſe of the weakeſt 
| 3 C 2 Wings, 


ſtaken 
ri mun 
this he 

grew 
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turned of Fourſcore, and had ſtill the Vanity tf 
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Wings, are commonly the higheſt Flyers: Ref 
ſatisfied to do, — it * x talk * 
It is the Employment of a great Soul rather to 
do Things worthy to be admired, than to admire 
what himſelf hath done. | 
There are ſome who hold it the chiefeſt Hcl 
nour to be thought the Wonder of their Times; 
which if they attain unto, *tis but the Condition 
of Monſters, that are generally much admired ſt 
but more abhorred. —_ 
An old drudging Whore-maſter, was now] 


value himſelf upon his Faculties that Way, wa 
taken notice of upon all Occaſions to be telling 
People over and above what a Spark he had bees 
in his Time: He was a conſtant Man at the Of. 
fices of the Church, and was obſerved till upon ri: 


the reading of the Commandments, to roar out an 
ET he Lord have Mercy upon us] to the Seventh de- 
10 much louder than to any of the other; that it 
ſet the People a ſtaring about them to find oui on 
that deſperate Blade, that was in ſo much mon civ 
Danger of that Commandment than any of th bor 
other Nine. cou 
A proud prancing Steed (and Bob-tail'd ac f 
cording to the Mode) that was as brave in hi one 
Embroidery and Velvet as his Maſterand Money ger 
could make him, got loſe out of the Stable once Sha 
ready bridled and ſaddled, and there was hafte 
bounding and curvetting at ſuch a rate, as if ed 
Ground would hold him; while this vain Huf Mer 
mour was upon him, it was his Fortune to mel thin 
two Aſſes and a Horſe upon the Way coming fron ters. 
Market with empty Sacks inſtead of Sadles: Th ther 
| Equipage with their long beaſtly Tails, all Pow mak 
dered over with Chaff and Duſt, looked ſo rid ing: 


culouſly phantaſtical, he could not forbear bat 


tering him for ſo odd a Furniture and om 
Woll 
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1 would fain know now, ſays he, what you three 


Reſt 

of it. are thinking of, and what you wear thoſe ſweep- 
her to ing Tails for, unleſs it be to clean the Way for 
dmire the next Comer. Why, fays the Horſe, it is a 


Pleaſure to us to think how light and eaſy we 
2 He ſhall travel all this Day; beſide, cry'd the Aſſes, 
imes; that we are going into a Country where there 
dition are rare T hiſt/es. Pitiful Wretches, ſays the o- 
nired ther, to entertain = ſelves with ſuch mean 
[ME Thoughts, and fo fell into his Capreols, again, 
now] and put himſelf into ſuch a Heat, that he could 
W not be quiet till he had thrown off his Saddle : 


ty to 

A * When that was gone, the Flies plagued him ſo 
telling confoundedly, that he wiſh d foe hl Tail again 
1 been and are not you right enough ſerv'd,cry'd the Aſ- 
he OLI ſes, to be made ſmart for = Vanity, in prefer- 
upon ring the ſuperficial Splendor of a vexatious and 


an unprofitable Pomp to the Bounties of Provi- 


ar Out 

enthdence and Nature. 

that it One Rinaldo a Merchant fell into Company up- 
d ou on the High-way with three good Fellows, the 


civileſt and the beſt bred People that ever were 
born, but the complemental Part of this En- 
counter is nothing to our Purpoſe. 


more 
of the 


'd ac At the firſt greeting, they fell a talking from 
in hi one thing to another, and in particular how dan- 
Moneſ gerous the Road was for Thieves, and what a 


Shame it was the Government look'd no better 


e once 
after it. But, ſays one of them, we live in a wick- 


as ht 


s if ed World, and we muſt expect to meet with ill 
in Hu Men in it. Well, ſays Rinaldo, it is a ſtrange 
» mee thing the Virtue of certain Words and Charac- 
g fron ters. I have heard indeed, ſays one of the Bro- 
;: Thi therhuod, of Charms to drive away the Fleas, to 
1 Poy make Butter come, and to keep Ale from ſour- 
ſo rid ing: And, ſays another, to cure a Horſe of the Far- 
r bar} cy, or to prevent Foundring. In theſe Caſes a 


aſhio! 


good Spell will do more than a good Farrier. 
Woll | 


Gy Rinaldo 
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Rinaldo gave them the Hearing, and ſo they went 
on putting the Queſtion to him, what he thought 
of the Power ot certain Prayers by the Way of th 
Charms or Spells. Why truly, ſays Rinaldo, g 
do not much deal that Way; but this I can tel Mc: 
you, that when I travel, I do commonly ſay th, 
the Office that they call the Prayer of St. Julian, Ma! 
every Morning faſting, and never fail of a good 
Lodging the Night after it; which isa main Point thi 
with me, let me tell you, upon a Journey; and {0 HMup 
it is with me too, I can aſſure you, ſays one of the 
the Company (ſmiling) and I hope you have ſaid to 
your Leſſon in Form this very Morning. Yes ene 


yes, ſays Rinaldo, every Syllable of it: So that his 
you are ſafe, ſays the other; and yet after all this t* 
what do you think of a Wager now betwixt you W 
and me, which gets the better Lodging of the he 
two? Well, ſays Rinaldo, with all my Heart, K. 
provided you give me your Oath that you have in! 
not made uſe of the ſame Prayer. To tell you the 4 
Truth, ſays the other again, Praying is not my he 
Talent; but if I loſe this Wager, by the Grace ing 
of Heaven, I will go that Way to work hereafter; Pla 
however, for your preſent Satisfaction, I do nowWM'** 
ſolemnly {wear to you, that I have not either nou 
directly or indirectly called upon any Saint more Gre 
or leſs this Day. Hold, ſays Rinaldo, one Arti- for 
cle more, and then it is a Bett. You ſhall better 
bound to lodge at an Inn too; for I have no Friend e 
or Acquaintance upon the Road. Ay, that's but and 
Reaſon, ſays t'other, and now 'tis Done and 1 
Done, and the Wager ſhall be Horſe, Money and 59% 
Cloaths. 5 Mai 
As they were coaſting forward by the Side of Am 
a Wood, the Wagerer ſtopt ſhort, takes Rinaldo Auis 
Horſe by the Reins, and bids him Stand, Di. doo 
mount and Deliver, for this is the Time -and = 
whe 


Flace to determine the Wager. In one mw 
N they 


y Went 
1ought 
Jay of 
ab, | 
in tel] 
y fay 
ulian, 
good 
Point 
and {0 
ne of 
e {aid 
Yes, 
o that 
this 
Kt vou? 
F abe 
Jeart, 
have 
JU the 
ot my 
Jrace 
after; 
no 
either 
more 
Arti- 
all be 


riend 
's but 
F and 


y and 


de of 
alass 
Di 
And 
ord, 
they 
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they ſtript him to his Shirt, and turn'd him looſe 
bare-foot, cold and dirty, to ſhift for himſelf, with 


Ithe Wind in the Teeth of him, and a long Way to 


go. The Thieves in this Interim ſcam ering 


ſereral Ways, for their own Security, as faſt as 


they could, calling out to Rinaldo to make Tri- 
al of his Friend St. 714197. „ 

His Servant with his Valiſe (which was all 
the Hope he had left him) was not as yet come 
up; his Horſe, it ſeems, having caſt a Shoe by 
che Way, but he was got near enough however 
to ſee the Encounter, and to ſhew himſelf Rogue 


enough to leave his Maſter in the Lurch, and {ave 


his own Bacon, by ſcowring away croſs the Fields 


to the beſt Inn in the Town, where his Maſter 
was to have quartered that Night, and there was 
he tuddling and making good Chear, while poor 
Rinalio was groping out his Way up to the Ears 


Win Mud. 


About an Hour after the Bridge was drawn, 
he got up to the Walls of the Town, and hunt- 


Wing up and down a conſiderable Time for ſome 
Place of Shelter, Providence brought him at laſt 


to the Back- ſide of the Houſe with a kind of Pent- 
Ihouſe ro it, and a few ſcatter'd Straws upon the 


Ground under it: Rinaldo took up this Retreat 
for his Couch, and there laid himſelf down, 
trembling and ſhuddering ſo long, that he was 
over-heard into the next. Houſe, by the Lady 
and Maid-ſervant of the Famil 

The Miſtreſs of the Houſe was a brisk airy 
young Widow, and the Confident of a certain 
Marquis that carried on the Intreague of a Secret 


Amour with her in thoſe Lodgings. The. Mar- 


quis, for his Privacy and Convenience, had a Back- 
door into the Fields to go or come at any Time 
unſeen; the Lady looked for him that Night, and 
when every thing was made ready for his Recep- 

Ca 5 tion, 
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tion, Bath, Supper, Bed, Lady and all in her be 
Dreſs and Humour, in comes the Page with a 
Excuſe that his Lord could not come. 
This was a lucky Diſappointment for Rinali 
tor the Maid upon this Occaſion moved her Mi. 
treſs in his Favour: Madam, ſays ſhe, this Mt 
ſerable Wretch will be ſtarved to death if ther 
be not ſome care taken of him. Thou ſpeake{ 
like a good Wench, ſays the Lady, here is a 
empty Garret, and prithee put him in there, with 
a Squab and a little freſh Straw, and there le 
him take his Reſt ; but you muſt get him ſome 
what to eat. The Laſs does as ſhe was bid, and 
the opening of the Door was to Rinaldo, the ta 
king — out of his Grave. The Man was ex 
cellently well-ſhaped, and a very agreeable Per. 
fon to all Purpoſes, only out of Countenance at 
the beaſtly Circumſtances of his preſent Condit an 
en. He told his Story over and above. with vM th: 
good a Grace, that the Maid goes up to her Mi 7. 
treſs in a Tranſport of the rare Qualities of the 
Man, and, in ſhort, tells her from Point to Point — 
how he behaved himſelf; ſtay Sweetheart, ſay 
the Widow, have not I ſome Cloaths in the 
Wardrobe of my late Husband's? Yes, yes, Ma. 
dam, ſays the Servant, I am ſure you have; but 
in the firſt place, ſays the Widow (out of Reſpet 
to this Gentleman's Quality, as by this Time did 
evidently appear) carry him to the Bath that wa 
prepared for the — and after that give hin 
a Suit of my Husband's Cloaths, and then to Sup: 
per. The Widow's Thoughts were divided al 
this while twixt the Marquis and Rinaldo, but up 
on the Reſult ſhe came to this Concluſion, That 
Change was no Robbery, and that one Man might 
be as good as another. Rinaldo was come by thi 
time to have a very good Opinion again of St 
Juliam's Prayer. Supper and Deſart being now 


Over, 
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er bel over, and the two Lovers left to themſelves to 
ith a talk out the reſt, they made a Match on't before 

they parted, to the Satisfaction not only, of the 
nal two Principals, but of the Marquis himſelf. 
er Mi There needs no more to ſupply this Vacancy, but 
11s Mito imagine the tendereſt Things that are poſſible 
f ther to be ſpoken upon ſuch an Occaſion 


Deakeſ} 


After this Night's Converſation away goes Ri- 
is a 


naldo to his Inn, where he found his Lacquey 


e, with fast aſleep, and his Horſe and Baggage as he left 
ere e them: He changes his Cloaths, and in this Inte- 
ſome rim, in comes the News that his three Fellow 
d, and Travellers were fallen into the Hands of Juſtice, 
the ta being ſurprized upon the very Point of parting 
as ex. 


their Booty. They were preſently arraigned in 


le Per Courſe, tried, condemne „and executed; ſo 
LNCE i that Rinaldo recovered his Money, Goods, Horſe, 
m_ and Equipage, with a good Supper gratis, into 
ith { 


the Bargain; Thanks to. the Widow. and. St; 


er Mi 71; 

or th Julian. 

i — _ 3 

t, ſays 

n the RBG IX. 

* Of CENSURE and DETRAGCTION. 

F 
2 Here are a Sort of People that love to look 
e on the knotty Side of the Arras; and take 
* "WH little notice of the excellent Figure that is wrought 
uu 2pon the right Side of the Hangings: If they ſee 
o Sup ging 


© N many Perfections in a Man, and ip but one 
"If Failing in him, that muſt eclipſe the Glory of 
Thi: all the other. | 


night Li mira nitent, non ego paucis offendor maculis. 


y thi [ have ſo many Failings in my ſelf, that I ne- 
of 8. ver cenſure any Man ;-if I do, I cenſure my ſelf 
; nov i moſt; I love not to.reprehend that in another 
over, = | which 
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which I find in my own Breaſt; I affect not to 
play the Epicure, and inveigh againſt Luxury, ot 
be perfid ious my ſelf, and expect exact Fidelity 
from my Neighbour. ES + 


A wiſe Man which values himſelfu athe ſcore 


of Virtue, and not of Opinion, thinks himſelf nei. 


ther better or worſe for the Opinion of others. 


I have often admired how it ſhould come to 
paſs, that every Man loving himſelf beſt, ſhould 
more regard other Men's Opinions concerning 
himſelf than his own. 


When one told Peliſtarchus that a notorious | 


Railer ſpake well of him, 7'// lay my Life (ſaid 
he) ſomebody hath told him that I am dead, for 
ke can ſpeak well of no Man living. 

He that thinks himſelf injured, let him argue 
thus within himſelf; either he hath deſerved this, 
or he hath not; if he hath, it is a Judgment; if he 
hath not it is an Injuſtice. When you diſcover 
any Faults in others, make the right uſe of them, 
which 1s to correct and amend the like Failures 
in your ſelf : Therefore when you obſerve any Miſ- 
carriages in others, torget not to put this Queſtion 
to your ſelf, Am I not ſuch another? 

Moſes, an Abbot and a religious Perſon, was 
heretofore called to give Sentence againſt a Per- 
fon that had offended ; he came, but withal, 
brought a Bag full of Sand upon his Shoulders; 
being asked what he meant by that, They are 


(ſaid he) my Sins and Errors, which I can neither 
ſuguciently know, and am ſcarce able to bear: Hou 


then ſpall I judge of another? | : 
We live upon the Credit and Reports of o- 


thers; Truth ſeldom comes pure to us when it 


comes from far; for when it takes ſome Tincture 


of the Paſſions it meets with by the Way, it 


pleaſes or diſpleaſes according to the Colours 
that Paſſion or Intereſt gives it. Lb 
== Len 
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Men uſually frame both Opinions and Cen- 
ſures according to the Mould of Evil in them- 
ſelves: They are not moſt guilty that are moſt 
blamed: Thoſe who ſpeak againſt Machiavil 
practiſe him moſt. 


They that of every Ship Advantage take, | 
Find but thoſe faults which they want Wit to make. 


The firſt Report makes no Impreſſion upon 
| me; for Falſhood many times marches in the 
Front, and Truth follows after in the Rear. I 
always keep a Door open for a ſecond or third. 
information; to do otherwiſe, it may be pernici- 
cus, and give Advantage to the Artifice of Ma- 
lice, and ill-diſpoſed Perſons haſten to give the 
Tincture to Credulity. pe 
There is none ſo innocent as not to be ill- 

ipoken of, none ſo wicked as to want an Advo- 

cate : Fame, like a River, beareth up things light, 

and drowns thoſe which are weighty and ſolid. 

A Man muſt know many Things firſt, before 
he be able truly and judiciouſly to judge of ano- 
| ther, or of his Actions. 3 | 
lt is a harder Thing to avoid Cenſure, than to 
gain Applauſe; for this may be done by one great 
or wiſe Action in an Age; but to avoid Cenſure, 
2 Man mult paſs his whole Life, without ſaying 
| or doing one ill or fooliſh Thing. 

Conſider how apt Men are to be miſtaken in 
the Judgment of others. It was a long time that 
Democritus was taken for a Madman, and before 
| Socrates had any Eſteem in the World : How 
long was it before Cato could be underſtood ? 
Nay, he was affronted and condemned, and Peo- 
ple never knew the Value of him till they had 
loſt him. | 

Let no Man be confident of his own Merit; 

the beſt err ; And let no Man Tely too much 
1 C6 upon 


Manis a Tree, the Fruit whereof is never = 
e 
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upon his own Judgment; for the wiſeſt are de- 
ceived. 


Who is ſo happy as to pleaſe all, and be envied 
0 


of none? Who is ſo good that none complain of? Be 
The Athenians were diſpleaſed with their H. ¶ chou 
auonides becauſe he talked too loud: The Thebam Nell 
accuſed Paunictilus for ſpitting too much : The 1A 
Carthaginians ſpake ill of Hannibal becauſe he to Ce 
went open breaſted, with his Stomach bare: Other, I thers 
laughed at Julius Cæſar, becauſe he was ill girt. hend 
Before you cenſure others, ſee all be well at derat 
Home, otherwiſe you will prove ſuch a Cenſor Mrathe 
Norium, as was Manilius Plancis in the Romas Ne 
Story, £217 nihhil objicere poſſit Adoleſtentibus, qul Nof ot 
9:02 agnoſceret Senex : Or you will be condemned our 
as the Phyfician was by the Tragedian, for pre. Im 
tending to heal other Men's Diſtempers, and at Ned of 
the ſame time his own Sores running. tſotig 
Cum tua perviaeas oculis male Lippis inunctis 165 : 
Cir in amicorum vitia tam cerns acute? _ If 
I love not to arraign other Men's Faults, and M.,irt.c 
leave my ſelf out of the Indictment; I am not WMa:ite 
curious to know what my Neighbour hath ſaid, my { 
done, or attempted ; but only what I do my ſelt, WI 
that it may be juſt and honeſt. Ime, © 
When any thing diſpleaſes me; before I con- N cerne. 
demn it in others, I enquire if I be not guilty of Maxi 
it my ſelf; and by ſo doing, from whatever | I hay 
hear or ſee, I draw ſome Advantages ; and things Wlicye 
are at a good paſs when one Man is the better ¶ ſed hi 
for another Man's Faults. it; n. 


One Man's Fault is another Man's Leſſon, {Mſhoul, 
which made the Muſician ſend his Scholars to a Pat 
bad Player, to avoid his Faults. that « 
ed ho 
| were 
and ct 


but in the latter Seaſon ; his Nature cannot 
diſcovered while it is green 5 we mult ſee the 
* | 5 Flower 
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Flower and Fruit of it: 1541 048 la Sera, faith the 
{;alian, the Evening crowns the Morning, and 
the Life of Man mutt be cenſured by the End. 
Be not cenſorious, for thou knoweſt not whom 
thou judgeſt : It is a more dextrous Error to ſpeak 
well of an evil Man, than ill of a good Man. 
A Cenſurer is more than any other obnoxious 
to Cenſure ; for taking upon him to judge of o- 
Y thers, he is ſuppoſed leſs faulty than the repre- 


rt. hended; they are invited to a more ſtrict Conſi- 
| at Wdcration of his Life and Actions, and no leſs, but 
rather much more tocenſure him than he another. 
2 Never employ your ſelf to diſcern the Faults 


of others, but be careful to mend and prevent 
your own. 1 

Imitate Socrates, whoſe Cenſure being requir- 
ed of an unlearned Book, anſwered, That he 
thought thoſe Things which be underſtood not, as 
od and worthy of Commenaation, as thoſe whish 
W 2 : Thus ought all wiſe Men to do. 

It 1 ſee a Vice in a Man, I reprove the Vice, 
without reproaching of the Perſon : I love not to 
frike too hard upon others, becauſe I know I 
my ſelf do often deſerve Blows. | 


elf, When Jam told that any Man hath reproached 
me, or ſpoken ill of me, I am not over much con- 

on. cerned, but behave my ſelf according to the 

y of N Maxims of Prudence and Charity; and conſider 

er! have this but at ſecond hand, I can hardly be- 

ing lieve it; or if he did ſay it, ſome Body hath abu- 


{ed him, I am confident he hath no ill meaning in 
it; nay, it may be he ſaid it on purpoſe that I 
ſhould hear of it again, and be the betterfor it. 
Patience is a Remedy againſt all Slanders, and 
that old Courtier was in the right, who being ask- 
ed how he kept himſelf ſo long in Favour, an- 
L wered, By receiving Injuries and ill Language, 
aud crying your Humble Servant for them. 1 
| C 
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Whoſoever is vexed at a Reproach, would bt 
proud if he were commended. a 


Humane Prudence. 
He that values himſelf upon Conſcience, ng 


Opinion, never heeds Reproaches. When I an ( 
ill ſpoken of, I take it thus, If I have not deſerv e. 8 
it, — never the worſe; if I have, I'll mend. * 
If a Jewel be bright, no matter who ſays it ima: 


a Counterfeit : If my Conſcience tell me that l 
am innocent, what do I care who tells the Word 
that I am guilty? 51 E 
- Malice may ſpit her Venom at me, but cann«M 
hurt me: A Scandal is only aſlight Stroke upaſfh 
the Party injured, and returns with greater ForcM 
upon him that gave it, like Arrows that are ſhit 
into the Air, and fall back to the Earth again. 
Never ſpeak ill of any Man; if of a good Mar 
it is Impiety ; if of a bad Man, give him youll 
Prayers. | | 
Never carry a Sword in your Tongue to woun 
the Reputation of any Man. 
The Anger of a talking noiſy Perſon is nu 
much to be regarded; but have a care of prov 
king a cloſe and reſervd Enemy; for there ma 
be Danger in it. ic: Db. 5 
There were two young Men that in their Cup 
fell very foul upon Dionyſius the Elaer, for hi 
Tyranny. He invited them both to Supper; a 


perceiving that one of them prated freely ani Ti 
tooliſhly, but the other drank warily and ſparitg d th 
iy; he diſmifled the former as a drunken Pellon Other, 
whoſe Treaſon lay no deeper than his Wine, au Let 
put the other to Death, as a cloſe and a di f no 
affected Traitor. | 120 bert 


Zeno being demanded how he behaved bimid 
when he was reviled ? He ſaid, As an Ambaſſ 
Joy Ai ſini ſſea 217hout Anſwer. ET 


A Conceit upon a ſquint Eye, a hunch Back 
or any perſonal Detect, paſſes for a Reproz) 
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and why may we not as well hear of it as ſee it? 


» not 
I am Calumny to a virtuous Perſon, is no more than 
erv' (a Shower into the Sen. 

end. When Petilius and Quintus accuſed Scipio of 


iMMmany Crimes before the People, On that very Day 
(daid he) 7 conquered Hannibal and Carthage: I, 
Vorl or my part, am going with my Crown on, to ſacri- 
Wc in the Capitol, aud let him that pleaſeth vote 


anno upon me. Having thus ſaid, he went his Way, 
upon not regarding them or their Accuſations. 
Fore There is nothing ſo irkſome to me, as to hear 


one Man back-bite another: Menmen hearing of 
a mercenary Soldier outragioufly exclaiming a- 
Woainſt Alerander, he lent him a Blow with his 
Launce, ſaying, He had hired him to fight againſt 
Alexander, ct to rail at him. 5 
lf any one tells me ſuch a Man ſlandered me 
Thus and thus, I never apologize for my ſelf, but 
anſwer him again only thus, He knows not my 
Ver Faults ; if he did, he world never have reck- 
ped only thoſe youu tell me of. | 
There is no Protection againſt a 1 


Cup Tongue, it is ſharper than Actius his Razor: I ha 

or hi ather ſtand at the Mercy of a Haflliſco, or Serpen- 
3 ane, than the Fury of an outragious Tongue. 
and 'Tis kingly to do well and hear ill: If I can but 
whe | E the one, I ſhall not much regard to bear the 
cher. $I ö 


Let your Diſcourſe of others be fair; ſpeak ill 
ff no Body. To do it in his Abſence is the Pro- 
perty of a Coward that ſtabs a Man behind his 
Back; if to his Face, you add an Affront to the 
Scandal ; he that praiſes, beſtows a Pavour, but he 
that detracts, commits a Robbery, in taking from 
another what is juſtly his: Every Manthinks he 
leſerves better than indeed he doth ; therefore 
ou cannot oblige Mankind more, than to ſpeak 
vell: Man is the greateſt Humoriſt and Flatterer 
i himſelf in the World. I have 


| Poiſon of virulent Tongues, 
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I have obſerved, that no Men are ſo ready v 
Tully the Honour and Reputation of others, a 
thoſe who deſerve the worſt themſelves ; yet | 
have ſo much Charity for them, to believe that 
many times they do it not ſo much out of a Prin 
ciple of Malice, as thereby to gain Reputatinſ 
1 Virtue and Juſtice. Wherefore if any Perſon 
ſhall ſpeak ill of you, never diſquiet your ſelf; 
but endeavour to live ſo virtuouſly, as the World 
ſhall not believe that to be true which is reported «rf 
of you; and you mult underſtand, that many ſpeałl . 
ill, becauſe they never learned to ſpeak well. 

Your own Innocency will be a Back of Steel 
unto you, and a clear Soul, like a Caſtle againf 
all the Artillery of depraving Spirits, is impreg 
nable; however it will be your Wiſdom to carr 
a Counterpeſt or Antidote about you againſt th Man 


It was a notable Inſtance of Prudence and good 
Government in a Nobleman of our own : A Dota 
of Phyſick gave him the Lye ; and the Earl very 
temperately told him, That he would zake any 
thing of him butPhyſick. This was a nobleGal- 
lantry of Spirit; for a Lye, like falſe and coun- 
terfeit Money, tho' a good Man may receive it 
yet he ought not in Juſtice to pay it. 

I am not much concerned what the Comman 
People think of me: Nay, if they tell me I ama 
Fool : I can have the ſame Sentiments with that 
great Chancellor, who when Cardinal Joolſey 
told him he was the verieſt Fool in the Council; 


mand 
cepti 
00 0b 
and n; 
great, 
Moon 
dun fo 


God be thanked, ſaid he, that my Maſter hat 7; 
but one Fool here. I do defire to honour my) &, 
Life not by other Men's Opinions, but by E- 
own Actions. Si vis beatus eſſe, cogita hoc u _. 

mum contemnere, & contenni ; nondum es fein Haft 
ſi te turba non aeriſerit. | within 


Make your ſelf agreeable to all; for there o 
: | ng | 
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dy wil no Perſon ſo contemptible but it may be in his 
Power to be your beſt Friend or your worſt Ene- 


4rd. my: No Enemy is contemptible enough to be 
p a deſpiſed, ſince the moſt Deſpicable command 
r ereater Strength, Wiſdom and Intereſt than their 
at wn, to aſſiſt in the Deſigns of Malice or Miſchief, 


Erne Eagle is not ſafe in the Arms of Jupiter 


fel; he Day ſhe offends the little Beetle. Have a 
Vorld rare of an Ox before you, of an Aſs behind you, 
my land of the Prieſt on either Side of you. If you do 
ou Courteſies to a hundred Men, and diſoblige but 


Bone, that one ſhall be more active to your Ruin, 
than all the other ſhall be to ſerve you. There- 


aink ore if you will gain Reſpe&, turn Uſurer, and 
Feb make all Men enter into Obligations to you. The 
715 orld is a Shop of Tools, of which the wiſe 
I ie only is the Maſter. | 

_ 3 

very Of PAss10N. | 

an | 

Gal A Wiſe Man is a great Monarch, he hath an 


Empire within himſelf; Reaſon com- 
Wands in chief, and poſſeſſes the Throne and 
ceptre. All his Paſſions, like Obedient Subjects, 
do obey; though the Territories ſeem but ſmall 
and narrow, yet the Command and Royalty is 


that great, and reaches farther than he that wears the 
Moon for his. Creſt, or the other that wears the 
ci! ;{Woun for his Helmet. FP 

hath Tatius regnes avi dum domando Spiritum, quam 


S Lybiam remotis Gadibus jungas, 
Et uterque Pæœnus ſerviat uni. | 
Paſſion and Reaſon are a kind of Civil War 


within us, and as the one or the other hath Do- 
re minion, we are either good or bad. | 


ng | He 


A 
— ee penn en 


had not firſt overcome himſelf. 5 5 


Beaſts were in Orflieus's Theatre, when thei 
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He that can ſubdue his Paſſions, ſhall obtain 
more glorious Victory than if he had placed h 
Standards in the fartheſt Confines of Ia and {jj 
ca; and his Triumph is more renowned, than 
he had everthrown the Medes and Perſians. | 

Fabius had never conquered Hanmnivai, if wi 


It! 


They which have conquered Nations, drivafi 
Armies before them, and ſubdued all open Ene 
mies, have been conquered by their Paſſions, with 
out any Refiſtanc, : 

Alexander, when he Was Maſter of the Work ; 
was yet a Slave to his Paſſions ; and was led i 
Triumph by them. 1 

If you can but tune your Paſſions, and redu Wi 
them to Harmony by Reaſon, you will rende f 
your felt as pleaſant and eaſy as the Birds and 


liſtened to his Harp. 

As you are a Part of the Univerſe, I would na 
nave you, by any diſorderly and irregular Paſſion 
to diſturb the Harmony of it, and become a ja 
ring String in ſo well-tuned an Inſtrument. 
HFeap up Gold, gather together Silver, and rail 
Pyramids of Honour; if you do not compoſe th 
Diſorders of your own Mind, flint your Defirez 
and deliver your ſelf from Fears and Cares, yo 
do but rack Wine fora Man in a Fever. 
The Way to ſecure your Paſſions, is to ſubdui 
your Deſires ; if they be ill, not to permit then 
to advance; if good, ſo to moderate them, as not 
to expect for the future a greater Favour than the 
Nature of the thing, and the Inconſtancy of For 
tune will permit, always ballancing what yol 
hope for, with what you fear; for a wiſe Mar 
ought to live no more in Hope than in Fear, not 
put it into the Power of Fortune, to take at) 
thing trom, oradd any thing to his Felicity. 
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dtainW [t is the greateſt Dominion to rule one's ſelf, 
ed HMnd to govern our Paſſions, is the Triumph of 
d 4/1 {dom. . A 

han if will never gratify my Enemies ſo far, as to 


ew my ſelf concerned in any Paſſion. 
if b W 4 Mind tranſported with Paſſion, rejects the 
eit Reaſons, and retains the worſt Opinions: 
dri re a Bolter, which lets the Flour paſs, and 
Ene eeps nothing but the Bran. 1 
with A wiſe Man makes all his Paſſions ſubſervient 
his Reaſon. 7 21454 
Vor Of all Paſſions there is none ſo extravagant and 
led i MMutragious as that of Anger; other Paſſions ſollicit 
Und miſlead us, but this runs away with us by 


edu orce, hurries us as well to our own, as toanother's 
ende Ruin; it falls many times upon the wrong Perſon, 
Is and diſcharges it ſelf upon the innocent inſtead of 
the e guilty, and makes the moſt trivial Offences to 


Ne capital, and puniſheth an inconſiderate Word 


Ido erhaps with Fetters, Infamy or Death: It allows 


Ton Man neither Time nor Means for Defence, but 

a ja. idges a Cauſe without hearing it, and admits of 
Jo Mediation: It ſpares neither Friend nor Foe, 

* ut tears all to Pieces, and caſts humane Nature 

e the 


Into a 1 State of War. 


eſire Look upon an angry Man in the Pit of his Rage, 


ö you 


bdue 
then 


im; he is more ſavage than the Tigers there; 
low him into a Flame, and you may ſee Volcanos, 
urricanes and Huraſors in him. 


s not When you are in the higheſt Rage and Fit of 
n the nger, preſently run to your Zooking-g/aſs, there 
For- ou ſhall ſee your Blood boiling with Choler, 

zou our Eyes ſparkling with Fire, your Hair ſtand- 
MaWng an end, your Face diſtorted with menacing 
„not eatures, inſomuch as the Spectacle of your own 


eformity will render you frightful to your ſelf. 
this Paroxyſm of Rage, the beſt Antidote (that 
| I know) 


Ind you may ſee all Africa and its Prodigies in 


— — — CS — 
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ters in a great Tempeſt: Reaſon will be y 


by any unwary Word or Action, or kindle a Fin 


have its full Courſe 5 when it is the higheſt, if 


dent whatſoever: The Clouds and Tempeſtsar 


I know) againſt the Malignity of his Diſtemp 
is, to apply Lenity to it, that will recompenſe | 
again, becalm the Mind, and keep it in ſuch; 
becoming Temper, that it is not moved in it {ei 
nor ſuffers any paſſionate Eruption or Sally diff 
the Spirits and Blood into the other Membea|M 
that may cauſe any the leaſt Indecorum. 

The Torrent of Paſſion is like troubled Wi 


beſt Pilot to bring you into a ſafe Port, but 5 
mult have a care you do not increafe the Sto 


while the Wind is in a Corner which maj 
blow it on your Face. þ 
It was Pyrhagoras's Symbol, Cut not Fire wil 


a Sword; adviſing not to exaſperate an ang Yc 
Perſon, but to give way to him. 6555 bs U, 

Have not to do with any Man in his Paſlinith 
for Men are not like Iron, to be wrought up, C! 
when they are hot. | Wild 


Give place to the Torrent of Fury, and let 


will turn again; and then you ſhall have the Ti 


as ſtrong with you, as before it was againſt you Ar 

I fear unruly Paſſions more than the Arrous hem 

an Enemy, and the Slavery of them, more th As 
the Fetters of the Conqueror. ent 

There is no ſurer Argument of a great Ming beſid 


than not to be tranſported to Anger by any Acc 


formed below, but all above is quiet and ſeren Mio or 
which is the Emblem of a brave Man, that mi Be 
ſters all Provocations, and lives within himſelf, Nas if 
Obviate the firſt Motion of Paſſion, if you carMorer] 
not refiſt the firſt, you will far leſs reſiſt the & Mvehei 
cond, and it ſtill grows worſe and worſe; ireſtra 
the ſame Difficulty which in the beginning mig your 
be ſurmounted, is greater in the End. to pr. 


Paſſion 


temp. 
nſe lind; ſo ſoon as they begin to be turgid and ex- 
ſuch ed, the Mind becomes ſick, and if the Diſtem- 
1 it ſe er riſes to the Mouth, and breaks into Anger, it 
ally M etrays the Tower of Reaſon to the Fury of an 
mben ſulting Paſſion: When once your Paſſions are 

gon, all the Avenues and Sally-Ports of the 
d Min are diſcovered, and by Conſequence may be 
e you ommanded. And therefore Ido adviſe you tò try 
ut jo the firit Place to ſubdue your Paſſions, or at leaſt 
Ston artificially to diſguiſe them, that no Spy may be 
a h ble to unmask your Thoughts; here to diſſemble, 
1 ma a great Point of Prudence; for by this means 


re wi hat no Eye ſhall be able to diſcover them. 
ang You muſt keep your Paſſions in your Power, 
Is Uly/es did the Winds in his Bottle, and deal 
asu ich them as we do with Mad-men, keep them 
t upon Chains for fear of Miſchief; for otherwiſe a 
id Beaſt is not fo ungovernable. | 

i let WW Some Perſons are above our Anger, others be- 
ft, ow it ; to contend with our Inferiors is Indiſ- 
e Ti retion, and with our Superiors an Indignity. 


on Anger may make dull Men witty, but it keeps 

ows8them poor. | % 71 

e tha As Diogenes was diſputing of Anger; an inſo- 
ent young Fellow, to try if he could put him 

Mine peſide his Philoſophy, ſpit on his Face. Young 

Ac lan, ſaid Diogenes, this doth not make me angry 

{ts Wet ; but I am in ſome doubt whether I ſhould be 

ren o or no. | 5 

it mi Be circumſpett in every thing you _ or do, 

ſelf, es if your Enemies ſtood at your Elbow, and 


u ca 
ne „ 
nigh 


Illion 


overlook'd every Action: This will beget in you 


your Mind with good Thoughts and Reſolutions 
to proceed in a virtuous Courſe of Life. 
; Paſſions 
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paſſions are the elementary Humours of the 


Jou ſo cunningly hide all your Imperfections, 


vehement Deſires and earneſt Endeavours of the 
reſtraining your diſorderly Paſſions; this will fill 


— ů — 


over your ſelf, and may conſider how far it ist | 


then brake them all in Pieces; Leſt, ſaid he, my 


\ 
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Paſſions are a great deal older than our Reaſo 
they came into the World with us, but our Re 
ſon follows a long time after. 

There is not a more effectual Remedy again 
Anger, than Time and Patience. _ 

A Servant of Plato having committed a ge 
Fault, Sper/ippus, ſays he, do you beat that bel | 
low, for I am angry; ſo he forbore ſtriking hin! 
for the very Reaſon that would have made an 
ther Man to do it. * £ 

When! ſee my Friend in a great Rage againlliſ 
any Perſon, I pretend to be angry too; and 
join with him not only in the Opinion of the li 

jury, but in the ſeeming Continuance of the Re 
venge ; by this means I get Time, and by adviſing 
ſome greater Puniſhment, I put off the preſenM 
and ſo abate his Fury, mw 

The firſt Step to the Moderation of Paſſion ii 
to perceive that you are falling into Paſſion ; bl 

that means you enter the Liſt with a full Powe 


ceflary to give Way to Reſentment 3 with thi 
Reflection you may be angry, and put a Stop hill 
itas you pleaſe. ...! 
If your Paſſions are duly conſidered, you ſhould 
need no other Cure than th= Conſideration of then; 
let the firſt Fervour abate, and the Miſt which dar 
ens the Mind will be either leſſened or diſpelled 
It is a Sign of a rich Stock of Senſe to know ho 
to prevent and correct one's Humour; ſince it 84 
Diſeaſe of the Mind, wherein a wiſe Man ought 
to govern himſelf as ina Diſtemper of Body. 
Take away the Cauſe of Paſſion, and you wil 
never ſally into Paſſion. When a Stranger brought 
Cotis ſome earthen Veſſels thin and brittle, but de- 
licately ſhaped and admirably adorned with Scul- 
ptures, he requited the Stranger for them, and 


* 


r Re 


again 


4 hy \ is Hand was in the Air, he checked himſelf, but 
g hin 
le au | whe 
gam now, ſays he, puniſhing of an angry Man: 
zan that he had left the Servant to chaſtiſe himſelf, 
r hc thought it was not fit that a Servant ſhould 


e in his Power that was not his own Maſter. 


and| 
he li 
e Ro 


1vitin 
reſent; 


Non, i 
nz 
Power 3 


ine e Gun-powder, blowing up all in a Moment: 


h thi 
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eaſcu Aon ſhould provoke me to puniſh exceſſively 


oſe that ſhould break them. 

He that would exerciſe a Power profitable to 
imſelf, and grievous to no Body elſe, let him 
ractiſe it upon his Paſſions, | 


Plato was about to ſtrike his Servant, and while 


ill held it in that menacing Poſture: A Friend of 
is took notice of it, and asked him what he meant. 


To be angry at Anger, is almoſt the only juſti- 


unmans us by the Tranſports of Anger; Evils are 
dt removed, but made worſe, and the very Anger 
des more Hurt than the Injury we complain of; 
her Paſſions ri ſe in us by Degrees, but this laſhes 


nger may glance into the Breaſt of a wiſe Man, 


topt r it reſts in the Boſom of Fools. A good Man is 


houldl 


zverangryjat any thing but at Sin; and he that is 


gry with this Sin, ſhall never fin in his Anger. 


If you be naturally diſpoſed to Anger, frequent 
e Company of the Patient ; by this means, with- 
tany Labour, you will attain to a fit Temper ; 


Pr Converſation is of great Moment: Manners, 
Eumours, nay Opinions are thereby inſenſibly 


ommunicated. 


Never ſink ſo below your ſelf, as to let any 


aſſion get the better of you. When Paſſion en- 


ers in at the Fore-gate, Wiſdom goes out at the 
oltern, 


He who commands himſelf: commands 1 


Vorld too; and the more Authority you have 
ver others, the more Command you muſt have 
ver your {elf, E 


I can- 


able Exerciſe of this Paſſion for it is an Affection 
© unquiet and turbulent, that if it once ſeize us, 
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I cannot but admire at the Temperof that Py, 

ſian, who in his Fury threatened the Tempe 

and whipt the Sea. 5 


| I do not love to ſee a paſſionate Man ſcourl inc, 
himſelf with his own Scorpions, and in the mid 11 
of his innocent Contentments, fondly to gin falle 
himſelf Alarms. | ' FIC 
It is the Infelicity of many Men, to break oy A 
into the greateſt Paſſion upon the leaſt OccafioMrer! 
not unlike that Gentleman (though learned, can 
none of the wiſeſt) when ſeeing the Man the 


Plough, fell into a violent Diſorder, and wall 
much incenſed againſt him, becauſe he did nſ 
plough ſecumdum Artem, in drawing his Furronf 
mathematically, and in Linea Reffa, as he aid; 


a Friend of his ſtanding by, told him, that he ha 

little reaſon to be diſpleaſed, if he confidered ti ienc 
ſmall Difference between Errare and Arare, Matic 
I am not troubled, if I ſee a Butterfly in Mults 
Air, and cannot catch it. —” Nen, 
Be thou like the Caſpian Sea, which is ſiy 
never to ebb nor flow. it 
It is more prudent to paſs by trivial Offene here 
than to quarrel for them; by the laſt you em) 
even with your Adverſary, but by the firſt abo vil 
| ococen 

8 e ; onſc 
SECT. xi. af 

Of INIJVRIES and REVENGE. — 

i 4 

WW I have an Injury done me, I never Sto; 
the Beacon a Fire, nor am I troubled: Wt ſi 
confider who did it; if my Kinſman, he did me 
ignorantly; if my Friend, he did it againſt . So | 
Will; if my Enemy, it's no more than] nou ere 
ed; I ever put a fair Conſtruction upon any tn 0 fret 
that happens to me. | erer 


Axrohbelu 
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% Accbelaus, when one ſprinkled Water upon 
wel bim, and his Friends aggravated the Crime; Tor 


Ewe iniſtalken, ſaid he, be did net ſprinkle it upon 

me, Lit ſome other Perſon he took me to be. 

[ have often found by Experience, that I have 

Wall, fallen into no great Inconyeniencies when I have 
taken Wrongs patiently. 


k ou And we ſhew our ſelves greater than our Ad- 
aſion verſaries, when we let the World ſee that they 
I, y rannot trouble us. When Children and Fools do 
lan the ſame things to us that we fret at in others 


f more advanced Years, we paſs them without 
WE Frown ; which ſhews, that it is not the Acts 
None us by our Enemies, but our own Reſent- 
ment that injures us. 

bear the Injuriesof others with the ſame Pa- 
ience that a Phyſician does thoſe of a Phrenetick 
Patient: I can patiently ſuſtain all outragious In- 
ſults againſt me; my Deſire is to arrive at Hea- 
Won, and I ever bleſs the Hand which ſhorten 
nl Tourney, - | 
| If an Injury be done me, and if I do my Part, 
here's no Hurt done; it is in the Nature of an E- 
my to do Miſchief; and it is my Duty to requite 
vil with Good: I make uſe of it for the Exerciſe 
End Trial of my Virtue; I confront it with the In- 
Focency of my Life, and the Security of a good 
onſcience; I am not much moved, but keep my 
elf {till cheerful, and fixed in my Station. ” 

A Man that walks in the Streets of a Populous 
Liity,muſt expect to meet with a Slip in one Place; 
Stop in another, a Daſh of the Kennel in a third; 
bled: Nut ſuch are the Adventures of Life, and with the 
ame Confideration are they to be undergone. 

So long as there are bad Men in the World, 
here will be Villany in it; and he that is reſolv'd 
0 fret himſelf for whatſoever he ſees amiſs, ſhall 
erer have one quiet Hour while he lives. 

D I would 
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I would have you practiſe to be a good Wref.. 
ler ; which will teach you to ſtand firm, what: 


ever befalls you, 8 1 N 
If you be injured, you do your Ad verſary too ure 
much Honour to take notice of it, and think Hier 
too meanly of your ſelf to revenge it; let me ad. ent 
viſe you to diſſemble an Injury, when you have Hiro 
not the Power to revenge it; and generouſly to [t 
forgive it, when you have the means to do it. Ip 
It is a noble Way of Revenge to forget Inju. eng 
ries; for Reſentment doth but encourage that 
Malice which Neglect would diſſipate. LeniWy : 
the Twelfth of France, being adviſed by ſome em 
his Council to puniſh ſuch as were Enemies ure 
him when he was Duke of Or/eans ; anſwered likeonq 
a Prince, J hat it did not ſuit with the Glory of of | 
Hing of France, o revenge the Injuries done Mar. 
zZhe Duke of Orleans. 5 He 
In Revenge we act the Executioner, but it b mſe 
jongs to a King to pardon : In the one we be tere 
ſtow a Favour, but in the other we betray ou One 


Infirmity. a 
He that pardons proclaims in ſo doing, that hf 
fears not his Enemies; butRevengeimplies a Fea 
of what we deſire upon that Account to leſſen. 
He that is naturally revengeful, keeps bi 
Wounds open; which otherwiſe would cloſe a 
themſelves, 
When I am more powerful than he that inj 
red me, I never take Advantage of him, for thi 
is as mean, as for an armed Man to force his! 
nemy to fight when he hath no Weapon; andi 
i have no Power to repel it, I never ſtorm, fat 


Choler without Power, is like a Wind that make 
a Noiſe but cannot hurt. SS Vim, 
Pardon is a glorious Kind of Revenge; I thing 
my ſelf ſufficiently revenged of my Enemy it | a 
J alt 


* 
vs 


pardon him. Cicero did more commend C 
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or pardoning Metellus, than for the great Victo- 
obtained againſt his Enemies. 

I prefer the Glory of pardoning before the Plea- 


(reſt. 
Vhat⸗ 


y too ure of a victorious Revenge; for ſometimes for- 

think Her Revenge hath been the Cauſe of future Re- 
e ad. Mentance; and the Pleaſure of doing Evil turns 

hare to the Diſpleaſure of having done it. 

{ly ot is the Work of Prudence to prevent an Inju- 

it. v; and of a great Mind, when done, not to re- 

Inju- Menge it: He that hath Revenge in his Power, 

that nd docs not uſe it, is the great Man: It is for 

Leuuhw and vulgar Spirits to ſtorm and tranſport 
me d emſelves: Subdue your Affections: To en- 

es ure Injuries with a brave Mind, is one half the 


2d lil H onqueſt. 

y 1 honour Epictetus more for his ιαπ 5 4nixs, 

one e and forbear, than if he had built a Pyramid. 
| He that doth an Injury to another, doth it. to 

— and it is many times repaid with full 

Ptereſt. | 

Once upon a time the Lion being very fick, 

the Beaſts of the Field came to viſit him, only 


it be. 
ye be. 
ay out 


nat he e Fox did neglect to do his Duty; the Lion much 
à Feu mired the Unkindneſs of the Fox; the Wolf 
ſen. d the Lion, 7 at many times he ſpake to the Fox 
2s bu it pon him, but coul not prevail, and re- 


loſe ¶eſented it with all Diſadvantages to the Fox, in- 
much that the Lion was much diſpleaſed ; 
ereupon the Lion ſent a Summons to the Fox, 
o appeared; and being asked by the Lion, why 
would not give him a Viſit, knowing he was 
111? the Fox told the Lion, That he had been 
Kh troubled that his Majeſty had not been well, 
4 had confulted all the Phyſicians for ſome Cure 
Vim, who unanimouſly did agree that there was 
thing better, or would ſooner deliver him from his 
ſremper which was upon him, than to get afar 
of and flay him alive, and lay the Skin hot to his 
D 2 Body ; 
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 aalun feci; ſi quando incidit, ſedavi ut potui. 8 


veiged it; Bebel, T leave unto you Charity, 
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Body: The Lion thanked the Fox for his Cu 
and Regard of him. In ſome ſhort time afte ch 
the Wolf came to wait upon the Lion, the Liu e! 
ordered him to be apprehended and flay'd, anvil 
his Skin laid hot to his Body, according to tu: 
Direction of the Fox; by that means the Lia elf 
was perfectly recovered, and the Fox quite 
Scores with the Wolf for his ill Office done hinff@t : 
to the Lion. : Fron 
Do Injury to no Man, though never ſs mean, fi es 
once in ſeven Tears he may have an Opportunity oi 
40 the greateſt Mam mich good or harm. cn 
At a time a Mouſe troubled a Sleeping Li ma 
and diſturbed him, and happened to fall und © 
his Paw; he deſired the Lion to ſpare him, lia!) 


was but a Mouſe, and yet might live poſſibly t 
do him a Kindneſs: But howſoever he was nt 
worth his Indignation ; thereupon the Lion |t 
the Mouſe go. Some time after the Lion was ti 
ken in a Net, the Mouſe hearing of it, in Grat 
tude came and eat aſunder the Net, and delivſ 
ed the Lion, who for all his Greatneſs could nl 
deliver himſelt. ; 

I ſhall commend unto you St. Harnard's Leg 
cy, which if Story ſpeaketh Truth, was engravil 
upon his Tomb: 77:9 vobis, fratres,obſervandat 
tinguo, qui ut Potili obſervavi. Primo, Newini Sc #4 


eindogmnns ſemper ſenſu meo quam alterins crelil | 
Tertio, Leſus de Ledente nunquam vi ndictam pei 
Ecce Charitatem, Humilitatem dc Patientiam u 
bis relinquo. Prethren, three things T leave untoyl 
70 be obſerves, which as I was able Tobſerven. Fil 
never gave offence to any; if at any time it hi 
fened,T pacified it as well as I could. Secondly,14 
rays gave leſs Credit to my own Sentiments thin 
rhoſe cf others, Thirdly, Being injured, I never" 


mility and Patience, \ 
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When you have an Injury done you, confider 
hat it is that diſturbs you; it's not the Thing it 
elf, but Opinion; remove the Opinion, and you 
ill not think your ſelf wronged : Nothing can 


$ Cate 
After, 
> Lio 


, anif If 
Ap Wit you, 3 you join with it to hurt your 
Liu elf: The Mind is fate and unacceſſible, and out 
Ultted > pf the reach of Injuries : The thing We complain 


© binpfeis without us, and ſtands {till and quiet z it is 


rom Opinion within us, from whence the Trou- 

an, Mes and Tumults do proceed; we make our ſelves 

rity Vore Injuries than are offered us, and the Appre- 

enſion of wrong doth us more harm than the 
- marteſt part of the Wrong. 

7 — martert P 8 

unde 


Catch not too ſoon at an Offence, nor give too 


im, Maſy way to Anger; the one ſhews a weak Judg- 
ibly ofWncnt, the other a perverſe Nature, 
„as e Hath any Man wronged you? be bravely re- 


on Meenged; flight it, and the Work is begun; for- 
was tl dire it, and it is finiſhed: He is below himſelf 
Gra That is not above an Injury. | 

ele The beſt Remedy of an Injury, conſiſts in the 
11d u forgetting of it; but many times we forget the 
Remedy, and thoſe things are beſt remembred, 


Leg bich ought moſt to be forgotten: A Fool ſtruck 
gra % when he was ſorry for it, Cato had forgot 
, for faith Seneca, Melius putavit non ignoſcere 
11 an 05710 ſcere. | 

i. Hath any wounded you with Injuries? meet 


them with Patience; haſty Words rankle the 


Ml Wh | 
ound, ſoft Language dreſſes it, Forgiveneſs 


22 eli Ng 

am WW cures it, and Oblivion takes away the Scar. 

oy King 421130215 one Night hearing ſome of his 
2. Pi Soldiers railing againſt him, when there was but 


Hanging betwixt them; putting it gently aſide, 
Soldiers, fays he, ſtand a little farther eff for fear 
the King ſnould hear you. 

When an ill Office is done me, I am not diſ- 


ever 
y, Hi pleaſed, becauſe it ſhall not be in the Power of 
Whi __ az my 
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my Enemy to make me angry, or put me int 
Patizon : I pardon others, as though I did dai 
offend my ſelf ; and ſo abſtain from offending 2 
though I pardoned no Body. 
All the Art that I uſe to vanquiſh my Enemies 
18, to do them all the Good I can. | 
It you be diſpleaſed with every Peccadillo, you \ 
will become habitually froward : Learn to be ps 
tient, by obſerving the Inconveniencies of Impaifi 
| tzence in other Men. fd = 
It you have any Infelicity upon you, by your Im 
patience you ſuperadd another to it: He who ſub 
mits to his Paſſions, at the ſame time is a Slave 
many Tyrants. I prefer the Freedom of my Min 
and the Serenity of my Soul (not clouded witt 
Paſſions) before the Empire of the World. 


When I am injured, I never complain, for ca 
have obſerved that Complaints do rather excit to : 
a Paſſion to offend us, than a Compaſſion to am 
comfort us; they make way for thoſe that heat the 
them to do the {ſame to us, that thoſe have done all 
of whom we complain; and the Knowledge of fon 
the Injury done by the firſt, ſerves the ſecond fo an 
an Excuſe ; and complaining of paſt Injurics o. 
gives Occaſion for future. " and 

It will be the Teſt of Prudence in you without m 
any Paſſion to endure the Injuries and, Follies o tha 
other Men; if you cannot endure them in others, ny: 
you make them your own : For firſt you loſe your an . 


Judgment, and then offend your ſelt ; and ſo Pal: F 
ſion will precipitate you into that Ill which youll no 
would avoid. | 

If any Man doth me an Injury, I am not di- 
ſturbed, but muſt pity him; for he is the firſt ol. 
fended, and receives the greateſt Damage, becaulc 
in this he loſeth the uſe of Reaſon, 

The ſevereſt Puniſhment of an Injury, is the 


Conſcience of. having done it; and no Man 5 
| erz 
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fers more than he that is turned over to the Pain 
of a Repentance; it is better to compoſe ꝛajuries 
chan revenge them, for the Revenge of one Inju- 
ry does expoſe us to more. 7 
if you have at any time a Purpoſe to take Re- 
renge, fall upon your greateſt Enemy firit, and be- 


e Int 
| daily 


ing az 


1emiey 


lo, fo ain with your extravagant Rage and Fury. 

be pa- If an Injury be done me, I am never troubled 

Imp at it, for he that doth me an Injury doth it either 
por his Pleaſure or Profit; and why ſhould I be 

ar Im diſpleaſed if he loves himſelf better than me? If 

0 ſub any doth me an Injury out of ill Nature, it is but 

laven like the Brier and Thorn, which do prick and 


Mind ſcratch becauſe they can do no otherwiſe. 
with Every Day I meet with Bravoes, falſe and per- 
W fidious Perſons, but they can do me no Harm, be- 
for cauſe it is not in their Power to diſquiet me, or 
excite to make me act any thing diſhonourable ; neither 
on to am I angry or ill affected toward them, becauſe 
t hear they are by Nature near unto me; for they are 
done all my Kinſmen by Participation of the ſame Rea- 
oe of fon and divine Particle: If at any time I have 
nd for an Injury done me by them, I convert it to my 
jurics a own Advantage, I know how to avoid them; 
and they diſcover to me my own Weakneſs, where 
| may be aſſaulted, therefore I ſtudy to fortiſy 
lies of that Place: And if an Aſs doth kick me (as ma- 
thers ny times he doth) I never trouble my ſelf to bring 
> your {ll an Action againſt him for it. | 


thoutil 


o Pal. For all Injuries and Deſigns againſt me I am 
h you no more concerned than Alexander was, who 
received in one Hand the Drink which his Phy- 

t di- fician Philip brought him, and with the other 
ſt ol. ſhewed him the Letter by which he was adver- 
cauſe tiſed that Darius had promiſed him great Re- 
wards to poiſon him. Injuries are never can- 

is the celled with new Favours, eſpecially when the 
n {ul new Favours are leſs in Value than the Wrongs 
D 4. done: 
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done: Favours are written in Glaſs, but Injuric 
are engraven in Marble. 

Study the Buckler as well as the Sword, { 
you will be as good at Suffering as at Acting, 

I ſpeak this to you, not that I would have you 
without Senſe; for CH da fa Pecora, it lupo li 
7141319 ; He who maketh himſelf a Sheep, theſ 
Wolt will devour him. 5 

It was a Maxim worthy of Cæſar's Gallantry 
Nec inferre, nec perpeti. 2 
Gulfardo made hot Love to Ambroſia, Gaſpar 
voto Sageſtraccio, a Rich Merchant's Wife, and 
after ſeveral Dodges and Put-offs he came to the 
peremptory Point with her at laſt, Whether ſhe 
would touch or not; ſhe conſented in the Con- 
clufion, that upon Condition he ſhould ſwear 8e 
crecy, and make her a Preſent of two hundred 
Crowns, which fhe had great Occaſion for. Gul 
farao came to her Terms, and ſent to know when 
he might come and bring the Money with him; 
Her Anſwer was this, That her Husband wa 
ſuddenly to take a long Journey, and he ſhouldM 
hear from her, ſo. ſoon as he was gone, and then 
let him come and welcome, and bring the Crowns 
along with him. Gulfardo's Love for the Wo- 
man did not hinder him from abominating fo 
mercenary. a Proſtitute ; ſo that as he reſolved on 
the one Hand to make the beſt of his Mercat, 


he ſet his Wits to work on the other how to be at a 
even with her.. | ( 
A Day or two before the Husband left the MW ma 
Town, Gulfardo went and borrowed two hun- wit 
dred Crowns of him; and the Husband had no Na 


ſooner turn'd his Back upon his Wife, but Gul; nou 


Fardo had preſently notice of it, with an. Intima- BM tim: 


tion that all things were now ready for him, but WW Wh 
| fill minding him not to forget the Money. G2. goo 
Fardo upon this Hint, makes Ambroſia a Viſit, with ¶ and 

| | LS | Aa pat- : 
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\ particular Friend in his Company: So ſoon as 
| the formality of the firſt Greeting was over, Ma- 
dam, ſays Guifardo, I have brought two hundred 
Crowns here for your Husband, and I think I had 
gen as good leave them in your Hands; _ ſo 
you May, ſays Ambreſia, and my Husband ſhall 
give you a Receipt for them, but let me be ſure 
W they be right firſt, ſo ſhe counted them over and 
laid them by. | ©; 
I be Friend's Part being now over; he was too 


much a Gentleman not to withdraw; and lea ve the 


W two Lovers to themſelves. The Story ſays they 
were very kind, and this Game laſted till the 
W Husband came back again. | 

Some two or three Days after his Return, 
W while he and his Wife were ſtanding at the Door 
W toocther, Gifargo paſſing by with the ſame Friend 


again, as by Chance, took the Opportunity of 


ſaluting Gaſparvelo, and thanking him for the 


mo hundred Crowns he lent him before he went 


out of Town. But as it fell out I had no Occa- 
ſion for them, and in three or four Days I deli- 
vered them back to your Lady for you; this Gen- 


WE ticman was there, Madam, when I delivered 
chem. Oh Lord! Husband, ſays ſhe, it is very 
true, and if there be any Faith in Woman, it was 


quite out of my Head; Well, Sir, ſays Gaſparvolo, 
will give you a Diſcharge, and ſhall. be ready 
at any time to ſerve you in a greater Matter. 

One Ricciardo Minutoig had an excellent Wo- 
man of his own, and yet fell deſperately in Love 


MW with the Wife of Philipello Fighiuciſia, whoſe 


Name was Catulla, a Perſon. tender of her Ho- 
nour to the uttermoſt Scruple; but at the ſame 


ume jealous to the Degree almoſt of Idle- headed 


When Ricciardo found her impregnable, and no 
good to be done upon her by the common Arts 


with Bf and Methods of Courtſhip and Addreſs, he be- 


D 5 thought 
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74 Humane Prudence: 
thought himſelf of changing his Battery, and fall. 
ing to work upon her Jealouſy, and the Courſe 
he took was this. | = 

He gave it out, that betwixt Neceſſity and Phi. 


loſophy he was now become Maſter of himſelf . 
again, beſides that he had a freſh Woman in his * 
Eye, where his Love wou'd probably turn to th. 
better Account; but he carry'd it fair all th . 
while to Catulla, as in Diſcretion and good Man- bn 
ners he was bound to do, playing his Game fol j 
artificially, that every thing he {aid or did, paſſed a, 
for earneſt. „ 1 
It was now the chearful Time of the Year Wil. 
when the Sparks and the Ladies went commonly Bl N 
a Merry-making to the Sea-fide. Ricciardo hear ed 
ing that Cætiulla was to be of the Party, reſolved i v 
make one himſelf too; the whole Company bid. di. 
ding him welcome, and Catulla amongſt the reſti * 
He carry d ſo much Haſte and Buſineſs in his Face th 
that the Ladies could hardly get him to ſtay a- * 
mong them, eſpecially falling upon the Subjed . .... 
of a new Miſtreſs he had got, which put every nn 
body to the gueſs, who and who it might be: He the 
took up ſuch a Form of Gravity upon this Diſcourſe, all 
as if he had not known which way to look: on! 
the Company were walking and talking promil-WW . 
cuouſly one with another, it fell to Rzeciaro tho 
and Catula's Lot to be together, and in that In-W a 
terim Ricciardo's bolting out an unlucky Word o ;.... 
an Amour of Ph1/ipello's, put Catulla to ſuch v 
Nand as if ſhe had been Planet-ſtruck ; and after ..... 
a ſhort Pauſe, ſhe brake out into this Exclamation, = 
Ah! Ricciarao, ſays ſhe, for the ſake of the Mo- 
man thou loveſt beſt in this World, expound thi 5 


Riddle to me. | 

Madam, ſays he, I can refuſe nothing to the the 
Power of that Adjuration; but you muſt give me ing 
your Oath then, neither directly nor indirectly 2 Var 


fall. 


Ourſe 


Phi. 


mſeli 
in his 
irn tog 
this $ 
Man- out a Letter or a Meflage to her, and the Words 
me 10 F | 
afled anſwer; ſhehas held him ſo long in hand at this 
Year rate, that he had the Face yeſterday to preſs her 
| 


to a final Reſolution, and 


nonly Wl Mecting with her at a Bagnio that he had provid- 


hear. ed for that Purpoſe. Madam, ſays he, the Time 
W was, when I would not have run the Riſque of 
"WE diſp:cafing you to have gain'd the whole World, 
but theſe fooliſh Tenderneſſes are now over, and 
this is not an Intrigue for me to take much Plea» 
dure in; ſo that partly to be even with him, and 
partly to do you Service, I made my Wife pro- 
W miſc him a Meeting betwixt Iwelve and One at 
che Hagnic, as he directed. You cannot imagine 
all this while that III proſtitute my Wife, but 1 
W only tell you this, to the end, that if you ſhall 
W think fit to ſupply her Place, it may prevent a 


ation, 


e Wo-? 


d this 


to the 


ve mo ing to his Appointment: Catilllaà went home to- 


ily to 
Ut 
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diſcover the whole or any part of what I ſhall 
tell you, to your Husband, till I ſhall make the 


Truth of it appear to your own Eyes: By all that 


is ſacred, Riccrarao, ſays the, I ſwear it. 
Why then Madam, ſays he, your Husband 
makes Love to my Wife, whether in Revenge of 


the Paſſion I had for his, or for what other Rea- 


ſon I know not; but there paſſes not a Day with- 


I put in her Mouth ſhe ſends him back for an 


propoſed a Secret 


thouſand Inconveniencies ; but, by the way, re- 


member your Oath. Well, well, Ricciardo (ſays - 
ſhe, in a tranſport of Jealouſy) come of it what 


Nach 28 


| aft WG the ſame Oath over again, I will be as good as 


will, I'll take your Wife's part upon me, and by 


my Word. 
The Miſtreſs of the Bag was no better than 


a Bawd, and ſo much a Confident of Ricciardo's, 
that ſhe took his Inſtructions about the Room, 
che Bed, the Bath, and every thing elſe accord- 


| wards the Evening in a moſt infociable Humour, 


D 6c and 
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and found her Husband (as ſhe fancied at leaſt) 
in a worſe, The Thoughts of the next Day's Ad- 
venture kept her waking all that Night, and in 
the Morning up ſhe gets betimes, and about N oon, 
away ſhe goes, with her Maid - ſervant to wait up- 
on her to the Bathing-houſe. Pray, Miſtreſs, ſays 
Catulla to the Woman of the Houſe, is Pyilipello 
here? Madam, ſays ſhe, if you are the Woman he 
looks for, you will find him in that Chamber there, 
pray go in; ſo on ſhe went into a Chamber as dark as 


Pitch, and there was Ricciardo ready to receive het. 


They had no ſooner interchanged the Paſſ- 
onate Ruptures of the firſt Greeting, but Catulli 
rung him ſuch a Peal upon the Miſeries of inno- 
cent Women, and the Falſeneſs and Ingratitude 


of Men, that his very Ears were dinn'd at the | 


Noiſe of it; No, no, ſays. ſhe, Thou Monſter 
of a Man, this is Catulla, and not the Wife of Ric. 
ciardo,B that you expected here, and by all that's ho- 
iy, I'll make thy Infamy as publick as the Sun. 

RKicciardo did all that was poſſible by fair Words 
and Carefles to lay the Storm, but to no purpoſe 
at all: No, no, ſays ſhe, thou perjured Wretch, ] 
am not ſo to be coakſed and wheedled out of my 


Senſes. Tell me, thou abandoned Sot, is there 


not as much Youth and Beauty, as agreeable a 
Converſation, and as good Blood in the Veins of 
thy Catulla as inthat Blouze thy Miſtreſs! Ricci 
ario would have been torn to Pieces before he 
would have uſed me thus; but I'll do your Er 
rand to him upon my Faith, and give you up te 
the Revenge of the whole Family. 3} 

This outragious Fury went ſo far, that Ricci 
ardo had no way left him to prevent a work 
Miſchief, but to diſcover himſelf, Upon the firſt 
Word toward it (for ſhe knew his Voice) ſhe 
gave ſuch a Leap from him, and with ſuch an Out 


cry, that if he had not immediately ſecured.be 
= 1 
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in his Arms and ſtop'd her Mouth, no body knows 
what might have come on it ; but having hernow 
under a kind of Force to give him the Hearing, 
on, Ine laid before her the whole State and Reaſon of _ 


1p- the Caſe. Madam, ſays he, I am the unfortug © 
ays nate Ricciardo, you are dearer to me than my © 
% Blood; and conſider, I beſeech you, that what is 
he done cannot be undone, your own Honour and 
re, peace (nay, and perhaps the very Life of your 
cas Husband, for it will come to a Quarrel) are all 
er, Nat Stake. This Advice was accompanied with 
fli- words and Actions fo moving and: genęrous, 
e that the poor broken-hearted Lady could not but 
no- yield to the Reaſon of the Diſcourſe ; tho* that 
ade Conviction was not ſufficient to ſupport her un- 
the der the Weight of that Calamity, for ſhe went her 
ſter way Home without ſpeaking one Word more; 
dic. and falling ſoon after into a mortal Melancholy, 
ho- ¶ ſhe died of it. Upon the Tidings of her Death, 
. Ricciardo, being at that time a Widower, fell in- 
rds to ſuch a Horror for what he had done, that he 
oſe {renounced the World upon it, and ſpent the ſhort 
1, | Remainder of his Days among the Woods and 
my Deſarts in the Solitude of an Hermite. | 
dere | 

le a 64 

2 SECT. XII. 

he Of VikTuE. 

Er- 

p to | Þall.commend unto your Practice that excel- 
E lent Precept of Pythagoras, Nilturpe commit- 
ici nette coramaliis, neque tecum; maxime onmm- 
orſe e verere teipſum: And believe it, a good Man 


will bluſh as much to commit a Sin in the Wil- 
ſhe I derneſs, as upon a Theatre. Thoſe Defeats 
Jut-WW which Vice give me, they are rather a Surprize 
her I han a Conqueſt, they overcome me not, * 
in | tner 
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to live long. 
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ther by my own Inadvertency of them, I oyer: 
come my ſelf; the leis the Occaſion of Sin, the 
greater is the Nature of it; and to juſtify a Fault 
is a greater Sin than to fall into it: And let me 


gell you, Sin is maſculine, and begets the like in 
others; and many times like Venom, it infe&f 


the Blood, when the Viper is dead which gar 


the Wound. 

It is the Triumph of a brave Soul, to have Si 
in Power, and Virtue in Will; Virtue is the Sw 
of the Microcoſm, and a good Conſcience is it 
Hemiſphere : There is nothing which ſetteth w 
a Throne or Chair of State in the Soul of Man 
but Virtue. 

Virtue ſtands in need of nothing but it ſelf it 
renders Man illuſtrious in this Life, and glor 
ous after Death; it is not Gray-hairs that begetl 
Reſpect, but a Life virtuouſly paſſed confers Glo 
ry. It is a ſtrange Fatuity in Man, that he nere 
takes Thought how to /ve viriron/ly, but is ven 


careful how to Jive long; when it lies in the Pow 


er of Man to /ive ell, but it's out of his Powe 


greater Felicity than Life it ſelf, 
An honeſt virtuous Man lives not to the World, 
but to his own Conſcience ; he, as the Planet 


above, ſteers a Courſe contrary to that of the 


World. 


It is no ſmall Pleaſure for a virtuous Perſon tt 
fay to himſelf, Could a Man enter and ſee int 
my Heart, yet ſhould he not find me guilty ei 
ther of the Affliction or Ruin of any Body, rot 


culpable of Envy or Revenge, nor tainted wit 
Innovation, Sedition or Schiſm, nor ſpotted wit! 


the falſifying my Word; I have always lived up 
on my own, all my Deſires have been terminated 
within my ſelf, Nom 7e que{iveris extra, hath bee 
my Rule, © There. 


It is the Boumty of Nature that will 
live, but of Virtue that we live well; which is 
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Therefore take care that the bright Luſtre of | 
Jour Virtues may. enlighten. the whole Sphere 


OVere 


+ 


* herein you move. 6 25 
et w Lou may receive Honours from your Prince, 
ke Mut that is to be gallant in Livery; it is Virtue, 
nfed:f hat is the only Nobility, I love Virtue in any 


lan, for it will ſecure me againſt any Wrong 
rom him, and will aſſure me of his good Wiſhes, _ 
f he cannot lend me his Aſſiſtance. . 
God would not beſtow Heaven upon the Ro- 


| gave 


ve Sin 


e Sun 
18 it; 


th wi 


Man, 


elf it 
gloti 


degen 


ö 
— Conqueror. "= 
s ver A virtuous Perſon looks upon the whole World 
Pow- s his Country, and upon God to be as Witneſs - 
Powe ind Judge of his Words and Deeds; he ſo go- 
mm erns his Lite and Thoughts, as if the whole World 
h is ere to {ce the one and to read the other. = 
He never opens the Door to the leaſt Evil, for 
Vorder others which lie in Ambuſh ſhould come af- 
Janet er: He is much of the Nature of the Sun, which 
of the afleth through many Pollutions, yet remains pure 
s before: Rather than do an unjuſt Act, he 
Cn tt W be Food for Cannon : Let Vice be robed in 
e int loth of Tiſſue, yet he diſcovers it. 
ty He ſtands not more in Awe of other Men than 
y, nt f himſelf, nor commits more Offences, tho? no 
{wit lan were to know them, than if all Men were 
| witli” obſerve them. 5 
d up Crimes, tho* they may be ſecret, can never be 
_ “ure ; nor doth it avail an Offender to be con- 
| beeneled from others while he can never be con- 
Ther led from himſelf, If 


ans, becauſe they were Pagans ; but beſtow- 
d the Empire of the World upon them, becauſe + 
hey were Virtuous, | | 
HAlexamder was not ſo truly glorious for Con- 
nuering the Iadians, as for refuſing to force Dari- 
s fair Daughters; for in the one, he conquer- 
d but thoſe who were leſs than himſelf; but in 
he other, he conquered himſelf, who was their 


4 


go Humane Prudence, 
If I do nothing but what is honeſt, let all th. 
World know eit; but if otherwiſe, what doth; 


fignify to have no body know it, ſo long a] 


know it it my ſelf ? Sin is its own Torment, an 


the Fear of Revenge purſues thoſe that eſcapethe 


Stroke of it: Nature hath ſet up Racks and Gi 
bets in the Conſciences of vicious Perſons, 

He that is guilty of any enormous Sin, lives i 
perpetual Terror, and whilſt he expects to h 
puniſhed, he puniſhes himſelf; and whoſoever: 
ſerves it, expects it; what if he be not detected 
he is ſtill in Apprehenfion that he may beſo. 

The Wages of Sin is Death; it is poor Wage 
that will not make a Man live; as Virtue is in 
own Regard, 16 Sin is its own Executioner. 

The Soul of a wicked Man is like Paper ſcrib. 
led all over with the Characters of Vice; hi 
Soul reſembles the City Poneropolis, fo called by 
King Philip after he had Peopled it with a Cres 


of Rogues and Vagabonds: He that looks diligent 


ly into the State of a vicious Man, will ſee the 
Canker of his Heart through all the falſe andda: 
ling Splendor of Greatneſs and Fortune: A vir 
tuous Man can never be miſerable; or a wicked 
Man happy. 3 

Men love the Evil in themſelves, yet no Man 
loves it in another; and tho' a Man may be a 
Friend to Sin, yet no body loves the Sinner. 

Mankind is entred into a Sort of Confederac 
againſt Virtue; it is dangerous to be honeſt, and 
only profitable to be vicious. 

We live in the Ruſt of the Iron Age; Piety i 
ſelf is in Exile, Integrity gone, and the Branche 
of the moſt flouriſhing Virtues are all lopped; it 
as rare in this Age to meet with a virtuous Man 
as it was formerly to meet with a- Poet in Pls 
tos Common-wealth, _ „ 

It is Virtue that makes the . and 
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ll tte places us out of the Reach of Fortune, though not 
oth i ut of the Malice of it: When Zeno was told 
g as hat all his Goods were drowned; Why then, 
t, and aid he, Fortune hath a Mind to make me a Phi- 
pe the oſopher : Nothing can be above him that is a- 
Gib Nove Fortune; no Infelicity can make a wiſe Man 


uit his Ground. 

If were led in Triumph, I could bear the 
ame Mind, and be as virtuous and great as the 
onqueror 5 place me amongſt Emperors, or a- 
Vongſt Beggars, the one ſhallnot make me proud, 
or the other aſhamed; I can take as ſound a 
ep in a Grot as in a Palace, and think my ſelf 
s happy in a Gally as in the Elyſian Field. 
Felicity is not in the Veins of the Earth where 


ſcrib e dig for Gola, nor in the bottom of the Sea 
; hi nere we fiſh for Pearl, but in a Pure and virtu- 
ed H Mind. | | 
Cre Socrates being asked, if he accounted not the 
gen-Wreat K ing of Perſia happy? I know not, ſaith he, 
> the be 15 Furniſped with Virtue: Conceive that 
due Happineſs conſiſts in Virtue, not in the frail 
\ vi onatives of Fortune. 


| Virtue hath an illuſtrious Theatre to ſhew it 
lf in all Fortunes; a Man that is condemned, 
he be innocent and doth not vex, he doth ex- 
rciſe the Virtue of Patience; if he be guilty, 
nd doth acknowledge himſelf ſo, he doth. co ope- 
ate with Juſtice. -— A | 
Good and virtuous Men in this World ſuffer 
any Inconveniencies; but Virtue, like the Sun, 
oes on {till with her Work, let the Air be ne- 
er 10 cloudy, | 


No Clord wwhats'ever can obſcure her Light; 
Virtuè's a Glow-wworim, and will ſhine by Night. 
A Virtuous Perſon, in the thickeſt of his Miſ- 


tunes, is like a Quick-ſet-hedge, the more he 
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i is cut and male-hack'd, the better he thrives a T 
ly flouriſhes. . will 
0 A wicked Man is afraid of his own Memonof it 
0 and in the Review of himſelf, he finds only AMhat 
W petite, Avarice or Ambition. tue, 
1 Voice hath its certain Period, after which it h It 
| comes deſperate and incurable. Wbcco! 
| | All the virtuous Actions which I can hereaſt tue, 
| do, will no more expiate my former TranſgreſiArtt 
ons, than the not contracting new Debts can} 9, 
accounted Payment of the old. | | 

Though Virtue gives a ragged Livery, yet { 
gives a golden Cognizance. ” If: 
Thoſe that leaſt practiſe Virtue in outwihe ir 
Appearance, cunningly make it the Mark whenſWÞnd 
to all the Actions level ; there muſt be the Sigi reſe. 

ture of Virtue on the worſt of Actions, othe dd on 
wiſe they would not be paſſant, and receive hir 
tertainment. Sy hat 1: 
Virtuous Perſons are by all good Men open If! 

ly reverenced, and even ſilently by bad; ſo mulould 
do the Beams of Virtue dazle even unwillin en n 
Eyes. | 5 nce 
The Heart of a virtuous Perſon is a Paradiſ Eve 
into which the Serpent never enters, but receiu fem 
a ſudden Repulſe. Sp) [fi 
In Navigation we ought to be guided by elt be 
Pilot, in the Courſe of Life by the Virtuous. 1 fl 
Obſtrne guingue Feneſtras, ut Iuceat domus, line" his 

the Arabian Proverb ; A Wiſe aud virtuous Might 
fouts his Windows, that he may ſee the better. I ca 
The ſmalleſt Defect or Fault in an accom{ithou 

pliſned Perſon, obſcures the whole Orb of . to 

Virtues. | x So oy, 
He cannot tranſgreſs, but like the Eclipſes Arif 
the Sun, every one takes notice of him. celle 
þ A virtuous Man is Benorum maximus, ade a 
4 Magnorum optimns. des: 
| Lo ere n« 
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Virtue will make you Noble, without the he 
of Heraldry, and will get you Veneration wi 
out an Aporheofis: It will gain you Eſteem ; at 
Eſteem to Virtue, is like a fine Air to Plants ar 
Flowers, which makes them blow and pr 

er. | | 

Let Integrity be the Ballaſt of your Soul, at 
Virtue the Lading ; you may be deprived of H 
nours and Riches againſt your Will, but not 
your Virtues, except you conſent. 

Demetrius Phalarens had 360 Statnes ered 
by the Atheniaus, for his governing their Comm 
avealth ten Years with great Virtue and Prudent 
But when he {aw thoſe Statues which were r 
ed by Gratitude, ſoon after deſtroyed by En 
he ſaid, They may pull down my Statues, but t 
cannot overthrow my Virtues, for which they w 
erected. 30 

Change not Virtue's immortal Crown, fo 
whole Mine of Gold. = 


Cola is uncertain ; but what you poſſeſs 
1s ſtill your own, and never can be leſs. 
Boccaliniftanciesa great Prince that had theÞ 
tune to meet Philoſophy naked, and would nee 
out of pure Modeſty and Compaſſion, throw 
Royal Mantle over her : But that illuſtrious 
dy begged his Majeſty's Pardon with all dut 
Reſpect, giving him to underſtand that ſheh 
no Shame to hide, nor any Deformity to cover 
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Of FRIENDS and FRIENDSHIP: 


O* E Friend alone makes not a Paradil | 
therefore I defire few, but virtuous * he 
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Out of your Acquaintance chooſe Familiars, 
d out of thoſe pick Friends. | 

hut let me adviſe you, never make a Coward 
ur Friend, or a Drunkard your Privy-coun- 
or; for the one upon the Approach of the leaſt 
Inger will deſert you, and the other will diſco- 
all your Secrets; both are dangerous to Hu- 
ne Society. | 
Quo in Corae ſobrii, id in Lingua ebrii, 
Never make a Friend on the ſudden ; for tho 
e firſt Affection makes the deepeſt Impreſſion, 
Wt that Love is held moſt permanent which 
ees into the Soul by ſoft Degrees of mutual So- 
y, and comes to be matured by Time: Friend- 
p is too ſoon contracted, like Plants which 
Woot up too fait, are not of that Continuance as 
oſe which Nature takes more time for. 

lt requires time to conſider of a Friendſhip be- 
Wrc it be contracted ; but that Reſolution once 
en, entitles him to my very Heart; I look 
on my Thoughts to be as ſafe in my Friend's 
Wer calt as in my own. 53 
4 Friend is your very ſelf, and ſo treat him: 
o but think him faithful, and you make him ſo, 
= Do not make your ſelf over to too many; Mar- 
ge, which is the ſtricteſt of Friendſhip, admits 
tone, and indeed inferior Friendſhip admits 
Wt of many more: The Tide of Love cannot 
War very high when divided amongſt ſeveral 
annels, it is great odds but that amongſt many 
We [hall be deceived in ſome ; then we mult be 
ft upon the Inconvenience of Repentance, which 
nothing is ſo uncomely and inconvenient as in 
iendſhip. | | | 
He that you mark out for your Friend, let him 
a virtuous Perſon ; for an ill Man can nei- 
er long love, nor be long beloved, and the 
Friend- 


be the moſt uncomfortable Deſart in Natur; 


could quickly ſupply and repair; but for the Loß 


Life after. 


to read. 
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Friendſhips of wicked Men are rather to be cal. 
ed Conſpiracies than Friendſhips. 

Every Man is capable of being an Enemy, by 
not a Friend ; tew are in a Condition of doing 
Good, but all almoſt can do Miſchief. 

Friendſhip is a ſacred Thing, and deſerves ow 
tendereſt Acknowledgments. 

The World is united in Love, and Men by 
Friendſhip ; without which the Univerſe wou 


nor is there any Content upon Earth comparabic 
to the Union of Minds and Intereſts. | 
Harmony of Temper begets and preſervet 


Friendſhip; but diſagreeing Inclinations are libe an. 


improper Notes in Muſick, that ſerve only uf ease 


ſpoil the Conſort, and offend the Ear. My 
Where there is a Difference in Religion, ther Z, 
is rarely an Agreement in Affection; but if I meet x 


with an honeſt juſt Man, let his Perſuaſion as to 
Religion be what it will, I can put him in my B 
ſom, without thinking of the Snake in the Fable inks 

A Friend is a great Comfort in Solitude, u Tac 
excellent Aſſiſtant in Buſineſs, and the beſt Pro 
tection againſt Injuries: He is a Counſellor in 
Difficulties, a Confeſſor in Scruples, and a San We 
ctuary in Diſtreſs. 970 = 

Amongſt all humane Enjoyments, nothing o fan 
rare, ſo valuable, and ſo neceſſary as a true Friend 

The Roman Loſſes by Water or Fire, Auguſt 


of his two Friends, he lamented them his whol: 
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All things in the World are but Bawbles, ex: 
cept old Friends to converſe with, and 01d Book 


A true and faithful Friend is a living Treaſure, 
ineſtimable while we have him, and never enough 
to be lamented when he is gone; there is nothing 

OE, Mode 
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e call. Wor? ordinary than to talk of a Friend, nothing 
re difficult than to find one; and no where more 
anted than where there ſeems to be the greateſt 
ore: The greater a Man is, the more need he 
wth of a Friend, and the more Difficulty there is 
th of finding and knowing him. 


Y, but 


doing 


es | 

2 He hath made his firſt Approach to Comfort, 
en yet hath gained an Opportunity of communicat- 
Would his Thoughts; but he that wanteth a Friend 
ature; open his Grief unto, eats his own Heart. 
arabel ln the Kindneſs of my Friend, I ſweeten the 


rerſities of my Life; by his Cares, I leſſen my 


ſerral n, and repoſe under his Friendſhip; when I 
e like: any good befall him, I rejoice, and thereby in- 
ly to caſe my own Happineſs. "YT 


My Friend is a Counterpart of my ſelf. 


Dun ſims ſumili ſociatur pax fit utriſq; 
met on NN! 7727/11 ſis t Ego, non eris alter Ego. 


y B. [ove my Friend before my ſelf, and yet me- 
Fable inks 1 do not love him enough. _ 
le, ail Taerefore I cannot but hug the Reſolution of 
Pro- Mat Philoſopher, who when he was dying, ordered 
or u Friend to be inventoried amongſt his Goods. 
Gan Men one came to Alerander and deſired him 
at he might ſee his Treaſure, he bid one of his 
no fofiÞrrants take him, and ſhew him not i 4. 
, his Money, but, 785 o, his Friends; it 
emeth, he put a greater Value upon them, than 
bon all the Wealth which he had. 
[am much pleaſed with Pythagoras's rows r 
, and many times wiſh that Property were 
s, er- Nerminated out of the Family of Love; for it 
3ooks bs me of the happy Enjoyment of my Friend, 
ad brings nothing but Trouble and Diflention 
afure, Hong us. SEE „ 
ough i \Vhatſoever J poſſeſs, my Friends may com- 
thing and; there is no Reliſh methinks in the poſſeſ- 
mais + 2 9 ſing 
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ſing of any thing without a Partner; if the Ty, 


ſury of the Samzmtes, or the Territories of t > 
Univerſe were offered me, only to keep them} N 
my ſelf, I would refuſe them. = 1 Sal 
A Diſh of Coleworts or Lupines with n It 
Friend, is a Feaſt to me; when I eat alone, m ou 
1 Table, methinks, is a Manger, and my ſelf in oy 
al ; Deſart. : 5 n | demi 
[ I have great Satisfaction in me to ſee my Fra ir 
nf Pleaſed, but it is much more to make him ſo. iel 
bn When I conſult the Comfort and Happinl;:. 
Nh. of my Friend, I provide for my own : Trl em) 
ö Friends are the whole World to one another, ¶ Nerd 
i he that is a Friend to himſelf, is al ſo a Friend; cinp 
Af Mankind. 5 „77 
þ A Friend, like a Glaſs, will beſt diſcover if, . 
ou your own Detects. > Jv 
Phocion told Antipater, You are deceived, 9 If 
zf you wouls have me your Friend, and expe ſu 

ſpould play the Flatterer. | f y: 
If my Friend falls into any notorious Vice, Merſot 
I havea Regard for him; for though the Fria Hat b 
be gone, yet ſtill the Man remains; and thou Ne. 
he hath forfeited my Friendſhip, yet till Iota F 
him my Charity. | | = The 
I carry my ſelf with a great Decorum, and e 

gular Regard to my Friend; but if I ſee him lil nger 
out into Vanity, I apply Reprehenfions to him, Nove! 
pungent and acute Medicines, with no other Into ar 
than the Recovery of the Patient. 601 
It is no more honourable to do a Friend a Kite t. 
neſs, than it's unworthy to omit a good Off Tis 
when he ſtands in need of it. — Nea 0 
True Friendſhip is made up of Virtue, asathiiſe Sca 
lovely ; of familiar Converſation, as pleaſauhers 
and Advantage, as neceſſary. hmet. 
Do good to thy Friend that he may be moreti ing 


Friend, and unto thy Enemy, that he may becom 
thy Friend. M 
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My Care is to ſpeak well of my Enemies, but 
ill to ſecure my Friend. ä 555 
Next my Friend, I love my Enemies, for from 
hem I firſt hear of my Faults. 

It's better to decide a Difference betwixt our 
nemies than our Friends; for one of the Friends 
vill certainly become an Enemy, one of the E- 
\emies a Friend. | 


* 


Fria If you have a good Friend, never wiſh him 
ſo, giches or Honour; for if he hath them, he will 
PPG; ther leave your Friendſhip, or become your E- 
: Try my: This made the Emperor ſay, who had a 
er, Cardinal of the Court of Rome his great Friend, 


cing advanced to be Pope, That of a truſty 
riend being a Cardinal, be would become a dead- 
y Enemy being Pope; and it fell out according 
o his Expectation. + +. 

If you cannot make a great Man your Friend, 
E's ſufficient to keep him from being your Ene- 


ſerſon, except he be virtuous, is like the Mouſe 
at built her Neſt in the Cat's Ear. | 
Never ſeek for a Friend in a Palace, or try him 

t a Feaſt, 

There are few Friends of the Perſon, but many 


and he Fortune: A Friendſhip of Intereſts laſts no 
im Enger than the Intereſt continues; whereas true 
him, More is of the Nature of the Diamond, it's laſt- 
r Inte, and is hard to break. * 


60 ſlowly to the Feaſts of Friends; but make 
alte to them in their Misfortunes. , 
Tis Commerce, not Friendſhip, that hath re- 
ect to Advantages : Friends ſhould not be like 
e Scales of a Balance, the one riſing upon the 
ner's ſinking 3 but rather like Numbers in A- 
imetick, the leſſer and greater helping and im- 
oving each other. 5 
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y: To fix your ſelf in the Favour of a great 1 
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Never purchaſe Friends by Gifts; for if yy 
leave to give, they will leave to love. | 

Love is built upon the Union of Minds, MM 
the Bribery of Gifts; and the more you give, th on 
fewer Friends you will have. 

But I can admit the Retribution of good Tum WM wh 
not ſo much for the Benefit, as that my Friend his 
may have the Pleaſure of doing a good Office, M5: 

An Enemy is better recovered by Kindneſi the 
than a Friend aflured, 9 

Have a Care in making any Man your Frien 
twice, except the Rupture was by your own M. 
ſtake, and you have done Penance for it. 
If the League of Friendſhip be once broke 
then is the Cabinet of Secrets unlock'd, and thy 
Ay about like Birds let looſe from a Cage : And 
upon every Rupture between Friends, ſect 
Enemies, that lie upon the Watch, blow the Fir: 


and when the War is once declared, old Friend Fr 
become the worſt of Enemies. T 
When you have made choice of your Friend hi! 
expreſs all Civilities to him; yet in Prudence|Wvith 
would adviſe you to look upon your preſen||Miicd i 
Friend, as in Poſſibility, to be your future EU Terri 
my. 5 | 5 2 ; ren 
Ariſtotle's 01 Ol Ao 8 Oi Ao, Amici 7205 mid 7 
makes me think, that he is a happy Man, tha F 
hath a Friend at his need 5 but he is more hap 

Py, that hath no need of a Friend. I ne 
He is none of thy Friend that draws thee intÞath £ 
any thing which may be prejudicial to thy CredighſÞ®e tri 
at a1 


or Eſtate; neither art thou thy own Friend, 
thou doſt hazard either of them for anotheti 


Concern. 5 
Be flow to chooſe a Friend, and flower n 


change him; courteous to all, intimate with fe 
ſcorn no Man for his Meanneſs, nor humour at) 


for their Wealth. 
| Vu 
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if you | Pulgus amicitias utilitate probat. 


s. n Profperity is no juſt Scale. Adverſity is the 
re, the MW only Balance to weigh Friends. 
Therefore I pay much Honour to Plato, that 
Tum MW when Chabrias his Friend being impeached for 
Friend his Life, all deſerted him but Plato: Crobulus the 
fice, MW sycophant met him accompanying Chabrias to 
the Tower, ſaid unto him, Do you come to help 
cthers, know yor not that the Poiſon of Socrates 
is reſerved for you? Plato anſwered, When J 


Iwill 10 40 as much in Duty to my Friend. 
True Friends are like Spirits and Sinews, the 
hne moves with the other; and the Love between 


was conſtantly clear, nothing feigned, and with- 
ut any Coverture. | | 


e Fire; 
| Friendſhip multiplies Joys, and divides Griefs. 


Friend! 


hile he was in Proſperity, it fed continually 
with him; but his Houſe being ſet on Fire, it 
led immediately from him; whereupon he ob- 
erving the Ungratefulneſs and Incertainty of 
Trencher Amity, framed this Diſtick. > 


Viriſti mecum, fortuna Matre, Noverca 
Me fugis: At poteras equa E iniqua Pati. 


Friend 
dencel 
preſent 
e Ene. 


ani. 
n, that 
re hap 


ath firſt forſaken himſelf and Virtue (which was 


ee int0 

 CrediffſWhc true Lovers Knot that firſt united us) and 
end, at any time I renounced-his Familiarity, yet, 
other Y reſpect of my former Intimacy, I retained an 


iffection for him, and wiſh'd him well. 
| do profeſs my ſelf a Citizen of the World, 
d have ſuch an Averfion to any thing that is 
nkind, that I look upon an Injury done to ano- 
her, as done to my fel = | 
E 2 And 


wer 0 
th few; 


our all 


VA 


Vg! for iny Country, I hazaraea my Life, and 


hem ought to reſemble Templum fide, which 


There are Perſons, like Cyotto's Mouſe, which 


I never have forſaken my Friend, but when he 


K  — — = -* >". T7 * — 


Kindneſs in me than Prudence; for I might x 


unluckily to be diſcover'd by a Miſtake, as follow 


away went they together, and lock'd themielr 


of ſeeing and hearing whatever paſs'd betvil 


SGoſſip, ſays the Husband again, I do ſee, and 
_"Y s 
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And many times, when I have heard that ny 
Friend was dead, how I have drown'd my Eye 
in Tears! And I could as paſſionately have wept 
over his Urn, as the Grecianm Matron did for the Los 
of her Mother; but then I confidered, it was mor 


reaſonably have wept that my Friend was bon 
no ſooner, as that he would live no longer. 


All that wwe know of what is done above 
| By bleſjea Souls, 75 that they ſing and love, 


There was a couple of young Sparks, for Ag; 
Birth and Breeding much alike, and their Nam 
Spinelloccio, Tavena, and Zeppa di Mino: Thel: 
Blades living within a Door one of another, wer 
almoſt perpetually together, and a Brace of ven 
handſome young Women they had to their Wiva 
The Freedom of this Converſation was made ut 
of for the countenancing of an [Intrigue betuin 
Spinelloccio and the Wife of Zeppa ; which cant 


Spinelloccio comes to the Houſe of Zeppþ1, up 
pretence of a neighbourly Viſit, and asks the Vii 
it her Husband was at home; ſhe tells him, 1 
taking for granted that he was gone out : So thi 
the Coaſt being clear (at leaſt as they imagin( 


up in a private Chamber. After ſome ſhort 5 
there, Sinelloccio goes his way. Now as the Il 
vil wow'd have it, Zeppa was all this while lM 

Cloſet in that very Room; and within Diſtant 


them. SHinelloccio was no ſooner out of the Hou 
but Zeppa bolts into the Chamber where he fon 
his Wife ſetting her Head to rights again. Wi 
what's here to do, Sweetheart, ſays he, Wil 


tis even as you ſee, ſays the Woman. Tes, int: 


Frient 
0 . 


me, upon this Occaſion, is but Juſtice in us both; 


What paſs'd afterwards, Sinelloccio, who was in 


tell how SPinelloccio and his Wife Rood ſtaring 
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Patience, Madam, ſays Zeppa, and upon my Ho. Cre 
nour you ſhall have no Cauſe to complain, Pat 


Your Husband dealt but yeſterday with my tur- 
Wife, as I intend this Morning to deal with bis; 
and with theſe Eyes of mine I ſaw the whole 
Scene; ſo that the ſame Liberty betwixt you ang, 


upon him, for abuſing as well your Bed as mine, 
The Woman had nothing to oppoſe to the Equi 
of the Thing, only ſhe would make this in her 
Bargain, that the Croſſneſs of this Adventure 
ſhould cauſe no Rupture betwixt the two Fami 
lies. Zefpa ſign'd and ſeal'd to this Condition, 
and promiſed her a rich Jewel over and abo 


the Cheſt, beſt knows. When they came now to Jen 


the Performance of Covenants, Zeppa opens the i 
Pox, and makes a Preſent of Spinelloccio to hifi 51 
own Wife. Look you, Madam, ſays he, this is. 
the Jewel I promiſed you. It's not my Buſineſs to Nene 


| his! 
one at another upon this Surprize. Let it ſuffice 
that the Friendſhip was not only pieced up again, 
but ſo improv'd, that they were four Couple 
made out of two; for two Men had each of then 
two Wives, and the other two Women had each 
of them two Husbands. 


— = i 
» 2 ITY — EPIRY 1 — r — — * 
— — 


ELI 
Of FRuGALiTyY an EXPENCES. 


Qt not only to preſerve your Eftate, bu Þþ 
I juſtly to increaſe it: Money is the Heir of 
Fortune, and the Lord paramount of the World, 
Riches are the Keys to Greatneſs, and mak 
the Acceſs to Honour more eaſy and open : 


Man without Money, is like a Wall without: 


— 
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Croſs, for every Man to draw upon: Let your 
Parts be never ſo great, without a golden Tinc- 
ture, you will be no more regarded than a Cuc- 
kow in 71126. 


Vita hominum Pelagus, Regina pecunia nauta eſt, 


V Ho. 
ch my 


1 his; 
whole 


Mu ang. Navigat infœliæ qui cares hujus ope. 

both; Hence it was, that there being a Conteſt a- 
_ mongſt the moſt eminent Poets for the Laurel 
Jui not agreeing, it was referred to Apollo, who, up- 
in de on ſerious Advice, gave it to an Alderman of 
uta 702404, becauſe to have moſt Wealth was a fign 
Can er molt Wit. 

dition, 


above, 
was in 
10% t0 


El ſenner dinero par un gran Cavallero. 


Jews, Turks and Chriſtians ſeveral Tenets hold, 
Tet all one Gd acknowleage, that is, Gold. 


ns the 

to bu *'Tis ſtoried, that a Nobleman of Venice made 
this h Mis Addreſs to Cofino de Meaicis, Duke of Ho- 
vets U ence, and fignified to him, that he underſtood 
taring Wi; Highneſs had the Philoſopher's Stone, and 
ſuffice aefired to ſèe it. 78 true, ſaith the Duke, but my 
again, Elixir is his, never to do that by another, which I 
ouple en 40 my ſelf; not to do that to Morrow, which T 
them en 4 to Day; not to neglect the leaſt things. 
| each Erne Venetian thanked his Highneſs, and took his 


Leave of him; and by the Obſervation hereof, 
became the wiſeſt and richeſt Man in Venice. If 
you purpoſe to be rich and wiſe, take this Elixir. 
know a generous Man leaſt regards Money, 


but when he hath it not, he wanteth it moſt ; and 

he moſt excellent Perſon without an Eſtate, is 
e, bu Wit a Ship well rigg'd, but cannot ſail for want 
Leir ak wind; if your Eſtate be but ſmall, come ſel- 
orld. om into Company; but when you do, let your 
mai Wloney go freely. „ 
en: 
out 4 E 4 | * If 
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If your Means ſuit not with your Ends, Purſuc 
thoſe Ends which ſuit with your Means. 


Have a Care you do not imitate his Fortune " 

who, labouring to buoy up a ſunk Ship of ang -” 

ther's, bulged bis own Veſſel. „ 5 

Make other Mens Shipwrack Sea- marks tg 4 

i. your ſelf. | +: 1 
* Beliſario became blind, that others might . 
"th ceive fight; and the Moon of Spain 


i De Luna, fell into an Eclipſe, that it might 


a | ? 
In . give light to many. 
mw Thoſe Men which have Shad their own on 
0 Eſtates, will help you to conſume yours: "Theſe * 
if like the Fox in the Fable, who having loſt hi ? 
hr Tail, perſuaded others to cut off theirs as tro z. 
bi bleſome. | | cel 
-"_— It was a ſmart Reprimand of Queen Flu 
verÞ, who being invited by a Nobleman (tba, 
had ſpent great part of his Eſtate) to his Houle WW, Ke 
which was very magnificent, and over the Pon | 
of the Door was written in Capital Letters, C. -4 
71a Vanitas. The Queen coming inte the Cour, 
yard, and near entring the Houl?, asked the N I 
bleman what that was which was written aboye; ¶ Chu 
he told her; the Queen asked him what was th D 
Reaſon that he made his Omnia ſo ſhort, and © 
his Yamtas ſo long? rag 
I have read there was a Goddeſs faſtned to a B- 
Oak in a Grove, who for a long time had mai * 
Worſhippers; but when the Tree was ready ufer, 
fall, none would come within the Shadow of he \ - 
me... 
Love and Reſpect are rarely found in | he 8 
Ws Fortunes, and Adverſity ſeldom meets with the Pri 
1 Returns of Friendſhip. 5 Fire 
10 That which we call Kindneſs or Affection, ! 7 
Wl Intereſt; and we love one another only for of - 
1 | own Ends. Charity or th 


purſue 


tune, 
f ano. 


rks to 


Jt re 
Spain 
might 


r Own 
Theſe, 
oft hi 
s trou- 


Eli 
1 (that 


Houſl 
Portal 
8, On 
Coutt- 
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above; 
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Charity, though a Saint, is yet without an Al- 
tar in the World; you will meet with many Men, 
which have much of the Helictrope in them, 
which opens in the Sun-ſhine of Proſperity, but 
towards the Night of Adverfity, or in {ſtormy 
ceaſons, ſhuts and contracts its ſelf. Dn 
And believe me, none will be ſo ſevere Ene- 
mies to you in Adverſity, as thoſe that in Pro- 
ſperity have been your Friends. | 
Never ſpend preſently, in Hopes of future 
Gain : Merchants, during the Adventure of their 
Goods, do not increaſe in Domeſtick Expences, 
but fearing the worſt, aſſure what is in hand. 
Money in your Purſe will credit you, Wiſdom 
in your Head adorn you; but both in your Ne- 
ceſſity will ſerve you. 


* 


Amaſſer en Saiſon, deſpenſer per Raiſon, font 
I um bonne Maiſon, | 


Aſeaſonabiè Gathering, and a reaſonable Spend. 
ng, make a good Honſe-keeping. 


The Yenetians make an Arch of Saint Mark's 
Church their Treaſury, and their Reaſon is, 


| Quantum ui ſq; ſtua Nummorium ſervat in Arca 
Tantum habet 85 Fidet— 1 


Balance your Expences by the juſt weight of 
your own Eſtate, and not by the Poiſe 0 — | 
ther's ſpending. . . | 

3 s good Advice of the Philoſopher, Meaſure 
the Stone by your Rule; and not your Rule by 


1 
rodigality is of the nature of the Viper, and 
cats out the Bowels of that Wealth whic gave it 


Birth: . 
— 1 and Induſtry are the two Hands 


Certain young Men bein | 

ing g reproved by Zeno 
or their Prodigality, excuſed K | 
E 5 „„ 


| you go beyond that which is neceflary, you muf 
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They bad Plenty enough, out of which they didit: 
Will you excuſe a Cook, ſaith he, that ſpould over. te. 
ſalt your Meat, becauſe he hath ſtore of Salt! ke 
© Prodigals may be compared to Eig- trees groy- 
ing upon a Precipice, whoſe Fruit Men taſte not, WW") 
but Crows and Vultures devour, th 
5 ee is ever attended by Injuſtice and L 
olly. 3 8 | 
Keep a Mean, and a Mean will keep you; if MW" 


have firſt a Shoe buckled with Gold, then a Vel. 
vet Shoe, then an Embroidered one; for the 
thing that once exceeds the Mean, runs eternally 
without Limitation” 33 
A good Layer- up makes a good Layer: out, 


and a good Sparer makes a good Spender. No f 
Alchimy to ſaving. = 
Diogenes asked a thrifty Man but a _— Wa 
ny, of a Prodigal a Pound; T he former, he aid, 1 
might give him often, but the latter would ſporty er 
 bave nothing to give. 3 5 c , 
Getting is a Chance, but Keeping a Virtue. i 
He that is ſparing in every thing, is a Niggard; . U 
he that ſpares in — is profuſe : I love 0 7" 
ſpare in things leaſt neceflary, that I may be the Bl. 
more generous and liberal in what is moſt Ane 
quired in my Station. | | 1 
He that is profuſe in ſome kind of Experce d 
1 u 

muſt be ſaving again in ſome other; for he than. 
is laviſh to all Purpoſes, will with much Difficulty * 


be preſerved from Decay. Get a Habit of Fi 
gality, for that will gain as well upon your Mind mY 
as upon your Eſtate. | 5 I... | 
A Man ought warily to begin Charges, whit 19 b. 


once begun will continue; but in Matters th N. 


return not, he may be more magnificent. 
By Four things is an Eſtate kept; Firſt, by u Ti 
derſtanding is : Secondly, by not ſquandring" 
awa) 


a14it: 
oder. 
2 

grow- 
te not, 


e and 
du; if 


| muſt 
a Vel- 


or the! 


rnally 


er-out, 


, No 


f. pen. 
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away before it comes in: Thirdly, by frequent 
teck ning with ones Servants: Fourthly, by 
keeping a quarterly Audit. 

if out of Kindneſs you have lent Money to a- 
ny Perſon, let him not continue it over- long, for 
the Intereſt of an old Debt is uſually paid in ill 
Language. 

At the firſt Entrance into your Eſtate keep a 
low Sail 5 you may riſe with Honour, but you 
cannot decline without Shame. 

Plato ſeeing a young Man of a good Family, 


[who had ſpent all his Eſtate, fitting at the Door 


of an Inn, feeding upon Bread and Water, he 


told him, If you had dined temperately, you need 


never to have ſuppea fo. 

Young Gentlemen think it good Policy to wear 
their Lands upon their Backs, to ſee that no 
Waſte be done by their Tenants. Rd 

Make not the Sail too big for the Veſſel, left 
you ſink it. - 

i would adviſe thoſe who have the World be- 
fore them, to be good Husbands betimes; for it's 
too late to ſpare at the bottom, when all is drawn 
out to the Lees. | | 
have ſeen ſome Perſons, who have had great 
Eſtates left them, to break their Faſt in Plenty, 
dine in Poverty, and ſup in Infamy. 

That which by ſparing is ſaved, may with 
Induſtry be improved ; and what is ſo improved, 
may be again ſpared ; Erugality alone is but fim- 
ple getting, but joined with Induſtry is double. 

The 9 to much is by a little; for the great- 
eſt dum which can be imagined, began in a Pen- 
ny: It's worth the minding how much he had 
for his Horſe, who ſold him but for a Half-penny 
a Nail doubled. | 

Adi many leſſer Numbers in Account, 

Tour Total will to a great Sum amount. 

6 A little 
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A little Eftate is a great while in getting; bur 

462" getting; ge 

a great one is ſoon gotten; for when a Man hat hi 
raiſed his Fortune to a conſiderable Pitch, he W 
grows rich apace. of 
SECT. XV. 75 

. Of RIC RES. | out 

; 

[| Was never born to be rich, and it is no great Ea 
matter; for the more a Man hath, the mor: var 

he wanteth. 0 
Riches were deſirable above all things, if they ſtat 
brought Content, as well as Content brings them; Ma 
if we covet them for neceſſay Uſes, he that needs Eſt; 
the feweſt things is the richeſt Man, and comes not 
neareſt to the Fulneſs of God himſelf, who wants wha 
nothing. — muc 
The common Gifts of Fortune are the Lot that 
many times of the unworthieſt of Men; but: WW tw 
Man's own ſolid Worth is that which begets hin WWW deal 
Glory: Nobility and Riches are reputed to make T 
Men happy; yet deſerve not much to be com little 
mended, being derived from others. Virtue and other 
Integrity, as of themſelves they are lovely, ſo If: 
they alſo give a fingular Luſtre to the moſt ex WM than 
cellent Perſon. es you þ 
Craſſus accounted him a rich Man, who had loſe « 
an Effate to maintain an Army; but he that WM own, 
bath an Eſtate to maintain an Army, had need dM muſt 
an Army to maintain that Eſtate Treaf 
Get the Poſſeſſion of the whole Earth, and Cor 
yet (as Archidamns told Philip of Macedon) WW tious * 
you meaſure your own Shadow, you ſhall MB get R 
find it one jot longer than it was before. ward 
When the Prophet Zachary, chap. 6. ſaw th defenc 
Viſion of the four Empires, he asked of the Ar cluſior 


geh 
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gel, Qui. unt iſti? What are theſe! Who told 
him, //tz ſunt quaruor venti; Theſe are the four 
Winds: To ſhew, that all the Riches and Glory 
of the World are but a Blaſt. 
Chriſt himſelf gave us to underſtand what E- 
ſteem we ought to have of Riches, when he gave 
Judas the Bag. | . 
Providence hath placed all things that are for 


| our Advantage near at hand; but Gold and Sil- 


ver Nature hath hidden in the Bowels of the 


Earth, and they were —_— with Dirt till A- 


varice and Ambition parted them. 
Jo be content is to be rich; and this is an E- 
fate that any Man that will may make himſelf 
Maſter of. To be rich is not to increaſe your 
Eſtate, but to retrench your Deſires. You are 
not rich or poor by what you poſſeſs, but by 
what you deſire ; for he is not rich that hath 
much, but he that hath enough ; nor he poor 
that hath but little, but he that wants more. He 
to whom a little ſeemeth not enough, a great 
deal will ſeem but little, | | 
The braveſt Minds might be content with a 


little; but they ſtand upon their Honour, and 


other Men make them pay for it. 


If you have more than you uſe, you have more 


than you need, and only a Burthen to you: If 
you be ſollicitous to increaſe your Wealth, you 
loſe the true Uſe of it; there is nothing your 
own, but what your ſelf makes uſe of: And 1 
muſt tel} you, a rich Fool is but a wiſe Man's 
Treaſurer. | =: 
Conſider the Life of Man, how full of vexa- 
tious Thoughts it is; with thinking firſt, how to 


get Riches, and then how to keep them; after- 


ward how to increaſe them, and then how to 
defend and preſerve them; add yet in the Con- 
cluſion, all vaniſhes and falls to pieces. 
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The rich Man, betwixt the Defire of cb 


and Fear of loſing, lies expoſed to all th 
faults of Fortune: The Þ eA 


ſities; he fears nothing, becauſe he hath nothi 
to loſe that he cares = W 


The Fear of lofing our Riches is a great Trou- 


ble, the Loſs of them a greater; and it's yet made 


greater by Opinion. Nay, in the caſe of no di- 


rect Loſs at all, the covetous Man loſes what he 
doth not get. ä 

It was Avarice that made Theft ſo capital a 
Crime; it having with us a greater Puniſhment 


allotted to it than Adultery: Why Adultery 


ſhould not be puniſhed with Death, as well as | 


Theft, I know no Reaſon but only this; where. 
as Man accounts of his Wife, but only Pleſh of 
his Fleſh, and Bone of his Bone ; he values his 
Coin as the Soul of his Soul. : 

Virtue, which is the univerſal Medicine a- 
gainſt all the Diſtempers of the Mind, contributes 
no more to the Cure of this Phrenſie of Cove- 
touſneſs, than St. Bellen's Key did to the Cure 
of mad Dogs, when the Prieſts burnt them on 
the Forehead with it. | . 

In the whole Pharmacopea there is no Re- 
ceipt againſt this Diſeaſe. 

he new World hath in a manner outdone 

the old; for it hath ſown Covetouſneſs in our 

Minds, and hath quite exſtinguiſhed Love and 

Kindneſs amongſt Men; for all are wretched!y 
in love with Gold. . 15 

A covetous Man ſeems to be profuſe by what 
he poſſeſſes, when he is the moſt fordid Wretch, 
if you confider what he uſes and enjoys. 

Riches well gotten, are not altogether to be 
contemned ; but he that grows rich at the colt 


of his Honour, loſes more than he imagines. 
Nature 


| r Man is rich evenin 
his Poverty, his Deſires are ſquared to his Necef. 
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. Nature hath not confined our Happineſs to 
- oreat Fortunes alone; I can laugh and ſpend my 
n Time merrily, and yet am no Duke or Peer. 

{- To defire little makes Poverty equal with 
g Riches; he who wants, is not rich ; nor he who 


W wants not, poor; Riches are to be meaſured by 
„their Uſe: 1 cannot call large Poſſeſſions Riches, 
e but ſo much as is neceflary ; and that which is 
l- WF neceflary every Man may have, which is the 
Ie Riches of Nature. 1 

A little Wealth will ſuffice us to live well, and 
1 Wl icls to die happily. | 
it It's better to have enough, than to have much: 
0 He that hath much, defires more; which ſhews 
that he bath not yet enough; but he that hath 
e, enough, is at reſt. 
of Alexanaer, after all his Conqueſts, complained 
is that he wanted more Worlds; he defired ſome- 
thing more, even when he had gotten all; and 
* that which was ſufficient for humane Nature, 


© vas not ſufficient for one Man. 
e. Clecbulns's Mtrpoy Ep , a Mean is beſt, is to 


e be preterr'd before an Imperial Crown, or the 

N BE rich Mines of the Haies. - 

You may come to be rich by being poor in 

Deſires: I account no Man richer or greater than 
my ſelf, except he be more virtuous. ; 

[ value Apuleius's Aſs no more for his Gold, 
| than I do Alexander's great Horſe for his Trap- 
ings. 1 
b What are Riches and Honour, but a ſuperficial 
Fucus, or Varniſh, to dazle the Eyes of Children 
or Fools? J defire to live in this World, ſo as it 
may hang about me like a light Garment, and 

not be tied too cloſe to it. | | 
A rich Man is no way happier than another 
Man, but that he hath more Opportunities mi- 
| niſtred unto him of doing more Good than his 
Neighbour, Riches 


upon great Treaſure, bluſhed at his 
turning to his Servant, ſaid, Take thou that Mo- 
ney, for thou art not Themiſtocles. 
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| Riches and Greatneſs add nothing to me, but 


to illuſtrate my Humility, 

Should a Courſer that is adorn'd with Trap. 
pings of Gold and Purple, and carries a General 
In Triumph to the Capitol, take a Pride in the 
Arches, the Shouts I 
ple? or rather complain of his Accoutrements 
which are a Burthen rather than an Ornament to 
him ; Gold, as it's glorious, ſo it's ponderous too, 
Alas, there are few that talk with you, but with 
your Fortune only; few that make Obeyſance to 
you, but to the Dignity you bear; therefore 0 
Share remains to you, no more than to the Steed, 
but the Pains and Burthen. 

Riches were invented for the Eaſe and Con- 
veniency of Life; but as Man hath made them, 
they ſerve for the greateſt Trouble and Vexation: 
He that hath them in the greateſt abundance, 
hath the greateſt Cares, and ever the greateſt 
Lofles. | 

Nothing is richer than a poor Man; this! 
find in my ſelf, who have not much ; but while 
J enjoy a quiet and ſerene tate of Mind, I poſ- 
ſeſs the Treaſures of the Univerſe. 
All Men are Idolaters, ſome of Honour, others 
of Riches; I bleſs my Stars, I never bowed my 
Knee to any of thoſe Idols. . | 
Money is uſeleſs to me, any farther than to 


ſupply my Wants: It was made to ſerve me; 


therefore I never act ſo below my ſelf, as to ſub- 


ject my ſelf to my Servant. 


My Soul is too noble an Apartment to be filled 
with Traſh ; tis a Monſtroſity in Nature to be in 


love with Droſs. 


T hemiſtocles finding himſelf * ge to 2 
rror; an 


Bias 


Acclamations of the Peo. 


patiet 
Me 


| by Mature. 
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Bias made himſelf rich by abandoning his 
Goods; and his Omnia mea mecum porto, hath 
raiſed him a glorious Pyramid of Honour to al! 
poſterity, and ſet him under a Canopy of Im- 


| mortality. 


Tacitus obſerves that Yeſpaſian had equalled 
the greateſt of the Roman Heroes, if his — 
had not leſſened his other Virtues. | 
Perſeus, out of Love to his Treaſures, loſt both 
his Kingdom and thoſe too, being led in Tri- 
umph, in the Company of his Coffers, by a Ro- 
man General, who gloried, and is yet famous for 


| having died almoſt a Beggar. 


It was a brave Speech that Evander uſed to 
JLNEAS. 


Aude hoſpes, contenmere opes, & te quoque dignum. 
Finge Deo. | 


The rich Man lives happily, fo long as he uſeth 
his Riches temperately; and the poor Man, who 
patiently endureth his Wants, is rich enough. 

Methinks, when I ſee a poor Man drink out 
of his Hand, I could with Diogenes throw away 


my Diſh ; and many times wiſh with Crates, That 
| the Stones were Bread, as well as the Water 


Drink, that we might have a certain Proviſion 

What is beyond that which is purely neceſſary 
tome, is uſeleſs ; If I have a Groat in my Purſe, 
lama Debtor to Providence for its Kindneſs: If 
my Cloaths be ſufficient to defend me from Heat 
and Cold, or my Houſe from Wind and Rain, I 
expect no more; if I find any thing beyond, I can 
behave my ſelf with Indifferency ; 1 value not 


the Treaſure of the Samnites, or the Delicacies 


of Apicius; neither would 1 (if it were in my 
Power) with Dionyſius the Sicilian, reward thoſe 
who could invent any new Pleaſure. 

I am 
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I am not ambitious with Scipio to be Magni 
or with Fabius to be Maximus; nor do I affect 
great Riches or Honours, but look upon them az 
pretty little Toys and Nuts, which Fortune throws 
out to Men; juſt as we do to little Children, 
pleaſing my ſelf with taſting now and then one, 


which ſome Accident hath flung even to me too; 


whilft that others are ſtruggling and contending 
who ſhall get the moſt. 
| Abundance is a Trouble, Want a Miſery, Ho. 
nour a Burthen, Advancement dangerous, but 
Competency a Happineſs : I have as much as! 
defire, if I have as much as I want; and I hare 
as much as the moſt, if I have as much as I de- 
fire ; yet many times I admire my ſelf at a greater 
Rate than I deſerve ; not thereby to detract from 
my Neighbour, but to heighten my Debt to my 
—_—_ EL. 
He lives well, that lives in Peace; and he is 
ſafely great, that is great in his own Virtues. | 
do not admire Eſtates or Territories; for ſecing 
Man is born Lord of all the World, I will not 
retrench my own Right, by glorying in ſo little 
a Part of it, as that which will happen to my 
Share. 8 
I am not much delighted with the Regalio 
or Gaiety of the World; I can do by them, a 
Princes do by great Banquets, look on them, and 
touch them, and ſo away: There was no Mi 
gick in that beautiful Face of Darius's Lady, 
which could have inchanted me ; neither could 


the Eyes of Cleopatra have triumphed over the | 


Powers of my Soul, as they did over Ceſar and 
Anthony ; tor this I am beholden to my Stars; 
Saturn was Aſcendant in my Nativity ; Iam but 
ſlow and dull, yet I can ſay at any time with a 
good Heart, that Verſe which Clanches hath 


made famous, | 
1 | "Aye b 
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21 — voles, Fupirer, me ducito, 

3 Jaque neceſſitas. 

* For a Wilderneſs to me is as pleaſant as the 
ne, Land of Promiſe; my Mind can find an Hermi- 
0j nge every where, and in the moſt numerous Aſ- 


ſemblies of Men, in the greateſt Cities, I very 
frequently find my ſelf in a Deſart. 


(where J often retire} 1 do envy her Happineſs, 
| becauſe ſhe is perched on the Pinacle of her 


N | higheſt Felicity; free from Care and Toil, and 
4 entertaining her ſelf in her Solitudes with her own 


Muſick and warbling Notes. 8 


1 Philoſopher's Stone, which infuſes a golden 
„ incture into all inferior Metals, and cures all 
: | the Diſeaſes of my Soul, by reducing it to a right 
Temper. 
> Of all Perſons, I look upon them to be happy, 
1 who have their Eſtates in their own Hands (I 
mean Labourers) for as they never gain much, 
boo they are ſure never to want but little. 
1 However, let me adviſe you to make uſe of 
„ Pour Eſtate while you live; for when you die, 
* — ſhall leave it to the greateſt Enemies you 
* =. who wiſhed your Death when you were 
iving. 
0 And when you are dead, you are no more con- 
he eerned in that you ſhall leave behind you, than 
> bu were in that which was before you was 
i a ; therefore get well to live, and ſtudy to live 
ell. 


What Madneſs is it to enrich a Man's Heir and 
ch arve himſelf, and to turn a Friend into an Ene- 
25? for his Joy will be proportioned to what 
„bon leave him. ey 
; Who 
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When I hear the Nightingale ſing in a Wood 


Content is the Elixir of my Life; the true 
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Thoſe that laugh at you for keeping your Coin 
for others to enjoy it. 

Many times, with Chancer, | 


T ſcratch my Head where it doth not itch, 
To ſee Men live pcor to die rich. 


have often obſerved ſome Men to enjoy lef 
of all Kind in their Riches, than others do in 
their Poverty. RR 


Ambitioſus honos, & oßes, && faaa voluptas, 
Hæc tria, pro Trino numine, miundus habet. 


I am of 7 ales s Opinion, that a Philoſophet 
may be rich if he will; bue a Man muſt not lean 
Philoſophy to be rich, but muſt get Riches to 
learn Philoſophy ; for to the poor, the Cabinet 
of Nature is never opened, yet he that hath it is 
the Child of Providence, T 
| Honour and Riches are the two Wheels upon 
which the whole World is' moved ; theſe are the 
two Springs of our Diſcontent. 

I defire not great Riches, but ſuch as I may 
get Juſtly, uſe Soberly, diſtribute Chearfully, and 
leave Contentedly. 


* 
— 


SB TG AL 
Of AmBiTion and GREAT PLACES 


A Mbition is never ſo high, but it ſtill thinks 
k to mount; and that Station which lately 
| ſeemed the Top, is but a Step to her now ; aid 
what before was great in deſiring, ſeems little, 
being once in Power. = 
He that is a Tribune would be a Prætor, the Præ- 


tor a Conſul, never 1 upon what he was 


at he would be. 


but only look ing forward w 
Ambition 


Who ſhall receive the Intereſt of your Money 
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Ambition explains Jvion's Wheel, Phaeton's 


Chariot, and {carus's Wings, feigned by the Po- 
ets: Through Ambition only the three Parts of 
the World could not fill the three Corners of Ce 


ſar's and Porpey's Hearts. 
Hee Crafſes, hec Pompetos evertit, & illum, 
As ſua qiti domitos aeauxir flagra Quirites. 
The whole World was not Elbow-room enough 


for the Ambition of Alexander. 
Ambition puffs up with Vanity and Wind: He 


| that is ambitious, will be tormented with Envy 
at any Man that gets before him; for in that 


caſe, he that is not firſt is laſt. 


Some Men are ſo ambitious of Honour, that 


they had rather not be good, than not great. 


Julius Ceſar, when he ſtood in Competition 
with O. Catulus for the Pontificate, his Mother 


diſſuaded kim from it; he told her, That &er 
Night he wwoula be either the greateſt Man in 
Rome, or be baniſhed out of it. = 

do not defire to advance to the Meridian of 
Honour, that's but to undertake a Voyage to the 
Globe of the Moon, from whence I can expect no 
other Benefit than the Danger of its Influences. 

He who flies too near the Sun of Honour, Am- 
bition will melt his Wings. FP - 
An ambitious Man will do any thing to riſe ; 
and when-he is up, muſt do all things that are 
worſe, or elſe I know his Fate. 

Ambition rides without Reins; wherefore 
have a Care, leſt you catch a Fall. 8 

God gives Wings to the Ant, that ſhe may 


| deſtroy her ſelf the ſooner. 


- Ly * 


And many Men, like ſealed Doves, ſtudy to 
riſe higher and higher, they know not whither 
little conſidering, that when they are mounted 


© to the Solſtice of their Greatneſs, 3 = : 
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ſet is pav'd with Fate; and their Fall, how gent, 


ſoever, will never ſuffer them to riſe again. 225 
Let it be your Ambition to be wiſe, and your TI 
Wiſdom to be good: Reject Faction and Sedi. 3 
tion, and you are like a Ship in the Harbour, ſafe, them 
A wiſe Man, like Enpedocles's Sphere, is Wl. Fe 
aud all like ir feli. ativ 
What is Honour, which the ambitious Ma parts 
ſeeks after ? It's but a ſhort-liv'd Ephemera; it's M 
like a Roſe, which in the Evening makes its Tomb N Cra 
of the Scarlet, of which in the Morning it made Apes 
its Cradle: And where is that Dignity, which cover 
the next Moment may not be laid in the Duſt? ¶ the r. 
The Fortune of the greateſt Men run not upa may 
the Heliæ that {till enlargeth, but on a Circ, noura 
when arriving to their Meridian, they decline in He 
Obſcurity, and fall under the Horizon again. gover 
The World is a Comedy; the beſt Actors at I Favor 
thoſe that repreſent their Parts moſt naturally; WM breed 
but the Wiſeſt do not always act Kings and great others 
Lords, and are ſeldom the Heroes in the Play. Wh 
Advancements and Honours are not given a I the le 
cording to Merit, but Pleaſure, and fortuitoull: Miſer 
Philip Comines tells us, that at the Battle i Cor 
Mont hery, fought between Zewis XI. of Ham Hd 
and Charles Duke of Burgundy, ſome loſt their King 
Offices for flying, which were beſtowed up" Bl Mace; 
others that fled ten Leagues beyond them. tain w. 
Luynes, from a Gentleman in Decimo Sexto,wa fl f the 
made a Duke, a Peer, and High- Conſtable d Requi 
France. 7 8 5 for the 
Euripides, when his Father told him he wi had ſe, 
Knighted, made bis reply, Good Father, you bu WW world, 
that which every Man may have for his Money. Tay 
How many Players have I ſeen upon a Stax BY 8%, 
fit to be Noblemen, and how many Nobleme! 
fit only to repreſent them ? Why, this can For And 
tune do, ſhe makes ſome Companions of he Yu 


Chariot 
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2 who for Deſert ſhould be Lackies to her 

adyſhip. | . 

The wiſelt Heads are not always the greateſt 
Favourites of Fortune; it's Satisfaction enough to 
them to deſerve, though not to enjoy the Favours 
of Fortune; and being enriched with higher Do- 
natives, caſt a more careleſs Eye on the vulgar 


parts of Felicity. _ - 

Many times it's in States as in the Balance, 
Gravia deſcendumt, Levia aſcendunt; but like 
Apes, the higher they mount, the more they dif- 
cover their Nakedneſs ; and at beſt they are but 
the royal Stamp ſet upon baſe Metal; the King 
may give them Honour, but not make them ho- 
I nourable, = 
He who groweth great on a ſudden, ſeldom 
governeth himſelf in the Change: Extraordinary 
| Favour to Men of weak or Pad Deſerts, dot 
breed Inſolency in them, and Diſcontentment in 
others, two dangerous Humours in a State. 

When you are mounted to the Zenith of Glory, 
the leaſt wrong Step caſts you to the Nadir of 
Miſery and Infelicity. 

Conſider in what great Honour and Reputation 
liv'd Parmenio with Alexander, Euſemaes with 
King Prolomy, Aratus Signonius with Philip of 
Macedon? What an illuſtrious and renowned Cap- 
tain was Aetins in Grace and Authority in the Days 
of the Emperor Yalentinian? Conſider, I ſay, the 
Requital and Infelicities of theſe gallant Perſons 
for their noble Actions and Services; Men that 
had ſeen the Scenes of the greateſt Actions in the 
World, yet every one of them might have ſaid, 


Jantorum mihi premium laborum 
Sunt ſapere & pœnitere. | 
And now for all my Labour what's the Prize, 


But late Repentance, and to grow wiſe? 
| Men 


\ 


” 
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Men in great Places mult meet with ſome Stroke, 
of Misfortune, from the ruder Ages they live in; 
as the higheſt Mountains are molt ſubject to the 
Storms of Thunder, and the Battery of Hail; 


ſo thoſe that are placed on high, are ſet up 2 H. 
Buts for Envy and Malice to ſhoot their Arrous be tt 
at. <* „ I be er 

Thoſe who are culminant, and in the Orb of Ho, 
Glory, muſt conſider that Princes Favours are uad 
perillous, and that it's a difficult thing to ſtand ed, 
long firm on the Ice; and if his Feet begin to the R 
flip, his own Weight will down with him; and Th 
when he is fallen, a whole Volley of Accufatio er 
are diſcharged _ him, and every Action of Mbem. 
his examined and urged according to the Paſſion reat 
of the Complainants, and muſt be ſure to hear ene 
of more Faults than his own. Thi 

Demoſthenes, atter a long Government in the rainy 
Commonwealth, is reported to confeſs to his he At 
Friends, who came to viſit him, that if, at the He 
beginning, two Ways had been propoſed before i any . 
him, the one leading to the Tribunal of Autho- 57% 
rity, the other to his Grave; if he could have AN 

| foreknown the Evils, the Terrors, the Calumnie, MW-+um 
the Envies, the Contentions, the Dangers that Wi Gres 
Men in ſuch Places muſt cuſtomarily meet with, perity 


he would much rather with Alacrity have poſted e, 
on to his Sepulchre than to his Greatneſs. PIECES, 


Plenitudo poteſtatis eſt plenitudo tempeſtatis 


A Man in great Place had need of a generous 
Patience to bear the Calumnies and Malice of 
others: It will be Prudence in him to have ſome 
ambitious Perſon about him, which may ſerve 
as a Skreen to keep off the Indignities and Af 
fronts which may be offered. . 

He that is advanced to Grandeur, muſt neceſ 


ſarily contract Envy (which is the Canker of Ho 
nout) 
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nour) for Advancement is. like the growth of 
Jofty Trees (which caſting a great Shadow, hin- 
ler the young Plants from increaſing) it makes 
Envy inthe Grandees, and Deſpair among Equals. 
| Honour being defired of 177 upon Neceſſity 
e that aſpireth to it, muſt for his S 
be envied by many, and for his Authority hated; 
tho! all Things be well managed, yet they per- 
ſuading themſelves that they might be better 
ted, and fearing they might be worſe, conſpire 
the Ruin of him that doth enjoy it. 
The Greateſt in Truſt of Publick Affairs, are 


= ver ſhot at by the aſpiring of thoſe who deem 
4 themſelves leſs in Employment than in Merit. 


reat ones may ſecure themſelves from Guilt, 
but not from Envy. 

The Malicious are never without ſome ſecret 
rains and Mines to turn Envy and Hatred upon 
he Aſcendent and Man of Honour. 


* He that is in great Place, had need have as 
fore any Eyes as Argus to watch, as many Hands as 
tho. pheus to diſpoſe and order Things, and as 


many Arms as Brzarens to defend himſelf againſt 
alumny and Malice. i, 

| Greatneſs ftands upon a Precipice, and if Pro- 
perity carries a Man never ſo Frente beyond his 
oize, it over-bears him, and daſhes him to 
PIECES, 

It's much ſafer and quieter living upon the Le- 
eh than by laborious climbing up the craggy 
Rocks of Ambition, to aſpire to Sovereignty. 


rous 
ear {he rifing to Honour and great Place, is many 
ome mes by winding Stairs, and it's rarely but there 
ere mixture of good and evil Arts: If you be juſt 
Af. BP jour Place, you diſpleaſe the People; if unſuſt, 


od; and more Men are undone for their Vir- 
es, than for their Vices. 


F | Haw 


Humour make him acceptable to no Man. 


that now enjoy them, how would it ſtartle then 


upon ambitious Greatneſs ? 
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How deſperate is cur Fate, ; 
What Hazard do Te run? us 
We miſt be Wicked to be Great, 
And to be Fuſt, Undone. 


Thoſe that are carried away with the Wh on 
wind of Ambition, when they are raiſed to preg 
Places, their Motto is Sunſium, and the firſt I hicg 
they practiſe, beſides their Pride, is to forget al 
their Friends. This made an Talian Gentleman 
to write to a great Friend of his, upon his Ad. 
vancement to be Cardinal, That he wwas very gli 

of his Advancement for the Cardinals Own jak 
but was ſorry that he bad loſt ſo good a Friend. 

The ambitious Man, to mount to Honour, cri 
ges to all People, but ſo ſoon as he is mounted 
it's uſual with him to take his Revenge by hutfiny 
every Body; his Employment requires that he 
ſhould be tree to all Men, but his Pride and il 


dervar 
the ole 
$11NCE 


Ambitious Men are of all Men moſt miſerabl; 
for they are wholly taken up with expeRationd 
future 'Things; and they being uncertain, are pet 
petually afflicted with Anguiſh of Mind and Fear; 
and at laſt perceiving they are fallen from tel 
ExpeCtation, which their Hopes held out to then 
they become molt grievouſly perplexed. _ 

Cares and Infelicities are Attendants in ordin: 
ry to Greatneſs ; high Regions are never without 
Storms: Honours, like great Ships, are ever 
den with Troubles and Cares. 

If thoſe that are mad after Honour and grei 
Place, could but look into the Hearts of thok 


to ſee thoſe hideous Cares and Crimes that wil 


It's true, they have now and then their De 
lights, but not without heavy and anxio 
> Thought 
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Thoughts, even in their Enjoyments; their Felici- 
Ines are full of Diſquiet, and not ſincere; and they 
Ihad need of one Pleaſure to ſupport another. 
Every Misfortune of Men in great Place, com- 
monly procures them as much Diſhonour as if 


hith 
they had been perfidious in their Practice, and 


real 


big heir Unhappineſs is deemed for Crimes, 

+ | 8 The molt illuſtrious State, how Glorious ſo- 

mar ever it's in Shew, hath at the bottom of it only 

Ad, Anxiety and Care: Princes, Palaces, and Temples 

gut Honour, are but empty Names. = 7, 
He that is in publick Place is by Duty a publick KB 
, errant; otherwiſe it may be ſaid to him wat 
ci he old Woman ſaid to Aarian the Emperor; Re- 

nted nce then ti Place, as thou doſt rhy Duty. 

An Men in great Places are Strangers to themſelves, 
t nd while they are in the puzzle of Buſineſs, have 


nd Mo Time to tend their own Welfare; for, In mag- 


Fortuna, eſt minima Libertas. 


rable. A Life without Reſt is painful, like a long 


jon ay wherein there is no Inn. 
e pe The Front of the Palace of Honour is Splendid 
Peas rd Magnificent, but the back Parts are not ſo: 
therhe Entry into Dignities is crowned like a Vic- 


Pry, but the Exit many Times Tragical; and 
hat enters by the Gate of Favour, commonly 
mes out by the Door of Diſgrace. 
It's ſtrange for Men to ſeek Power and loſe 
Iberty, or ſeek Power over others, and to lofe 
wer over a Man's ſelf; the riſing into a high 


them, 


rdins 
;thout 
er l. 


gif is laborious, and by Pains they come to 
- thoeMWſEater Pains, and by Indignities to Dignities. 

„ then What is Grandeur but S ecioſa Moleſtia: They 
it va look upon a Diadem, and the Luſtre of the 


els ſer in it, may apprehend ſomewhat to 
light their Eyes; but could they underſtand 
many Cares are lodged and concentred with- 
the Pale and Circle of the Crown, I may ſay, in 
7 the 
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and walk among the Stars, and ſhall from ti 
Theatre of Heaven look down upon Earth, bv 


Princes, the Pageantry of the Court, the! 


| the Sphere of Honour, and hath acted Thing 
Grandeur, to ſecure the Glory of them, to 
draw in time; a continued Proſperity is a\Wllood a 
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the Words of a great King, 7 hey avoid ſcarce ty}, 
77 up for the wearing, though it lay in their yy 
It was no doubt a ſad Experience which wry 
thoſe Words from Cæſar's Mouth, Ihen you wh; 
expreſs a Maſs of Cares and Croſſes, Cogita Cel 
rem, think pon Cæſar. 
And tho you ſee them ſend out great Naa 
command Legions, and compaſſed with faithfy 
Guards, yet you mult not think they all live quiz 
or do partake of real Pleaſure, for all theſ at 
but ridiculous Pageantry and real Dreams: Fea 
and Cares are not Things that are afraid of ti 
Noiſe of Arms, nor ſtand in awe of the Bright 
.neſs of Gold, or Splendor of Purple, but bold 
intrude themſelves into the Hearts of Princes a 
Potentates ; and like the Vulture which the Pay 
talk of, gnaw and prey upon their Hearts. 
What are all Titles of Honour ? They aren 
thing but a more glorious Sound: Equipages 
Honour, though they may ſeem ſplendid and 
luſtrious, yet our Underſtanding tells us they: 
only out- ſide. | 
When we ſhall put off this Robe of Mortali 


ſhall we be ſurprized to behold the Palaces 


mires of Ambition, and the Fantaſtico's ot 


nour ? 
I am a Man of no Title, yet I am Great, 

make a good Figure in my own Microcoſin, | 
I am Maſter of my ſelf. | 
It's Wiſdom in him that hath been exalted 


There 


to be ſuſpeted. Feaſts 
It's the Policy of a cunning Gameſter, to # onyenic 
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ob rer while he wins; when Proſperity is a Game, 
0 thing is ſo certain as ill Luck. 

wr noting 

n ls berter to fir down with Honour, than to at- 

Ab 


tend the Changes of an unconſtant Fortune. | 
Charles the Fifth, that eldeſt Son of Glory, tri- 
mphed over the World by his Fortune, and at 
Wit by a glorious Retreat, triumphed over For- 
tune, by moderating his Ambition. | 

Fortune's like Pyrates that wait for Veſſels till 
hey are full fraught, the Counter- plot muſt be. to 


0370 


Varies 
aithfy] 


- 
1e att 


i take ſome Port betimes, he p 
* 1 much honour the Bravery of that Roman, 
55 ho ſaid, he had obtained all Hignities before he 


Ucfired them, and had left them all before they 
were deſired of others. 8 | 
[| deſire no Honour nor Preferment, for that 
would declare that I prefer more what others can 
flow, than what I poſſeſs my ſelf; nothing can 
ake me greater, being virtuous : I am high e- 
ough, if I ſtand upright ; I am not born under 
F to love Honour, but under Jupiter to love 
Buſineſs; Humility ſhuns Honour, and is the 
Way to it. | 3 

I am not ambitious to have a rich Mauſoleum 
yhen I am dead, a ſtately Sepulchre, or a beauti- 
ul Urn for the Repoſe of my Body, or that my 
\ame ſhould be engraven in Braſs or Marble; if 
rovidence ſhall bleſs me, that I may have a little 
tone to cover me, I deſire this Word for my Epi- 
aph may be engraven upon it, 1 


E VAS I. 
T have eſcaped all Honours. 


There was a delicate ſmooth Brook betwixt a 
Vood and a Meadow, that ſerv'd both Birds and 
deaſts for a common Rendezvous, as well for 
onveniency as for Pleaſure, Among other Con- 
; F$ : verſation 


es and 
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3 verſations there was a mighty kindneſs {truck up 1 
1 betwixt an Zrmin and a Hern, and in great Ad. Def 
miration they were at the Plumes of the one, and gain 
the Furr of the other. As they were one Day il 1up} 


8 N N on this Subject, there happen d u exa! 
== pals by t 45 a Cavalier, bravely mounted and It 
bw accoutred in a Velvet Cap, ſet up with a Tut MM !enc 
4 of Hern Tops, and a Coat of the ſame Stuf MM pcral 
4 lined with Ermin. Pray will you mind tha ſhev 
1 Blade ſays the Hern, how he va pours in our I. Tran 
þ very! Ay, ay, ſays the Ermin, that Coat of hi S0 


has coſt our Family dear; foit has, ſays the other 
and it makes my very Heart ake to think ho darie 
many of our Peoples Lives have been ſacrificed v ate {* 
that Wretch's Vanity and Pride; but they tha Hof Fc 
have no Friends at Court, either with the Eagt vet“ 
or the Lion, muſt fit down with the Lofs, aud eren 
have no Remedy but Patience. But keep up! enoug 
ood 1 for all this, ſays t'othet; I ficien 


or there is} one that is more above them tha us ha 

they are above us, and one that will avenge ou It's 

Cauſe, when we leaſt think on't. boreate 

+0 fire of 

TS EO ee Fr mm Ew 
SECT MX. 2 _y 

by O the Ax r to be Haeyev. = 4 
: Tobe happy is a bleſſed State; and that eri deſire 
A Man may have if he pleaſes. | Wh 
ll If you will be happy, correct your Imagin expect 
1 tion by Reaſon, reject Opinion, and li vo accat To! 
55 ing to Nature. „ | of Pruc 
24 . Tranquillity of Mind, and Indolency of Boch Ven 
1 are the compleat Felicities of Life. Jam 
% Happineſs conſiſts not in Sovereignty, or Poe e 
or in great Riches; but in a right compoſure : = i 
* i 


your Affections, and in directing all your Action 
5 according to right Reaſon. I ber 
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There are two principal Diſeaſes of the Mind, 


ay Defire and Fear: Temperance is my Buckler a- 
0% gainſt Defire ; Fortitude againſt Fear: The one 
Dy | ſupports the Mind, when it deſires; the other 
pt exalts it, when it fears. BH = 

a It's Reaſon which reſcues us from the Vio- 
Tut WF lence of Defires and Fears, and teacheth us tem- 
Stu i perately to ſuſtain the Injuries of Fortune, and 


ſhews us all the Ways which lead to Quiet and 


that 

r Li. Tranquility. | | | 3 

f hi 80 order your ſelf, that you cut off all vain 
Deſires, and contract your ſelf within the Boun- 

bor! daries of Nature, which are Neceſſaries; _ 

ed ware fo few and ſmall, as hardly any Unkindneſs 

tha of Fortune can rob you of them; they that co- 
vet Things uſeleſs and ſuperfluous, enjoy not 


even thoſe that are neceſſary; every Place yields 
enough for Neceſſaries, and no Kingdom is ſuf- 


upa | 
FA ficient for Superfluities ; it's the Mind that makes 
tha us happy in a Deſart. 


Its the Infelicity of many Men to covet the 
oreateſt Things, but not to enjoy the leaſt; De- 
tre of that we neither have or need, takes from 
us _ true Uſe and Fruttion of that we have al- 
dy. | 
T 3 ſet before me that Delphick Orac le, 
Ni nimiuim cupio. | 
Whatſoever I defire, I always have; becauſe I 
deſire nothing but what I can have. 

Where our Deſires are unreaſonable, we muſt 
expect Diſappointments. = 

To be moderate in your Deſires, is an Inſtance 
ot Prudence; and not like Sannio in the Comedy, 
Sem pretio emere. | 
am never troubled for what I have not, but 


owel, xcjoyce for what I have. | 
ue om He is richeſt who is contented, for Content is 
gion the Riches of Nature, 

That F 4 I cag 


troubled at my ill Fortune, 
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I can be as content, and think my ſelf as hap [ 
In a Galley, as in Paradiſe; nothing is ſo pleafa Ml 
to me, as a ſerene and ſecure State of Mind, ns il 
diſtracted with any Paſſions. 
A contented Mind is more worth than all th: (1 
Spice and Treaſure of both the Indies; and h! 
that is Maſter of himſelf in an innocent and 
homely Retreat, enjoys all the Wealth and Curio 


ſities of the Univerfe. Fe, | « q 
An inward Peace of Mind does more than a. - 
tone for the want of outward Felicity. - - 
1 envy the Happineſs of none, becauſe I an - 
contented with my own. 3 oF 
I covet nothing; I had rather beg of my {4 * 
not to defire any Thing, than of Fortune to be 7 
ſtow it: If I might have the whole World fir Tewn 
asking, I would not deſire it _ 
What are Riches? Riches are but Cyphers, ii 7; 
the Mind that makes the Sum: What am I the "kay 
better for a great Eſtate, if I am not contentel 3 
with it? The Deſires of having, will quickly tie c- 
away all the Delights and Comforts in poſſe. i ber. 
ſing: Alexander upon his Imperial Throne, vin I ©... 
a' reftlefs and an ambitious Mind, is in a-worl: Wi Nigl 
Condition than Diogenes in his Tub. Seigr 
He that doth not think his own Eſtate, hoy T. 
little and ſmall ſoever, to be ſufficiently amplt BW that! 
though he ſhould become Lord of the what ſaries 
World, will ever be miſerable; for Miſery is tit quill 
"Companion of Want; and the ſame vain Opin mity 
on which firſt perſuaded him, that his own ENA 
was not ſufficient, will continue to perſuade hin ¶ but n. 
that one World is not ſufficient, but that he want No 
more and more to Infinity. _—_ 


If in the Lottery of the World, it be my a ſelf ir 
tune to draw a Prize, I am not proud of my go, ir, 
Luck; if 1 draw nothing but Blanks, I am ic; , 


K 
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If all the Glories and Excellenci& in the Uni- 
happy verſe were contracted into a Point, they would 
cafe BY bot be worth the Thoughts of a brave Soul. 
1, ne Let my Cloaths be never ſo fine and rich 
(which is the Pride of others) they add nothing 
che, my Content, but much to my Grief; when 1 
nd he BY conficer they were firſt made to cover my Shame 
4 and and my Nakedneſs. 
2 [can wear a Thred-bare Cloak, with as much 
Satisfaction as if it were freſh, and made of the 
an a fneſt Wooll: I never heard that an Imperial 
Crown cured the Head-ach, or a Golden Slipper 


[ an the Gout, | | 

| A Fever is as troubleſome upon a Couch of 
* State, as upon a Flock- Bed, er = 
to be I feel no want of Scarlet, Diamonds, Pearls, 
d in Jewels or rich Embroidery, ſo long as I have but 
„ WE coarſe and eaſy Garments to keep away the Cold. 
wii He that bounds his Defires is happier than all 
1 the Bi the Mines in Peru can make him. I can be as 
entel f content in Raga, as in the Seragiio, I value not 
Ve $5:5/1a7: Table to eat at, or Dionyſius's Cham- 
ole I ber of State to ſleep in; let me have a Diſh of 
uin g Coleworts to my Dinner, and a Truſs of Straw at 
volt x ight to ſleep on, and I ſhall not envy the Grand 

Veipnior. | 

hor 40 a wiſe Man ought not to deſire any Thing 
mple, i chat is ſuperfluous, but confine himſelf to Neceſ- 
whole ſaries; ſo a brave Man muſt not ſuffer the Tran- 
- the quillity of his Mind to be diſturbed by any Cala- 
- mity or Adverfity whatſoever. 5 


The World may make a Man Unfortunate, 
but not Miſerable; that is from himſelf. 4 
No Man can be happy that doth not ſtand 
firm againſt all Contingencies; and ſay to him- 
ſelf in all Extremities, I hoi Have been content, 
Vit might have been ſo, or ſo; but ſince it's ther- 
wiſe determined, God will provide better. ; 
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le that will live happily, muſt neither truſto Ml 
good Fortune, nor ſubmit to bad; he mult be 
prepared againſt all Aſſaults. | 
; wiſe Man will be happy in all Conditions, 4 
for he ſubjects all Things to himſelf, becauſe he ir 
ſubmits himſelf to Reaſon, and governs himſet com 
mn, — | 2 
He that is not content in any State, will be con- 
tent in no State; for the Fault is not in the Thing, 
but in the Mind. 


A brave Man hath Fortune under his Feet: Ty L. 
be troubled as little as may be, is an uſeful Sci. Vit 
ence, and the Sum of all the Happineſs of ou WM ben. 
Lite. . | | Diſe 

I only enjoy that which is preſent; I have w On 
regard to the future, for that may not be: Hopes that 
or Fears never perplex me; I reſt ſatisfied with WM . 1 
what I have, and by that Means want nothing, IS CO 

I never torment my ſelf afreſh with the Me. the 
mory of what is pal, or afflict my ſelf with the a) 
Apprehenfion of Evils to come; for the one doth I 
not now concern me, nor is the other yet come; bf G 
and there may be Remedies provided for the Mil- begu 
chiefs to happen, for they give us warning by | Chec 
ſome Signs of their Amp. Port 
It's Folly to fear where there is a Remedy: He Come 
that troubles himſelf ſooner than he needs, grieves {elf t 
alſo more than is neceflary ; for the ſame Weak- the 
neſs that makes him anticipate his Miſery, makes the C 
him enlarge it too: The Wiſe fortify themſelves ed hi 
by Reaſon, and Fools by Deſpair. | * \ 

It's a ridiculous Thing to be miſerable before- ere 
hand, for fear of Miſery to come ; for a Man * 
loſes the preſent, which he might enjoy in E/ 7 

pedtation of the future: Nay, the Fear of loſing on 
any thing, is as bad as the Loſs it ſelf : Miſeries : in 
are endleſs, if we ſtand in fear of all Poſſibi. "9 


22 When 
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When Jam ſurprized with the Fear of any Miſ- 
& de bortune, [ a little qualify my Fears with Hopes; this 
ſerves to palliate my Misfortune, tho not to cure it. 
| Never antedate your own Misfortunes ; it's 
' WE Time enough to bear Misfortunes when they 
come; the Ills which you fear you may ſuffer, 


mſec a | f 
Wi you ſuffer in the very Fear of them ; and there is 
cor. MY fot any thing that you fear, which is ſo certain 
bing, re cone; as it's certain that — Things which 
Hou do fear, will not come to paſs. 


: J0 Why ſhould you torment your ſelf at preſent, | 


. vith what, perhaps, may happen out forty Years 
= hence? This Humour is 2 End of a rela 
Diſeaſe, and an induſtrious Contrivance of your 
ve ro on Unhappineſs, to complain of an AMiction 
Jope that you do-not feel. 1 
with 'Tis time enough to lament when the Miſchief 
T4 is come, and in the Interim to promiſe your ſelf 
Me. che beſt; for how do you know but ſomething 
\ the may delay or divert it? =. 
doth The Moor Abal, Brother and Heir to the King 
me; of Granada, being taken Priſoner in N obenia, to 
Mil. beguile his Miſery, uſed ſometime to play at 
9 by Checks (a true Repreſentation of the Game of 
| Fortune) he was no ſooner {et down, but in 
He comes a Courier to tell him he muſt prepare bim- 
ieves elf to die (inexorable Death comes always poſt ) 
reak MY the Moor deſired him to reſpite for two Hours; 
akes the Commiſſary thought it too long, but yet grant- 
ves ed him leave to play out his Game; he play'd 
and won both his Life and the Kingdom; for be- 
fore fore the Game was ended, another Poſt arrived 
Man with News of the King's Death, whereby the City 
Ex- of Granada E their Keys. | 
fins No Man hath reaſon to complain when we are 
ries all in the ſame Condition; he that eſcaped might 
fibi- have ſuffered, whatſoever may be any Man's Lot, 


nerer complain if it be your own. 


F 6 lam 
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I am prepared againſt all Misfortunes and lu. 
felicities, expecting whatſoever may be, will be 
Mult I be poor? I ſhall have Company: Mug 
I be baniſhed ? I'll think my ſelf born there; and 
the Way to Heaven is alike in all Places. 
Havel any Injuries done me? they are but ſo 
many Robes of Honour, which I can chearfuly 
wear; and out of the greateſt Infelicities, I can 
raiſe Trophies, and a Triumphal Arch: I hate 


_ this Comfort in my Misfortunes, that whereſoerer 


I go, I have the ſame Nature, the ſame Proyi- 

dence, and I carry my Virtues along with me. 
It I have loft any thing, it was adventitiou; 

and the leſs Money, the leſs Trouble; the leſs 


-Þ avour, the leſs Envy: Is your "Treaſure flolen} 


it's not loſt, but reſtored ; he is an ill Debtor that 
counts Repayment Loſs, What is it that I labour, 
ſweat, and ſollicit for? When it's very little that 


I want, and it will not be long that J ſhall need 


any thing. X 
Whatſoever happens to me, I am never ſur 
prized at it; for I have ever in my Thoughts, that 
whatfoever may be, will be; and that which may 
tall out at any Time, may fall out this very Day. 
All Infelicities and Sufferings are eaſy to me, 
becauſe I make them familiar to me in my Con- 
templation : What wonder is it to loſe any thing at 
any time, when we muſt one day loſe all? 
When I fee any Infelicity to fall upon another; 
I conclude, that tho' the Miſchief fell upon au- 
other, it was levelled at me: When there are ſo 
many Thouſands of Dangers hovering about us, 
what wonder is it, if one comes to hit me at laſt? 
Calamity and Affliction can never ſhake or di- 


| Aurb a brave Soul. 


I can patiently undergo the Tympaniſm of the 
Grecks, or the Petaliſm of the Athenians ; and can 


triumph more for the Honour of my 
: 55 an 
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d n. . nan 1 am concern'd for the Pain I ſuffer; for this 
11 be. I am beholden to thoſe gallant Heroes, Metellus; 
Mut Necho ſuffered Exile reſolutely, Rutilius cheartully, 
z and Mato Death conſtantly. | 


Phalaris's Bull, and a Bed of Roſes are all one 


ut ſo to me; I muſt confeſs while I am in the Bull, by 
rfuly reaſon of my Body, I may drop a Tear, and ſend 
| can forth a Groan ; but my Mind is impaſſible above 
have Mall Grief or Pain. - : 


| It's the Excellency of a oreat Mind to triumph 
over all Misfortunes and Infelicities. 


1, He that gallantly encounters Misfortunes and 
ious; the Infelicities of the World, is as valiant as Hec- 
 lefs ur, and may ſtand in competition with Cæſar for 
blen? his Virtues and Bravery. 

that All the Diſtempers of this Life, if they be long, 
bour, they have their Intervals, and give us ſome Eaſe; 


that Mik ſhort and violent, either they diſpatch us, or 
need conſume themſelves 3 ſo that either their Re- 
ſpite makes them tolerable, or the Extremity 


 ſfur- makes them eaſy. | | . 
that Misfortunes and Troubles ſhould no more di- 
may ſturb or break a couragious Heart, than thoſe Rods 
Jay. burt the Noble Perſians Skins, which whipped 
me, their Cloaks inſtead of their Bodies: A generous 
Com spirit muſt reſiſt all Encounters conſtantly, as the 
1g at Rocks do the Waves of a great and tempeſtuous 


Ocean. 5 


her; Misfortunes are a kind of Diſcipline of Huma- 
an- Wnity, 1 q 

e ſo Bl There are Tempeſts and Hurricanes in the Life 

t us, Wo! Man; it's Prudence to put into a ſafe Harbour, 
it? to let them blow over. EL 


If yon fall into any great Misfortune, diſengage 
Pour ſelf as well as you can; creep through thoſe 
Buſhes which have feweſt Briars. „ 

They who leaſt ſhrink at the Storms of Fortune, 


ue alway moſt yirtuous and victorious infthe End. 
When 
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When I have any Infelicity fallen upon me 
to abate my Diſcontent (if I have any ) I han 
two Remedies; Diverſion of my Thoughts from 


the Infelicity, and an Application of them to thoſe Of a 
Things which I know to be grateful and pleaſar 
to my Mind. | a 


I always bear my Mind above the Clouds; 

Tempeſts cannot reach me; I am not ſhaken with T be 
Winds, nor battered with Thunder. | ed 

The Diſcontent which we receive from any In frum 
felicity, is not founded in Nature, but meerly in N and t. 
Opinion, and ſo become great or ſmall according Will ;:nt. 
as it's apprehended ; and they have the greatet I erde 
Share ot it, that believe they have it ; if the Op.. ad u. 
nion were right and ſound, we ſhould never be the V 
moved at any ſuch Infelicity; for that all thoſe Med 
Things are extraneous to us, and touch us not in. We 
deed, but only by the Mediation of an Opinia upon 
we have framed to our ſelves. 

How is it? I have a Ship at Sea laden with 4 


rich Cargo, and this Ship 1s caſt away by a preat Vite 
Tempeft, and I know it not; I am not a whi Homes 
leſs chearful and merry, than if it were not cal WM: the 
away; is it not then Opinion only which diſcor- We 
tents me? For if Nature did it, at the ſame M- ind A 
nute wherein the Ship was caſt away, my Mind and 01 
would be ſtruck with the Senſe of the Loſs of ny Man 
Ship; and the like would be perceived in the Lal Doors 
of any other —_ Ft 15 ns $328, | Tux 
It's the Part of a wiſe Man to foreſee Mil Wie ing 
fortunes, and to prevent them before they come; Eve. 
of a valiant Man to order them well when they temper 
come. Ibis Lit 
1 bad Di 
a ſick 

ſake; . 

Man is 
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har = 7 155 
from Of a Regimen of HEALT RH, and of Tx u- 
_ PERANCE and SOBRIETY. | 

| 2 LATO, when he returned to Athens from his 
uds ; Travels, was asked by the Philoſophers there, 
with / Je had ſeer any notable Thing in Trinacria, 

which is now called Sicily? Anſwered, Viai Mon- 

y In ſrum in Natura, Hominem bis ſaturatum in Die; 
ly in and this he ſaid, becauſe he ſaw Dionyſius the Ty- 
ding WW rant, who firſt invented to eat at Noon, and after- 
atelt Wi wards to ſup at Night. In antient Times they 
Opi- did uſe to ſup, and not to dine: All Nations in 
er be thc World did eat at N ight, only the Hebrews did 
hole N feed at Noon. | 


We heap Suppers upon Dinners, and Dinners 
upon Suppers without Intermiſſion; it coſts us 
more to be miſerable, than would make us per- 
lectly happy. 


whit WW Comcdy ; the Break-faſt is the Prologue, a Din- 
cal: Wrer the Interlude, a Supper the Epilogue. 
col. We do not eat to ſatisfy Hunger, but Luxury 
Mi. end Ambition; we are dead while we are alive, 
lind A and our Houſes are ſo much our Tombs, that a 
- Man might write our Epitaph upon our very | 
Doors; Me are poiſoned in the very Pleaſures of 


the indulging of our Palate. | 
ne; Every Man is his own Atropos, and by his In- 
hey I temperance lends a Hand to cut the Thread of 
is Life: Exceſs may be good Phyſick, but it's 

bad Diet; give me the Man that takes his Meat as 


la ſick Man doth his Phyſick, meerly for Health 


„ele; Tiberins's Aphorifm is good, That every 
Inn is bis oæun be Phyſician, and his Life ſets a 
{WF robatum eſt to it. Obſerve Catos Rule, m_— 

| ive, 


Vita noſtra eſt inſtar Comcædiæ, our Life is like a 


Luxury, and betrayed to a thouſand Diſeaſes by 
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live, not live to eat, We paſs the Bounds of N.. 
ture, and ſally out into Superfluities; in ſo much 
that it's now a-days only for Beggars to content 
themſelves with what is ſufficient, C 
Pulſe and Leguminous Food was a great Par 


of the Diet of our Fore-fathers before the Flood; 
and the Rojas which were called P7ltifagi, ied 


much on Pulie for fix hundred Years, 

; _— other Nations, as the Japanneſes, Ch. 
neſes, the Africaxs in ſundry Regions, and the 
Turks, live chiefly on Rice and Fruits, yet they 
live very long and healthfully, 

It's a pleaſant Hunger to eat Herbs, and 1 
dainty Thirſt to drink Water. When Darius had 
a Cup of cold Water given him, he received it 
thankfully, and profeſt it was the beſt Draught 
that ever he drank in his Life; but perad ventut 

Darius was never thirſty before. 

Il value not the Perſian Luxury, the Delicacin 
of Aficius, the Calydonian Wine, nor the Fiſh d 
 #Hyrcana ; the coarſeſt Meat and Drink afford 
me no leſs Pleaſure than the greateſt Delicacics: 
Barley Bread and Water are highly pleaſant, i 
taken only when we hunger and thirſt, 

Artaxerxes, the Brother of Cyrus, being over 
thrown in Battel, was conſtrained to fit donn 
with dried Figs and Barley-Bread, which upot 
Proof, he found ſo good, as he ſeriouſly lamented 
his Mistortune, in having been ſo long Time: 
Stranger to that great Pleaſure and Delight which 
Nature and fimple Food yields, when it meet 
,, nn” 

Temperance augments Things that are pit 
ſant, and maketh the Pleaſure it ſelf greater; and 
ordinary Fare is made equal in Sweetneſs to tit 
greateſt Dainties. = _— 

» For my own part, when J eat coarſe Brea 
and drink Water, or ſometimes augment n 
os FS Common 


Felici 
I n 
curiou 


Diſhe 


cacies 
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= Commons With a little Cheeſe ( when I have a 
— mind to feaſt extraordinarily ) I take great De- 
_ joht in it, and bid defiance to thoſe Pleaſures 
which accompany the uſual Magnificence of 


8 Feaſts: And if I have no more than Maze, Len- 

jj ei Ia, decocted Barley, and clean Water, I think my 

e able ſo richly furniſhed, as that I dare diſpute 
Ch. Felicity even with ove himſelf. 

| th WY | muſt confeſs, as to my Diet, I am not very 


curious ; if I lived in France I could eat their 
Diſhes of Frogs, Toad-ſtools, and Snails: When 
| am amongſt the es, I can eat Locuſts and 


a Graſhoppers, and think them to be pleaſant Vi- 
od it ands : And to ſpeak freely to you, if I were a- 
woke mongſt the Canibals, J could, without any Diſguſt, 


eat Man's Fleſh, for all Things are in every Thing; 
there is Bread in Fleſh, and Fleſh in Bread. | 
Happy is that Man that eats for Hunger, and. 


and by Reaſon, not by Example ; and provides 
for Uſe and Neceſſity, and not tor Oſtentation 
and Superfluities. . | 

If Mankind would only attend humane Na- 
ture, without gaping after Superfluities, a Cook 
would be found as needleſs, as a Soldier in Time 
of Peace: We may have Neceſſaries upon very 


n . 

Ty ealy Terms; whereas we put our ſelves to great 
1 Pains for Exceſs. £2 = 

lich When Alas Queen of Caria ſent Alexander 


Sauces and Sweet-meats, delicately prepared by 
the beſt Cooks and Artiſts,” he ſaid, I Have bet. 
ter Confeftions of my on, .viz. my Night. travel- 
8 pf my Dinner, and my Spare-Dinner for 
y SUpPer, | 

ta The 7 hracians, when Ageſilaus marched thro” 
their Country, preſented him with Corn, Geeſe, 
Sweet-meats, Cheeſe-cakes, and all ſorts of Deli- 
cacies both of Meat and Drink; he egen the 

| | | | Ori, 


drinks for Thirſt; that lives according to Nature; 
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Corn, and commanded them to carry back the 
reſt as uſeleſs and unprofitable to him ; but they 
importunately preſſing him to take all, he order. 
ed them to be given to the E. Alis, the Slaves; 
and when ſome asked the Reaſon; he replied 


They that profeſſed Bravery, ought not to medi 


with ſuch Delicacies; and whatſoever takes with 
Slaves, cannot be agreeable to the Free. 
The more ſimple the Diet is, the better is the 
Chyle; for Variety of Meats and Drink, doth be. 
get various and divers Spirits, which have a Con- 
ict amongſt themſelves e 
By a moderate Diet, the Strength of the Body 


is ſupported, the Spirits are more vigorous and 


active, Humours attenuated, Crudities and Ob. 


ſtructions prevented, many Infirmities check'd 

and kept under; the Senſes preſerved in their In- 

tegrity, the Stomach clean, the Appetite and Di. 
geſtion good. W | 

If you have as many Diſeaſes in your Body, 2 

a Bill of Mortality contains, this one Receipt «> 

Temperance will cure them all. . 

The Caridians, by reaſon of their ſingular Tem. 
perance and Sobriety, are free from an infinite 
Number of Indi ſpoſitions whereunto other Na. 
tions are ſubject; nay, they are ſo vigorous in the 
Extremities of Age, that when an hundred Years 
old, they commonly beget Children, and have no 
gray Hairs. - 

The preſent Egyptians, who are obſerved (by 
Alpinus ) to be the fatteſt Men, and to hare 
Breaſts like Women, owe much, as he conceive 
unto the Water of Nile, and their Diet of Rice, 
Peaſe, Lentils, and white Cicers : And we read 
in Daniel, how Pulſe and Water made the four 
Children fairer in Countenance, and fatter in 
Fleſh, than they which fared on the Royal Pro- 
| viſion. 5 | as 4 The 
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k che The Perſians, in their Time the moſt vigorous 
t they and the be{t diſciplined People on Earth, eat a 
"der. itte Naſtiurtium, Crefſes, or Wild Aſint, with 
avez: their Bread, and that was all the Victuals that 
plied, this brave Nation .uſed, when they made Con- 
beg J aueſt of the World. | 
h The ZhHhracian Women, that they might bring 
forth ſtrong and healthful Children, eat nothing 
but Milk and Nettles, 

The Cynick in Athenetns makes iterated Courſes 
of Lentils, and prefers that Diet before the Luxury 
of Kieucus. — 


Body But the Oeconomy and Order of living, and 
and the Scenes of humane Life are fince much 
Ob. changed; if we live temperately, it's for Ambi- 
ck'd tion, and upon Deſign, not to ſerve the Intentions 
r In. Wo! Nature. | 

D. It's ſtoried of Pope Situs, that before he ar- 
cd to that Honour, he eat and drank nothing 
„ but Bread and Water, ſaying, 

"Ml | 


Pamnis & Aqua 
Eſt Vita Beata, 


em. 1 

inite But having once ſeated himſelf in the Porphyry 

Na. Chair, he refuſed to ſtoop to ſuch a coarſe Fare 
the ohen it was offered him, giving his Reaſon from 


the Counterpoſition of the Words; 


Aqua & Panis 
Eſt Vita Cams. 


Now a-days, inſtead of Water ( which was the 
greateſt Part of the Drink in the Ante-Diluvian 
World, and very congenial to the Temper of 
Man) we drink Brandy, Uſquebaugh, Aqua Vitæ, 
which are pernicious Drinks, if commonly uſed ; 
in {they deſtroy the Calidum innatum, prey upon the 
ro. roſcid Juice, change the natural Tone of the Sto- 


mach, the Texture of the Body, and the Gy 
- | * 


* 
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of the Parts; hence come Atrophies, the Imbe. 
cillity of our Nerves, and Trepidation of oy 
Members, which is affected by the diſorderly My. 
tions of the animal Spirits, being impulſed and 
agitated preternaturally by the Spirits of {tron 
Liquors. Wine is an excellent Liquor, if mode- 
rately uſed ; it's a great Refreſher of decayed Na. 
ture, it fortifies the Stomach, ſtrengthens the nz 
tural Heat, helps Digeſtion, carries the Food 90 
all the Parts, 3 the Heart, and wonderful) 
refretheth the Spirits, .... |. . Bs 

The Ancients called it Zac Serum, the Milk d 
old Men; but by modern Practice it's found, that 
if they ſuck too much of it, it will make them 
Children. „„ 
Nothing can be of worſe Conſequence to am), 
than the conſtant and immoderate Uſe of it. 

Saprentta in Sicco reſidit, non in Paludibus & 
Lacunis; Wiſdom's Reſidence is in a dry Region 
not in Bogs and Fens. „ ͤ łẽ⁸ i 

Heraclitus left it for a Maxim, Tux ſicca ali. 
me ſapientiſſima; A dry Light makes the wiltl 
Mind, but it becomes znadida & macerata, being 
ſteep'd in the Spirit of Wine. 

Strength and Beauty are the Goods of tit 
Body, Temperance and Prudence the Crown « | 
Old Age. . 3 

Il Vino nem ha ti mone; Wine, ſays the Ttakin, 
Þath no Stern: Diſcretion is not then * 
their Pilot, nor the Light of Reaſon the Pole, If 
which they ſhould direct their Actions to a {at 
Harbour. | 

The Vine beareth three Grapes, the Firſt 
Pleaſure, the Second of Drunkenneſs, the Thi] 
of Repentance. . 

The Ferriſh Rabbies obſerve, that Noah wit 
he firſt planted Vines, took the Blood of an Os, 


of an Ape, and of a Lion, and watered the _ 
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Imbe. Nef his Vines with them; hence it is, that Men 


f ow Nahen they are drunk with Wine, ſome play the 


y Mo. Mos, and fit up all Night, Bite and Scratch; o- 
{ ba thers, like the Ape and Lion, are antick and fu- 


{tronp rious. 


mode. If it ſhall be your unhappineſs at any time to be 


d Ni. MW overtaken with Wine, obſerve the Directions of 
e nz. the School of Saturn. | | 


= by Si noctirng tibi noceat potatio Vini, 
Ui tu mane bibas iterum, & fuerit Medicina : 
ilk a Jf over Night thou tak'ſt a Doſe, 
„that Aud findſt ti y. ſelf amiſs ; ” 
then Bl 7/01 1772 ft next Morn anct er take, 

No Remedy like this. 
FOR Sobriety is that which will ſecure you againſt 
m Diſtempers, and make Life pleaſant to you ; 
gn tor the Harveit of Diſeaſes doth ariſe from the 
gion, 


Seeds of Intemperance. 

By Sobriety there is a good and perfect Con- 
coction made; the Meat you eat, when it's woll 
elaborated and tranſmuted in ſuch manner as is 


Eody is eſtabliſhed ; the Maſs of Blood hath it's 
pure Tincture, all the Liquors of the Body have 
their peculiar Properties ſuitable to the Intention 
of Nature; but it the Craſis of the Parts be per- 
rerted by Intemperance, then the Alimentary 
Juices do degenerate from their Purity, the Maſs 
of Blood and the Nervous Liquor are depraved, 
and the whole Habit of the Body diſorder d. 

0 Abſtinence plucks up the Cauſe of all Diſeaſes 


u by the Roots, in the inward Veins it takes away 


the Butomia, which is cauſed by the ill Diſpoſi- 


nen tion of the Stomach, and that melancholick Hu- 
"x! BW our, which is ſeated in the Tunicles thereof} 


and reduces the natural Temper to a juſt Medio- 
Cty, By 


proper for each Digeſtion, then a good Habit of 
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By Temperance Men ſhut up their Days like, Her: 
Lamp, only by a pure Conſumption of the Radi V 
cal Moiſture, without Grief or Pain. $0111t 

If the World conſiſts of Order, if our Lit S! 
depends on the Harmony of Humours, it's Ml A. 
wonder that Order ſhould preſerve, and Diſorder -o 
deſtroy. 5 Aud 

A ſpare and ſimple Diet contribute to the Pro. H 
longation of Life. EE | ou 

Mangiera Piu Chy manco Mangia he that il Feng! 
eat much, let him eat little, becauſe by eating li. yy 

| tle he prolongs his Life, and ſo eats much, 4 

The Emperor Auguſtus died at the Age of fix wal's 
fix, in all which Time he never purged or kt . 
Blood, neither did he uſe Phylick ; but every Yer Ko 
he entered the Bath, every Month he did vomit ght 
every Week he did forbear to eat one Day, and 51 
every Day he did walk one Hour. =_. 

If you will have a conſtant vigorous Health, i 111 b 
perpetual Spring of Youth, uſe Temperance. 6 al 

Iz be Sect of the Eſenes among the Jen by ** 
reaſon of their ſimple and abſtemious Diet, did WF th. 
uſually extend their Lives to an hundred Yeats, wſeq 

The Sticks and nicks are very long Liversin nd up 

aertius. "oe 
y There was a Prieſt was made a Dean, and by 4 _ 
reaſon of his ſpare Diet, lived to 186 Years 0 N Hes 
Age, and when he died had this Epitaph, Far 
Hic jacet Edentulus, Canus atque Decanus, * 
Rirſus denteſcit, nigreſeat & hic requieſcit. "> 
One Brawn, an Iriſhman, but a Corniſh Beg. N = 
gar, who lived to a great Age, by reaſon of his Ing 
fimple Courſe of Life, had the Honour of thi: "0k 
Inſcription upon his Grave-ſtone. * 
Here wenty 
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Here Brawn the common Beggar lies, 

Ii/ho counted by his Tale, 
Some Six-ſcore Winters aud above, 

Such Virtue there's in Ale, | 
Ale vas his Meat, his Drink and Cloth, 

Ale did his Death reprieve ; | 
And could he ſtill have drank his Ale, 

He had been ſtiil altve. - 
Jequepeer, a Moor, who lived in the City of 
Gengaln, Anno Dan. 1586, by reaſon of his Au- 
city and Abſtinence, lived 300 Years, if we 
nay believe Ferdinand Lopez, the King of Por- 


* 1,0/s Hiſtoriographer. 
y "MF | do think that Man, if he lived according to 
" Fx ;ture, and duly obſerved the Regimen of Health, 


ight live to a long Duration; for Man is natu- 
ally Immortal, that is to ſay, he hath a Poſe 
un ori, as appears both before the Fall, and 
all be evident after the Reſurrection ; yea, after 
is Fall he could live near a thouſand Years ; tho 
dy degrees the Length of Life was abbreviated, 
et that Abbreviation of Life was accidental, and 
onſequently may be repaired in whole or in part; 
nd upon ſearch we ſhall find the accidental Cauſe 
jt this Abbreviation, was not from the Heavens, 
pr any other than the Defect of a true Regimen 
jt Health. | | 

And uam after his Fall, if he had eaten of 
he Tree of Life, had lived for ever; and this 
oh appear, Ger. iii. Let us drive man ous of 
Paradiſe, leſt he put forth his hand, ana take alſo 
f the tree of life, and eat and live for ever. | 

#rtephens having found out the Virtues of 
stones, Herbs, Sc. both for the Knowledge of 
Nature, and eſpecially for the Prolongation of 
Lite, did glory that he had lived One thouſand 
venty five Years. E =_ 
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If the humidun radicale, & calidum iunatun 


Wh 
be kept in their right State and due Temper(; Mann 
they may be) I ſee not (for any thing that is; Fleth 
Nature) but Man may extend his Lite to a g Fa. 
Age. | : ts 
fg have lived in the Reign of five Kings ; yet! fur 
can by no other Calculation, than that of ace th 
Sins, be found to be old; by reaſon of the C WT 
gularity of my Lite, I have a perpetual Sprig nd F 
in me; I never met with an Autumn, or Ken But 

any thing of the fall of the Leaf; but Vigourana on hy 
Strength, like the Sun in it's Glory, viſit all ny 1 
varters: After a ſmall 2 I _ a ſound bool 

nd quiet Sleep all Night long; and at peepo ay, te 
the Day L cet — as freſh as the Morning it (elf, 5 th: 
'The Ground of all our Diſeaſes, and the ling | Way 
tening of Life, is from the exceſſive eating dc *: 
Fleſh and other Meats. Per 
How many warlike Nations, and ſtrong 0. 1 
ties, that have ſtood invincible to Attacks and If X 
Sieges, hath Luxury overcome? Conſider the N. MEA 
mans, when they came to their Zecur Anſeriom il... 
their Porcus Trojants, Sumen, Uveaule, Fi Ther 
aulæ, and their generous Wines, Cecuba and N. Id me 
lerna, they became effeminate, and by them wer , ; 
more overcome, than formerly by their greatcl vated, | 
Enemies. 5 ; i1 01 
There are many e e Alteratin , .., 
made upon our Bodies by the Food which n, 2, 
riſh them, and change the Conſtitution into hf f 
omplexion. | : 17 (6 c 
bs Tlloſe who eat of the Fleſh of a Cat (bein! oh 
rovoked into a Fury by beating of her) mak ith, 4 
thoſe rabid that eat of it, and, like Cats withthei 1 q 
Claws, will lacerate one another, 2 
Chickens fed on ſour Grapes, are harder o V 
Fleſh, and more difficult of Concoction, thu "By 
ars moſt Water-Fowls, Wi e Enq 
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Why are the Tartarians ſo barbarous in their 
Minners, but becauſe they eat and drink the 
Fleſh and Blood of Horſes ? | 
Eating of Creatures which have no Blood, 
waits ours; thoſe Plants which are barren or 
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uſe them barren or fruitful. 28 

If ſo, how careful ought we to be what Meats 
and Food we eat? | 

But if you would eat Fleſh, I would adviſe 


that ſunders the beſt from the worſt, which we 
hooſe; but, like Philoſophers, a quite contrary 
ahn taking the beſt which is now loſt, and leav- 
no that which we now take, which is the worſt; 
Way, 1 ſay, to ſtrip off all grofineſs and foul- 
eſs of Bodies, the Seeds of all Diſeaſes. 
| For the Virtue of Things taken from them by 
deparation, is better than joined with their Bodies. 
If Nature could be nouriſhed ſome other way 
han by eating, all Danger of Diſeaſes would be 
revented. 
There was a Perſon of much Honour, who 
d me, 7 hat his Grana-father, by reaſon of his 
rat Age, has had his digeſtive Faculty ſo ener- 
tes, tat whatever he eat turned into Crudities 
% Obſtrntions : He being a Perſon of great 


atm , eri T7 
wt ncxeleige, tried many Experiments to repair it, 


1 Noll 


ug - ' : 1tton 
"0 "cc of rote Fleſo to bis Stomach, faſtened it to it; 


uz ſo cnce in tærelve Hours applied freſh ; in ſoine 
me we found Nature abumnaantly ſatisfied there- 
tn, and had à Rejuveneſcency and Renovation 
Parts, and lived many Tears after in good 
e and Vigeur, without eating or drinking 
T thing. 1 - 
How this may comport with Reaſon, is worth 
e Enquiry ; We have — for Drink, that 
all 


being 
male 


thei 


ler d 
- that 


ö 


WII 


zr 


fruitful (as Porta obſerveth) do render thoſe that 


ou not to dreſs it by the Fire as Cooks do, for 


it cvithort any effect ; at the laſt, he applied a 


8 
9 [EM . 
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all the time we fit in the Water we ſhall never 
thirſt; for Nature, by the Pores, doth ſuck and 


draw in aqueous Particles to ſatisfy Thirſt; and n 
why may it not draw from the Fleſh a ſccis gy. x 
tritius, which will ſupport and preſerve Nature? Ji 
And upon this reaſon the Phyſicians preſcribe 'V 

. nouriſhing Clyſters to their Patients, and Bath; 6 
of Milk in Hectick Fevers, when the Body i 
extremely low. | . 5 
Paracelſus tells us, I hat a Man, of his Know. | 
keage, by applying of freſh Sods to his Stomad, Ml kn. 
withous Hunger lived haif a Tear together, bis 
Nature is able to draw through the Pores in al N on! 
parts of the Body, ſuch Food as ſhe defireth; [ 
otherwiſe how comes it to paſs, that many Pe- ine 
ſons have lived a long time without eating 2 ;..c 


Meat ? <a | 
Paracelſus, Licetus, and Cardan (Men whit T 
made great Figures in their Days) aſſure us, thu by 1 
they knew ſome holy Men that lived twenty 
Years together without eating any Meat; Herm 3;, ch 
laus Berbarus, and Foubertns, have delivered t 
us, that one in Rome lived forty Years only 
the Inſpiration of Air: Hence it was ſaid by tie 
Coſmopolite, that there is in the Air a hidde 
Food of Life. 


Swall 
and h 
taking 
18 foul 


Ficinus, Crollius, and Rumdeletius tell us, thit Th, 
in the Eaſt Indies, near the River Ganges, the out ea 
is a Nation called Aſtomares, that have 0 zaping 
Mouths ; they live only by the Air and Smells - u 
which they take in at their Noſtrils, from Roo g. 
Flowers, and wild Apples which they carry wit they re 
them in long Journies. : ſo they 

The Air is full of Balſamick roſcid Atom Pi; 
and is ever ſprinkled with a fine foreign Fate ron 2 
which may perhaps be ſufficient Food to nou... th 
the fine part of our Frame, whereon the Ten man 
per of Man and his Lite ſtandeth. en ha. 


It's impregnated with a ſaline Spirit : In this 
galt are included the ſeminal Virtues of all things; 
it's a pure Extra& drawn by the Sun-beams, from 
all Bodies it darteth his Rays upon, and it's ſub- 
limated to ſuch a Height of Perfection, that it's 
homogenial to all things; and, in effect, is the 
Spirit of Life, not only to Plants, but to Ani- 
mals alſo. Licetus and Quercetan think they are 
nouriſhed by the Air. 

Olympidcrus the Platoniſt aſſures us, that he 
knew a Perſon who lived many Years, and in 
his whole Life neither fed nor ſlept, but ſtood 


in al only in the Sun to refreſh himſelf. 
reth; If other Creatures, whoſe Life hangeth upon 
Per. the Came hold, do faſt a long time, there is no 


reaſon but the ſame common Nature will ſuffer 
it in Man. | 


whic There is a Bird in the Moluccas, Monucodiaca 
„ tht by Name, as Aldrovandus informeth us, which 
— by reaſon it hath ſo large Wings in ſo ſmall a 
erm. 


Body (her Wings are as _ almoſt asthe Wings 


red u of an Eagle, when her B y is no bigger than a 
nly Mallow) is born up by the force of the Wind, 
by ed hovereth and hangeth in the Air continually, 
hidden king no other Food (as alas, how can ſhe) than 


is found there. 


The Chameleon will live 4 whole Year with- 
„ ther out eating any thing, but by taking in the Air by 
- 4 gaping and ſhutting his Chaps: And Zan al- 


lures us, that the Goats of Gimanta do not drink 
in fix Months; but turning towards the Sea, 


they receive the Vapours with open Mouth, and 
ſo they quench their Thirſt. 


pon as an extravagant Fancy, and I my ſelf 


nen have lived many Years together without eat- 
| 2 3 ing 
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This Diſcourſe of Temperance will be look d 


ave the ſame Opinion of it; but yet it is agreed 
y many learned Phyficians, that Men and Wo- 


r 


—— — * 
1 
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ing any Food; but that Death did not follow the 
taking away of the Appetite, to me is wonderful. 
Langius thinks the Cauſe to be the Relaxation 
of the Nerves in the Orifice of the Stomach, 
but this cannot ſatisfy a rational Enquiry. Ser. th. 
nertus conceives that ſuch Bodies are almoſt im. of 
mortal, and little or nothing exhal'd from them; g. 
becauſe they conſiſt of a tenacious Humour well M .. 
compacted and growing faſt together, and wil 7 
not yield to the Action of Heat that feeds on the the 
Nouriſhment, and their Heat is moſt mild and 774 


gentle, and requires not much Nourifhment ; but, y 
I pray, conſult the Aaepti, thoſe Sons of Art, * 
and let me underſtand their Judgment. o 


FS ”—_— OT One * —__ _—_— We * 
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Of Svits ff Law. "i 
3 you deſign to your ſcif Happineſs, and an * 
Improvement of your Eſtate, let me adi Bi ice 
you to avoid Suits in Law; if you engage in the E 
any, you put your ſelf into a Houſe of Correct. | pe: 
on, where you mult labour ſtoutly to pay you BF prog. 
Fees. 5 1 Tribu 
If the Caſe ſhall go for you, there are thoſe 14 
who will tell you, that Victory is a fair Game, pertait 
but you muſt give them leave to divide the Stakes nag 
It it ſhall be your Misfortune to engage in a, 1 t 
have a care of a rich Fool; for there is,nothing their 


more dangerous, as to Miſchief, than a rich d the G 
ſtinate Fool, in the Hands of a cunning Knave; four, a 
and have a watchful Eye over him that hath but date, 
two or three Cauſes (if he be a buſy Fellov, ney, tl 
for he will give you Trouble enough; an inc not be 
ſiderable Mouſe may give Diſturbance to a nobe be the; 
Lion. hl 
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There were two Lawyers very paſſionately 
pleading their Clients Cauſe, to their great Satiſ- 
faction; when the Cauſe was done, the Lawyers 
came out of the Court, and hugged each other; 
the Clients much admired their Behaviour; one 
of them asked the Lawyer, How they could be 
Friends ſo ſoon * Tuſh Man, ſaith the Lawyer, we 
tere never Fes, for we Lawyers are like a pair 
of Sheers, I you open them, ana pull them dozun, 
they ſetn to cut one another; but they only cut 
that which cometh between them. 

You remember the Fable of the Vulture ſit- 
ting upon a Tree to ſee the Lion and Bear fight, 
and to make Prey of him which fell firſt 5 have 
you a care you do not make the Moral, 

It was good Advice of Chriſt, If any Alan 
aii ſue thee at the Law, and take away thy Cont, 
let Hinz have thy Cloak alſo; the Reaſon is evi- 
dent, leſt the Lawyer ſhould come between and 
{trip you naked, even of your Shirt. 

To go to Law, is like a Lottery, or playing ar 
Dice, where, if the Game be obſtinately purſued, 
the Box-keeper is commonly the greateit Winner: 
| ſpeak not this to reflect upon that honourable 
Proteſſion to which I ſhall ever pay the greateſt 
Tribute of my Service. | 

| know there are many excellent Perſons ap- 
pertaining to the Law, if it be your Fortune to 
meet with them. 

In the State of Venice, ſome Years. ſince, all 
weir Advocates were Noblemen, appointed by 
the Grand Council, to the Number of twenty 
four, and had all of them Allowance from the 
State, being forbidden to take Preſents or Mo- 
ney, that the Nobleneſs of the Profeſſion might 
not be ſullied, and that in all Proceſs it might 
be their Intereſt to give a Diſpatch. Why 


G& 3 But 
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But you will be ſure, at every Market in the 
Country, to find ſome Fairies, Elves and little 
Spirits with Hawking-bags or Snapſacks by their 
Sides, wherein they have their Familiars, ſome 
with green Coats, others with yellow Veſts 
which they ſend forth to the Diſquiet of good 
Men; as Aolus did the Winds, which he had 
gotten into his Bottle, to the diſturbance of the 
OE 
| Theſe are like the Sun in Aries, which move, 
but not remove the Humours. 


Et pluet ſuper eos Laqqtiecs. 
And it ſhall rain Snares upon them; which a 
Rabby interpreted to be the multitude of Adro- 
cates, Proctors and Solicitors, which were Snares 
to catch the People. C 
Certainly theſe Elves are much of the natur 
of an Ant, very good for themſelves, but ex- 
ceeding pernicious in the Garden of a Common. 
wealth. | * * 
If ever you ſhould fly to theſe for Succour, 2 
the 2 do to the Buſhes in a Storm, you 
will be ſure to leave a good part of your Coat 
behind you. ; | 
Theſe, like a Quartan Ague, will never leave 
you, as long as any Humour be left in you; and 
if you ſhall have need to make uſe of them, 
they will ſtir no more without a Fee, than 
Hawk without a Lure. | | 
I have often admired at the Genius of a No- 
bleman of France, who was much delighted in 
troubling Men with Suits ; Zeis the French King 
hearing of it, offer'd to eaſe him of his Suits, by 
utting an end to them; he thanked his Majelty 
— earneſtly beſought him to leave thirty or for 
al behind, whereby he might merrily paſs aua 
t 


e Time. | 
Hu mollis. 
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Humours are Men's Religion, Power their Laws z 
Their Wit Confuſion, and their Will their Cauſe. 


My Advice to you is, that you ſeriouſly em- 
ploy your ſelf in the Study of the Laws of this 
Nation (being the moſt excellent for their Ju- 
ſtice and Wiſdom) if not to practiſe the Law, 
et to gain ſo much Knowledge therein, as to 
defend your Self and Eſtate from the Robbing 
Good-Fellows of it. ET 25 

If you be not ſo diſpoſed, you muſt lay up one 
third part of your Eſtate to preſerve the other 
two, or elſe you will be afluredly undone. 

Upon a Controverſy betwixt the two Hands, 
the Left commenced an Action againſt the Right, 


for — a Privilege above the other: The 


Court was for the Plaintiff upon the Point of E- 
quity, but the other having been in Poſſeſſion 
Time out of Mind, inſiſted upon Preſcription, 
which was not to be controll'd. But now, ſays 
the Bench, to ſhew the World the Reverence we 
have for Mercy and Juſtice, we ſhall recommend 
to Poſterity to ſee this Iniquity redreſs'd; and 
from that Day to this it has been the Practice of 


Judges, Advocates, Attornies, and their Clerks, 


and ſo of Phyſicians, Court and State Officers, 


and others that have the fingering of Money, to 


take on both ſides, and uſe both Hands alike. 


———— 


8 BUT xXx. 
Of Ga MING. 


fo Suits in Law (which are but jactus ale 
avoid Gaming; it hath no Satisfaction in it, 
beſides a ſordid cam of that which is ano- 
| ther's; or aProdigality of that which is yourown : 

64 It's 


* 
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It's a Madneſs beyond the Cure of Hellebore, ts 
caſt a Die whether your Eſtate ſhall be your own 
or not; if you have not a care (I can, without an 
Auzgur, tell what will be your Fate) this, like 2 
Quickſand, wili ſwallow you up in a Moment; 


and Goods which are ſo gotten, are like Pyr. 
mids of Snow, which melt away, and are dif. | 


ſolved with the ſame ill Husbandry that did be. 
get them; and, believe me, you will find it more 
chargeable to you than the ſeven deadly Sins, 

Remember that one Crown in your Purſe wil 
do you more Honour than ten ſpent. 


Plato ſeeing a young Man play at Dice, here || 


proved him; he anſwered, What, ſo ſmall a Mat- 
rer? Cuſtom, replies Plato, is no ſmall Thing. 


2 * PISS all * 


EG N 
Of MARRIAGxk. 


1 is one Step more to make your Life 
comfortable, and to advance your Fortune, 
and that is, well to diſpoſe of your ſelf in Mar 
riage; certainly a Buſineſs which requireth grave 
Conſideration. 

Ride not Poſt for your Match, if you do, you 
may, in the Period of your Journey, take Sorrow 
tor your Inn, and make Repentance your Holt. 

It you marry, eſpouſe a virtuous Perſon; 4 
celebrated Beauty, like a Fair, will draw Chap 


men from all Parts. | 


Make choice of your Wife by the Ears, not 


we Hy. WEE | 
He that in the choice of a Wife, doth beliere 


ebe report of his Sight, is like him who telling 


out her Portion in his Thoughts, takes the Wo 
man upon Content, not examining her Cocaine 


or whether ſhe be fit for him. 
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1 would not adviſe you to marry a Woman for 
her Beauty; for Beauty is like Summer Fruits: 
which are apt to corrupt, and not laſting. 

Never marry ſo much for a great Living, as a 
good Life; yet a fair Wife our a Portion, is 
like a brave Houſe without Furniture; you may 
pleaſe your ſelf with the Proſpect, but there's no- 
thing within to keep you warm. 5 

$: vis nubere nube pari; thoſe Weddings are 
the happieſt, where the Parties are firſt matched 
before they marry. If a Man marries a Woman. 
much ſuperior to himſelf, he is not ſo truly Huſ- 
band. to his Wife, as he is unawares made Slave 
to her Portion. | FTE, 

Be ſure you love: her Perſon better than her 
Eſtate; for he who marrieth where he doth not 
love, will be ſure to love where' he doth not 
marry ; and Love without Ends, hath no End. 

Love is the Child of Folly; it's the ſtrongeſt 
- rs Paſſions, and often found in the weakeſt 
Minds. | 

Young Men are amorous, middle Age ak e- 
tonate, old Men doting. | 

There is a great difference between a Portion 
and a Fortune with your Wife; if ſhe be nat 
virtuous, let her Portion be never ſo great, ſhe 
1s no Fortune to you. 5 

A Noble Roman being asked why he had put 
away his Wife, ſhe being beautiful and rich, put 
forth his Foot and-ſhewed his Buskins ; I not 7/15, 
aid he, a handſome and compleat Shce ? yet no 
Man but my ſelf knows where it pinches me. 

It's not the Luſtre of Gold, the ſparkling of 
Diamonds and Emeralds, nor the Splendor of 
the purple Tincture that adorns or embelliſhes a 
Woman, but Gravity, Diſcretion, Humility and 
lodeſty, | | 
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A young Lacedæmonian Laſs being ask d by an 
Acquaintance of hers, Whether ſhe had yet emibra. 


ced her Husband ? made Anſwer, No, but be lt pe 
embraced her. nm" 
Asa there is little or no uſe to be made ofa Mir. } 
ror, though in a Frame of Gold, enchaſed with 
all the ſparkling Variety of the richeſt Gems, un. 4 
leſs it renders back the true fimilitude of the l. Ml one 
mage it receives; ſo there is nothing of Profit in Ml two 
a great Portion, unleſs the Conditions, Temper iff ate 
and Humour of the Wife be conformable to the 1 
Diſpoſition and Inclination of the Husband, and wea 
that he ſees the Virtues of his owa Mind exaQtl Wi the! 
repreſented in hers. | | | I 
Chooſe ſuch a Wife as may fimpathize with you WM not 
in your Misfortunes, for Marriage is juſt like a bert 
Sea Voyage; he that enters into this Ship, mull iſ 45 
W 


look to meet with Storms and Tempeſts. 
I I knewa Gentlewoman, a very fantailical and i the 
conceited Perſon, and one who was not over kind i a 
to her Husband ; ſhe had a Daughter of tie; 
| ſame Tone and Temper with her ſelf, to when gatio 
her Father had left a very conſiderable Portion; | Tt 
commended a very worthy and ſober Perſon v tne C 
the Mother, to be a Husband for the Daughter 
but ſhe did not like the Gentleman; ſome Time bath 
after there came a vain under-headed Fellow, 1 
Suitor to the Daughter; the Mother entertained 
him with all Kindneſs. One Day the Mother 


came to give me a Viſit, and with great Pleaſu 7“ 
told me, ſuch a Perſon was a Suitor to her Dau- tber, 
ter, a brave Gentleman, of excellent Paris, ad, n *: 
one that is the Cream of the Country, and ase Eve 
me how I liked him; Truly, Madam, I ſaid, e all: 
he be the Cream of the Conntry, as you ſay Ee m 
he is the fitter fur your Daughter to make a f tbereft 
of ; The Gentlewoman reply'd, And ſo foe (ba, = 
0 


if it pleaſe God it be a Match 5 and ſhe was # 
good as her Word. Whet 
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When I read that ingenious E pigram of Auſoni- 
of the Echo, it doth methinks graphically re- 
preſent a talkative prating Woman 


Vane quid alfectas faciem mihi pingere piftor : 
Si mihi vis ſimilem pingere, pinge ſontum. 
Pyidias made the Statue of Venus at Elis, with 
one Foot upon the Shell of a Tortoiſe, to ſignify 


| two great Duties of a virtuous Woman, which. 


are to keep home, and be filent, : 

The Egyptian Women antiently did never 
wear Shoes, to the end they ſhould accuſtom 
themſelves to ſtay at Home, 1 
_ Thales being asked by his Mother why he did 
not marry, ſaid, I was tco ſoon; ſome Time af- 
ter being ſolicited again by her to marry, ſaid, I: 
12s t00 late. | | | | 

When I think of the Cares, the Buſineſs, and 
the Drudgery of a married Life, I wiſh my ſelf 
a Monk ſometimes, and under a Vow of Chaſti- 
ty; and that Nature had provided for the Propa- 
gation of Mankind without the help of Women. 

The Troubles of Children are many and great, 
the Comforts few and ſmall : It's better to adopt 
Children than beget them; he that adopts a Son, 
hath the liberty to make Choice out of many that 
are good and virtuous, and which will pleaſe 
him; he that begets one, runs the Hazard whe-, 
ther he will prove ſuch or no. 

Plato ſeeing a Youth over-bold with his Fa- 
ther, Young Man, ſaith he, 42111 you undervalue 
bum vH is the Canſe you overvaltne your ſelf ? 

Every Man is more obliged to his Parents than 
to all the World beſides ; to other Perſons he may 


owe much, but to his Parents he owes himſelf ; 
therefore, if Ingratitude to others be hatefu], that 


Which is ſhewn to Parents muſt certainly be the 
moſt horrid and deteſtable. .- 


G 6 And 
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And let undutiful Children be aſſured, that if 
they be preſerved from the Gallows, they are te. 
8 ſerved to be tortured by their own Poſterity. 
4 It you be able to live of your ſelf, and out of 
. Debt, and defign to marry, have a care you male 
i not too great a Jointure out of your Lands, eſye. 
cially if you have Children by a former Wife; if 
{ you do, it will be more fatal and calamitous to 
your Family than any Debt. 
Provide for your Relict a competent Eſlate, 
but not ſo as to impoveriſh your Children, for 


one. wh 
If you have Children, it's better to leave thema 
competent Eſtate with a Profeſſion, than great 
Riches without it; for in the one there is a Place 
for Induſtry, but the other, like a Lure, brings 
all Birds of Prey to deyour them. 
He that breeds his Children well, though he 
leaves them little, gives. them much. 
Have a regard to a good Biſhop to ſatisfy your 
Conſcience; for an honeſt Lawyer to ſettle your 
Eſtate; and marry into a good Family. to keep 
up your Intereſt. 

Where Man and Wife are Uniſons in Aﬀei. 
on, there is the beſt Muſick; there was ſuch an 
Harmony in Affection between Ces and Pent- 
fofe, that rather than forſake his dear Penelope, 

he refuſed Immortality at Calipſo's Hands. 

Rubius Celer commanded to be engraven on his 

Monument, that he lived with Caja Bunia, his 
Wife, Forty three Years, eight Months, and that 
fine quęrela, without any Difference, Complaint 
or Jas. © 

The Antients placed the Statue of Venus h 
that of Mercury, to ſignify that the Pleaſures d 
Matrimony chiefly conſiſt in the Sweetneſs d 
Converſations | Wi 
| The 


* 
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that's to deſtroy a quick Hedge to make a dead | 


(fait 
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ﬀt if They who ſacrificed to Jumo as the Goddeſs of 
re te. wedlock, never conſecrated the Gall with the o- 
5 ther Parts of the Sacrifice, but having drawn it 
ut of Wl frth, they caſt it behind the Altar; thereby im- 
make I plying, that all paſſionate Anger and Bitterneſs 
eſpe. ¶ ef Reproach, ſhould be terminated from the Thre- 
fe; holds of Nuptial Cohabitation. 
us to King Philip of Macedon pulled and hawled a 
Woman to him by Violence againſt her Will : 
(tate, MW 7+ ne go, ſaid ſhe, for when the Candles are ont, 
n, for / Nomen are alike : A virtuous Woman, when 
dead BW the Candle is taken away, and her Body not to be 

Len, ber Chaſtity, her Modeſty, and her peculiar 
ma Affection to her Husband, ought then to ſhine 
great WW with the greateſt Luſtre, 


— 


Place If you will be happy, never have above one 
rings Woman in your Bed, one Friend in your Boſom, 
and one Faith in your Heart. | = 
h he Methinks the Zeal of that Prieſt did treſpaſs 
upon his Difcretion, when in a Wedding-Sermon 
your WW ke much commended Marriage, but compared 
your the Woman to a' Grave; For as every Grave 
keep BW ( faith he) Hath à Hic jacet, ſo r n ho come to 
marry, Hic jacet he Wiſdom of Solomon; Hic 
recti · I jacet he Yalour of David; Hic jacet the Strength 
ch an Wi of Sampſon : Here they are all buried, © 
Pet. The Poets have unhappily repreſented all the Fu- 
elle, ties under the Notion of Women, and expreſly 
ordered, that Eriunys ſhould be Fuminei Generts. 
In his A Gentlewoman ſeeing an old Friend. of hers, 
7, his BY asked him if he was married; he ſaid, No; Tor 
that BW l very 2627], ſaid the Gentlewoman, Fam apt 
laint WY to in you make uſe Vipers: No, Madam, the 
reaſon I look ſo *eell, is becauſe I have nothing to 
us by Wi # <rith Vipers. | 
res 0 The ill Temper of many Women made Dic- 


ſs a 
They 


genes ſay, that when he ſaw a Woman had hang- 
ed her ſelf upon a Tree, That it cvas the beſt bear- 
g Tree that ever he ſaw in his Life. 1 
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I can have no Kindneſs for theſe moroſe Gy. 


nicks, who ſully the Glory of the richeſt Jewel 
in the Cabinet of Nature. No | 

But I could build a Tabernacle, and burn ln. 
cenſe to the Memory of that excellent Menangey 


3 for his ſ 4 ptior ge 0 OLA? ym; a generous and 
brave Woman is the Exchequer and Treaſury af 


Virtue. 


I ͤ muſt confeſs, I ever had a noble Affection 


for that excellent Sex, as great Inſtruments of 
Good, and the Prettineſſes of Society; and ever 
thought, that of all Follies in Man, there is none 
more excuſable than that of Love; but J find by 
my ſelf, that Paſſion will grow old, and wear out 
in time. : | | 

The Adventures of Pedro and Angelina are 5. 
mantick and diverting enough; they were both 
Romans, and exactly well ſuited for Years and 2. 
greeable Humour, only the young Man had the 
better Blood in his Veins ; but what the Lady 
wanted in Extraction and Quality was amply 
ſupply'd in the good Graces of an excellent Per. 
fon and an untainted Virtue, @Pearo had the 
greateſt Veneration in the World for the Charm 
of Angelina, and, as he had ordered the Matter, 
there was no Love loſt betwixt them. When 
they had advanced the Intrigue in a dark Way, as 
far as little Arts, Letters and Meſſages wou'd 
carry it, Pedro went to work frankly and above 
Board, and propounded the Match to his Fa- 
ther; who was not only averſe to it himſelf, as: 
Diſgrace to his Family, but he likewiſe caution'd 
Angelina's Relations to give no heed to his Sons 
Pretenfions. Pearo finding by this time that there 
was no good to be done upon the Square, went to 
his Miſtreſs with the Story; and the young Pev- 
ple, upon ſecond Thoughts, came to a Reſolu 
tion of trying their Fortune another way, that ! 
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to ſay, by running away together to a Place call - 
ed Aiagna, where Pearo had ſome particular 
ptiends, and ſo take Sanctuary there. - 

They ſer out early one Morning upon their 
ſourney, and about four Leagues from Rome 
and WM came out twelve, Horſemen upon them from a 
of Caſtle, having miſtaken the Road. Angelina took 

the firit Alarm, and ſtruck over the Fields full 
ion Wl ſpeed into a Wood, Pearo Spurring after her to 
of WI look to his Charge. When he had paſſed ſeveral 
ver bye Turnings, and reckon'd upon't that the Dan- 
one Wl ger was over, he found himſelf coup'd up in the 
by WY middle of his Enemies, where he was ſeized, 
out WM diſmounted, ſtript, examined and condemned 
by the Thieves immediately to be hang'd up. 
But as they were juſt upon the Point of doin 
Execution, they heard an Out-cry of Ki Kill 
the Rogues, [fare 0t a Man of them, &c. And 
what ſhould this be but a Band of five and 
twenty new Thieves, robbing the former. While 
they were ſhifting every Man tor himſelf upon the 
Purſuit, Pearo being left alone made bold with 
his own Horſe and Cloaths again, and when he 
was dreſt and mounted, away he went in queſt of 
Augeliua, riding up and down backward and for- 
ward, and calling after her like a mad Man ; be- 
ing in Truth the moſt afflicted and inconſolable 
Perſon in Nature. One while he was afraid of 
the Wolves; another while of the Thieves; and 
whatever it was poſſible for her to ſuffer, he felt 
in himſelf, When he had ſpent the whole Day 
tolling and faſting in a fruitleſs hopeleſs ſearch, 
he betook himſelf at Night to a Tree for fear of 
the wild Beaſts; in ſhort, he ties his Horſe to 
the Body of it, and up he gets. 

Angelina was wandring all this while from Place 
to Place, ſhe knew not where nor whither, and 
pericly at her Wits ends for fear of Pedro. . 

| war 
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ward Night ſhe happen'd upon a Tra® that 
brought her to the ſorry Habitation of a 
aged Couple, where ſhe enquired how far it was 
to Alagna, or what other Place near Hand where 
ſhe might lie that Night. The old Man told her, 
that Alagna was about a League off, and no other] 
Lodging near enough for her to reach by Day. | 
light; ſo that with the Leave of the Maſter and 
Dame of the Houſe, ſhe took up in that pitiful 
Cabin, with what Food and Quarter the Place af. 
forded. But, Lady, ſays the old Man, theſe Wood; 
are mightily infeſted with Troops of Robbers, and 
in caſe of any 'Thieves breaking in upon us, we 
are not able to protect you. As tor that, ſays A. 
gelina, I muſt itand the Hazard of it. 
Toward Day comes a Gang of Ruffians up to 
the Place, and upon the ſirſt Noiſe of them away 
runs Angelina by a Back-door, and hides her {elf 
in a Hay-mow. The Thieves preſs'd into the Paſ. 
fage, and ſeeing a Horſe faddled and bridled 
there, ask'd to whom he belong'd. The old Man 
told them he came running in there laſt Night, 
Juſt as they found him, and that they knew ro. 
thing of his Maſter, Upon this they fearch'd the 
Place, took what they had a mind to, and car 
ry'd away the Horſe. One of them ſtriking his 
Launce into the Hay as he paſs'd, upon a Suſpi- 
cion of ſome Body hid there, came ſo near the 
Mark that it grazed upon her Left Pap. 
When it was now fair Day, and the Coaſt clear, 
out comes Angelina from her Retreat, The * 
Man and his Wife being overjoy'd to ſee her {aft 
they gave her an Account of what had happened, 
and the Thieves taking away her Horſe ; but yet,i 
the wou'd venture upon a Walk of ſome two Mitts 
and a half on Foot, they would carry her to the 
Caſtle ſhe enquired for. Angelina molt thankfully 
embraced the Offer, and by Scyen or Eight tha 
| | . 
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that MW llorning they got thither. The Owner of the 


(alle was a Man of eminent Quality, and his 


oor 
was Lady an excellent Woman, who, by great Provi- 
here dence, was at that time there. And Angelina, as 
her, Wi fell out, ſo well known to her, that it gave her 
ther; longing Curioſity for the Hiſtory of her Adven- 
Jay- re, and as great a Tenderneſs both for her ſelf 


ind Pedro, when ſhe had heard it. 


and | 
Now to return to Pearo upon the Tree: He 


ful 


af. lit long enough there to ſee, by the Benefit of the 
ods MI )ſoon-light, a matter of twenty Wolves tearing 
and lis Horſe to pieces, and himſelf abandoned to all 


the Diſtreſſes of Body and Mind, that ever came 
wether to make any Man perfectly miſerable : 
But about Break of Day, as he was caſting within 
hinſelf what Courſe to ſteer, he diſcovered a Fire 
ta diſtance, quitted his Tree, and went up to it: 
And there he found a jolly Company of Shepherds 
making merry about it. 


led They made him as welcome as his Heart cou'd 
fan Nin, and when he was well warm'd and refreſh'd, 
ht, ey conducted him to the ſame Caſtle where An- 
no- Nea was got before him. 


The firſt Thing he did after his Arrival, was to 
take care for the finding out of his Miſtreſs ; and 


his o fooner had he ſpoke the Word, but the Lady of 
pi- e Caſtle delivered her in the ſame Inſtant into 
the is Arms, to the unſpeakable Surptize and Com- 


ort of them both: Neither did the Miſtreſs of the 


ar, {Wiouſe do them this good Office without a gentle 
heck for their Diſobedience to their Parents. 


ae, Mut yet upon balancing Things, as their wonder- 
ech ul Deliverance, and the miraculous Concur- 
tit ence of Circumſtances to bring them together, 


be Lady took upon her ſelf the Charge and So- 
emnity of their Nuptials, and to join with her 
usband alſo in reconciling them to their Pa- 
ents, All this was done effectually, and ſo. they 

= returned 
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is highly delighted with the Variety and Order 
the Services, and, in ſhort, with the Conduct 
(the whole Entertainment; which was carry'd 
Wed. with ſo free a Heart, and ſo great a good 
ſill, as to ſpare no Trouble or Expence that 
Wright ſerve for an Ornament to the Treat: Now 
had s was in a Place where there was ſo wonderful 
hoice and plenty of Fiſh and Fowl, and of all 
ber Table Curioſities and Provifions, that the 
mag cou'd not but take Notice with ſome Admi- 
4 twoW:tion, that the whole Meal was nothing but Hen 
on Hen, ſeveral ways dreſs'd and diſguis'd. 
This abundant Variety notwithſtanding, the King 
acteW:ncy'd to himſelf ſome ſecret Meaning in it, and 
0 put it pleaſantly enough to the Lady. Ma- 
lm, ſays he, does not this Country breed Cocks 
well as Hens? Yes, Sir, ſays the Lady, but our 
ens do not keep Company with ſtrange Cocks 


vhere 


gag ben their own are away. The King took this 
no anſwer by the right Handle, and apply'd the Em- 
em of it to his own Caſe, being no leſs ſatisfied 
aß i the Addreſs and Prudence of the Lady, 
„ IrofMiin he was with her Beauty. 
what 

n ſhe _ 
baſe 2 Eh 

Re. SEC TE aAMIL 

= Of che Man of Honovs. 

wile - 9 
ſer· NN / Hen you come upon the Stage of Action, 
ut, V as it's your Day ſo itwill bo your Glory 
ment deal juſtly with all Perſons. 

e Clear and round Dealing is the Honour of 
an's Nature; hate nothing but what is diſho- 
gelt; fear nothing but what is ignoble; and love 
Din oching but what is juſt and honourable. 

008 To ſtoop to any ſordid low Action, is to imi- 
je the Kite, which flyeth high in the Air, yet 
Wi Tu vouch- 
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vouchſafc 
—_— to condeſcend to Carrion upon th 
Do Injury to none, for b ing, you 
but teach -— Som to injure” a4 Ws 
| Innecency will be your beſt Guard, and 
Integrity will be a Coat of Mail unto you. 
A good Conſcience breeds great Reſolution 
and an innocent Soul is impregnable. | 
It's leſs difficult, and more ſafe, to keep th 
Way of Honeſty and: Juſtice, than to. turn ay; 
from it; yet commonly our Paffions lead us iut 
And be off 1 
An aſſured, he that in any one Affair u 
linquiſheth Honeſty, baniſheth all Shame af. 
ceeding Actions; and certainly no Vice covereti 
a Man with ſo much Shame, as tobe found fal 
and unjuſt, and be aſſured the Vengeance of C0 
rewards all unjuſt Actions with ſlow, but ſur 
Payment and full Intereſt, 
Whatſoever I act, I endeavour to do it, as] 
it were my laſt Act; and therefore I do it wit 
Care and Integrity: I think on no longer Lit 
than that which is now preſent ; I forget all tha 
is paſt, and for the future (with an humble Sub 
miffion) I refer my ſelf to Providence; what 
others ſhall ſay or think of me, or ſhall act againl 
me, I do not ſo much as trouble my Thought 
with it. I fear nothing, I deſire nothing, I ad 
mire nothing; yet I do even reverence my {cl 
when I have done a juſt and virtuous Action; 
but to enrich my ſelf by any ſordid Means, I dar 
not; for in ſo doing, 1 diſtruſt Providence, att 
become an Atheiſt. 
I have in my own Nature ſuch an Abdhorrenc! 
of any thing that is vicious, that if neither Go 
knew when I do Ill, nor Man would puniſhit 
I would not yet commit it. 
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[many Times wiſh that Nature had placed a 
ita} Caſement in my Breaſt, that every one 
ih whom I have to do, might ſee the Sincerity 
d Candor that is in the Cabinet of my Heart. 
Keep touch in ſmall Matters, not to deceive in 
rater, but the better to diſpoſe your ſelf to per- 
m Things of Weight and Moment: A Promiſe 
,ajuſt Debt, which you muſt take care to pay, 
r Honour and Honeſty are the Security. 
Think an Hour before you ſpeak, and a Day 
:fore you promiſe : Haſty Prom iſes are com- 
only tollowed with ſpeedy Repentance. 


e th 
| aWa 
US int 


air ro 


nb uid a Temple to Fidelity. 


Breaking your Faith may gain you Riches, 


1 but never gets you Glory. 
ke that breaks his Promiſe, forfeits his Faith 
un bich was the Security) and ſo is become an 


Irfdel unto him to whom he promiſed. | 


mM WINE well ſaid by Monſieur 4 Gorgius, a Frenc 


> witl 
Lite 
| tha 
Sub 


what 


o the Sparards in Horida, and being asked why 
e did ſo, told them, That they which had no 
th, needed no Churches. 1 
To deceive one who is not obliged to believe 


zan f 8 : 
g tences have induced to believe you, is much 
01 orſe; for this is to murder one that you have 
Cf ee ivaded to lay afide his Arms. 

ion Upon a Time there was a Cat fallen into a Fat 
dane Wort, and was almoſt drowned; the Cat cri- 


ed out for help; the Rats hearing the Cry, came 
and ſaw her Misfortune; the Cat deſired them in 
all love to help her out, and ſuch a Day ſhe would 


Day being come, the Rats made their Application 

to the Cat for their Reward ; the Cat ſaid ſhe 

made no ſuch Promiſe; they proved the Promiſe 

exattly ; Well, ſaid the Cat, Ido not remember aa 
| 7c 
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Generoſity and Virtue made the old Rozans . 


tain, who having burnt many ot the Churches 


on, is ill; but to cheat one whom your fair Pre- 


zive them a great Reward, which they did: The 


———C— 
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cred Good of Mankind, not to be forced by Ne 
ceſſity, or corrupted by Reward. N 


to deſert that which is juſt, but to own it. 


the Stay of a State. 
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ſuch Promiſe ; but if Idid make any ſuch PrnM * jul 
Jas then in Drink: And was highly diſpleaſ us th 
with the Rats, and inſtead of rewarding then n 18 
ſhe fell upon them, and killed ſeveral of them Wile 
ſhall leave the moral Application to you. King 
A Man's Word, and the Effect of it, ought iſhed 
be as inſeparable as Fire and Heat; this the Ard Word, 
ents decyphered to us, when they painted a Tong The | 
bound faſt to the Heart. nact in 
It's known now a- days what it is to keep one Wher 
Word; if any do, they paſs for old faſhione * 
A 5 roton, 
Great Men make Promiſes, and mean M lead,“ 
keep them. | anded 


5 1 5 2. ; | | romiſe 
Pollicitis dives quilibet eſſe poteſt. 


=” 
Each Man's a Crœſus, Promiſes hath ſtore, MI The. 
But in Performance, who's not Irus, for, Never © 
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Eucratidas the Son of Anerandridas, when on 
asked him why the Efheri's of Sparta fat ere 
Day to determine Cauſes about Contracts? re 
plied, That we might learn to keep our Mord evi 
with our Enemies. De 

Look upon Faith and Honeſty as the molt {; 


It's the Glory of a brave Man to be ſuch, tha 
if Fidelity was Icſt in the World, it might be 
tound in his Breaſt, 5 

Have ſo m uch of a generous Soul in you, as nd 


Where are thoſe noble Reſolutions of our Fot 
fathers? Where is the Roman Gallantry, whic 
obliged M. Regulus to return to be a Martyr f 
Virtue, rather than {tain the Rowan Faith? 
Faith is the Foundation of Juſtice, and Jultic: 


A jul 
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A juſt Man ſhould account nothing more pre- 


5 0 

rom - 1 

ple aus than his Word, nothing more venerable 
the bis Faith, nothing more ſacred than his Pro- 
hem. [ iſe, 


King Francis the Firſt ſaid, T hat if Faith were 
ned out of rhe Morld, it ſhould be found in his 
| 2 1, Ee - 

The greateſt and beſt of Kings have ever been 


a& in the Performance of their Promiſes. 


woht 
E An \ 
Tong | 


p One 


1 Me 


[/;101, a notorious Robber and Bandittee, or his 


anded that Sum to be given him, which he had 
wromiſed to be given to the Perſon that ſhould 
bring in Croton, or his Head. D 


never talked but of Peace and Faith ; and if he 
dad kept either of them, he had loſt his Reputa- 


n oon and- Credit. | | 
eren But certainly nothing doth add more Splendor 
oa Prince, than to keep his Faith, and to act by 


the juſt Principles of Wiſdom ; for all things 
multiply to humour a Prince that hath gotten 
Reputation for his Faith and Wiſdom. 


Man faithful, to let him underſtand that you 
think him ſo; and he that does but as much as 
upe& that I will deceive him, gives me a kind of 
Right to cozen him. S 

There is nothing eaſier than to deceive a good 
Man ; he that never lies, eaſily believes, and he 
that never deceives, confides much ; to be deceived 


lometimes is the Cauſe of it: Have a care not to 
be ſo good a Man, that others may take occaſion 
ſom it of being bad; Let the Cunning of the 


derpent go along with the Innocency of the Dove. 
A brave 


When there was a Reward promiſed by Au- 
ſus the Emperor, to any that ſhould bring in 


Head, Croton preſented himſelf ; Auguſtus com- 


The Florentine tells us, that a Prince of his time 


It goes a great Way towards the making of a 


b not always a Sign of Weakneſs, for Goodneſs 
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A brave well-bred Horſe, but lame of a 1; 
paſt all Recovery, had the hard Fortune to f. 
into the Hands of a coarſe ill-natur'd Groom 
As he was now upon the way to the Place of Exe 
cation, he had the hap, in his Paſſage, to mee: 
with a Saniſb Horſe that had been an old Ac! 
quaintance of his in the Army: The Spaniard obi 
ferving that his Friend was a little out of Hy 
mour, took an Occaficn to ask him how tw: 
with him. Well, ſays t'other, You know 2 
much as I can tell JO true a Servant [ 
was to my Maſter; ſo I ſhall now acquaint you 
that a matter of two Months ago, I had the il 
Luck to break my Leg upon a Leap in the pu 
ſuit of a Stag, where 1 was ſo tir'd out, that! 
had not Strength enough to go through with it 
1 ſhall tell you farther, that I am now going to 
receive my Reward for all the good Offices | 
have done that Maſter of mine. This Groom 
here has begg'd my Skin, and is now carrying 
me to the Lay-ſtall to clear his Hands of ny 
_ Carcaſs. 

Well, ſeys the Saniard, how happy amlin 
the Service of ſo much a better Maſter! for lam 
as impotent as you; but my Patron is ſo gere 
rous as to take care ſtill, not only of my Boch, 
but of my Reputation too. He feeds me, com- 
mends me, carries me abroad with him, and r. 
wards me in my Age for the Services of my Youti. 
The barbarous Groom had no Patience to heat 
one Word more, but hurry'd away the miſerad!: 
Jade with Blows and Outrages, beat out his 
Brains, and turn'd his Skin over his Ears. | 

A Peacock, that wanted for no good Opinion 
of his own Parts, had a great mind to ſhew hin- 
ſelf to the World, if he could but meet with 4 
Fellow-traveller to his liking: He might hai: 


had the Eagle along with him, but it would 1 
| | 
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do well he thought for a Subject to walk Cheek 
by Joll with a Prince. There was a Nightin- 
gile and a Gold- finch that he fancied would have 
deen pretty Company, but he found their Size 
oo little for him: The Parrots were too much 
upon the Twittle Twattle; the Eftrich too heavy 
and unwieldy ; the Goſhawk too ſour and mo- 
roſe; and the Vulture, a Bird that was never 
made for Converſation, The Peacock was now 
advanced upon the Ramble as far as the Borders 
of Agyßt, and ſo unſatisfied with his Adventure, 
that he was Juſt upon the Point of turning back 
again; but in this very nick of Time, it was his 
Fortune to caſt his Eye upon a large Bird by the 
ſde of a River, the Bird ſomewhat reſembling 
a Stork, only the Plume black ; the Name of it 
Ii, and the Motion ſo Majeſtical, that the Pea- 
cock was wonderfully taken with it, as the {#15 
10 leſs with the Beauty and good Graces of the 
Peacock. Upon this Interview they exchanged 
two Hours of the kindeſt Diſcourſe that could be 
imagin'd; infomuch, that there was a League 
rack up betwixt them, as the Peacock —— 
ood it, of an everlaſting Friendſhip. Upon the 
cloſe of this Communication, the is all on 2 
udden plunged his long Neck into the Water, 
ad with his own Beak gave himſelf a Cliſter; 
le Peacock took Wing immediately and flew, 
in deteſtation of ſo naſty a piece of Villainy. 


tvecially under ſo plaufible an Appearance. 


asker 
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86 B Xxx 


Of the MAN of BUus IN Ess. bh 
N Buſineſs be active and induftrious ; fo . 
1 many Men of large Abilities, relying wholyf ot 
upon their Wit, and neglecting the uſe of ord; bred 
nary Means, ſuffer others leſs able, but more! Be 
active and induſtrious, to go beyond them. ger 
Diligence alone is a fair Fortune, and Indu- 2 
ſtry a good Eſtate: Idleneſs doth waſte a Mail ent 
as inſenfibly as Induſtry doth improve him; oui lor 
may be a younger Brother for your Fortune, bull An 
your Induſtry will make you an Heir. fur f 
Chi ha arte, ha parte, chi non corre non Ha il palli oy 
Eſop's Fiſher could catch no Fiſh by his play gol 
ing upon the Flute; but was neceſſitated to pe Re 
ſerve his Being, to caſt his Nets and Tackling... cat 
into the River. ok 
And you may obſerve, that in Heaven t Wh. 
moving Planets are of much greater Conſideta Hake in 
tion than thoſe that are fixed, and do not tir ear 2 
all. | | . \ e G: 
1 cannot commend the Honour of the Neat A 
titan Gentry, who ſtand ſo on the Punctilios Mere +1 
their Honour, that they prefer Robbery befor inpar 
Induſtry. 2 he ma: 
Action is Noble; and not only the CeleltiM)ire9;.c 
Bodies are in continual Motion, but he that Mitt Rel 
moſt high is Puriſſimus attus ; for beſides the C 4 fa. 
5 templation of his ewn Goodneſs, he is ever o wel 
3 —_ in Acts of Providence and Government W:tience 
* his Creatures. es. 
There is nothing in the Univerſe ſtands {dl in tho 
though the Earth moves not ſpherically (abort in 
pernicus fancied) yet there is a continual Mit ppear ij 


4 
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n that too, in her Productions; the idle Man ie 
only a Mare mor tlutum. 

| would not have you like the Lillies of the 
Field, qu& neque laborant, neque nent. 
am much pleaſed with his Device, who placed 


for er his Impreſe a pair of Compaſſes with this 
holly BY Motto, Conſtautià & Labore, the one Foot being 
rd. 5;cd, the other in Motion. | 
more Before you act, it's Prudence ſoberly to con- 


ſder, for after Action you cannot recede with- 
out Diſhonour: Take the Advice of ſome pru- 
dent Friend, for he who will be his own Coun- 
ſellor, ſhall be ſure to have a Fool for his Client. 
And that you may act with Glory, I wiſh you 
four great Virtues which make a Man. 1. A 
clear [InfgFence. 2. A comprehenſive Know- 
edge. 3. A well weighed Experience. 4. The 
product of all thoſe, a Ready Reſolution. 
Reſolutions are the Moulds wherein Actions 
ae caſt ; if they be taken with over-much Haſte, 
r too much Affection, they ſeldom ſucceed. 
When you have fully reſolved what Courſe to 
uke in any Action, you muſt not after repent, or 
ear any Difficulty, for ſuch Things will leſſen 
tne Gallantry of your Mind: And altho' ſome 
Dificulties do happen to ariſe, yet you muſt be- 
ere that every er Courſe would have been ac- 
ampanied with the ſame or greater Impediments, 
ſet many times it's more Prudence to follow the 
Virection of a preſent good Fortune, than the 
Int Reſolutions. . 
A ſanguine Complexion with its Reſolutions, 
0 well in purſuit of Succeſs; Flegm and its 
atience, do better in a retreat from Miſcar- 
1 | 
Inthe Conduct of Affairs you may ſhew a brave 
pirit in going in; but your Wiſdom will moſt 
Pear in ſecuring your Retreat, and how to come 
| H 2 | off; 
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off; for there is ſuch Uncertainty in all human 


Affairs, that that Courſe to me ſeemeth belt, An 
which hath moſt Paſſages out of it. (ele 
Therefore it was well obſerved by one, that 12 
the Zurks being to make an Expedition in Peri, Wil 10 
and becauſe of the ſtreight Jaws of the Moun. * 
tains of Armenia, the Baſha's conſulted which! A 
way they ſhould get in; one that heard the De. chic 
bate, ſaid, Here 15 mmnch ano how we ſhall get in her 
but I hear no Body take care how ve ſhall get mu. hack 
However, let me adviſe you to make the pub be he 
lick Good, as well as your own private Adyan- If t 
tage, the Object of all your Undertakings; ive row | 
by providing for your own particular, you maine t 
wrong the Publick ; but by effecting good for tiꝗ par 
Publick, you muſt do good for your ſelf. 49% 
If Succeſs of Buſineſs doth not at firſt anſwer th. 
your Expectation, let no Fumes of Melancho| Unde 
| poſſeſs you; uſe other — and Addreſſes WM Ho 
tor he that conſtantly makes Head againſt the A de: 
ſaults of Fortune, ſhall be ſure to be victoriou ikely 
and attain his Ends. You mult not give up ti of Fo 
Game, becauſe the Cards prove croſs. bine 
Every thing hath two Hand les; if one provi de © 
hot, and not to be touched, you may take H vorſt. 
other that is more temperate. As: 
Howſoever, in doing Bufineſs, apply youll Paas 
Thoughts and Mind ſeriouſly to it; but be 108 but h⸗ 
too eager, nor 2 engage in it, nor pi It u 
miſe your ſelf Succeſs; by this Means you wi ene, 
have your Underſtanding clear, and not be d bow «: 
, ſturbed if you miſcarry, which you muſt mil by Ch 
account will often happen to you. I Yer 
Whena Buſineſs may turn to Diſadvantage, WI Thing 
will be your Wiſdom to temporize and dei often þ 
and get what Time you can by deterring ; "WW Ce, 
cauſe Time may occaſion ſome Accident wills Fort 
may remove the Danger. rent 


5 
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But if it be for your Advantage, Delays are 
dangerous, and you muſt act with Secrecy and 


Celerity, which are the two Wheels upon which 


all great Actions move. 
The nobleſt Deſigns are like a Mine; if dit- 
covered, they are loſt, | 
And to ſpend that Time at gaze upon Buſineſs, 


which might ſerve for a ſpeedy Diſpatch of it, 


ould be to imitate that Muſician who ſpent ſo 
much Time in the Tuning his Inſtrument, that 
he had none left to exerciſe his Muſick. 

If the Matter you undertake be doubtful, when 
jou have done your beſt, you cannot yet War- 
rant the Succeſs, Remember the Halian makes 
it part of the Character of an Engliſu Man, when 
he is to undertake any thing preſently, he 
ith, PY<varrant you; but when he miſſeth of his 


Undertaking, he ſaith, ho 20127 have thought it 2 
However, uſe Circumſpection in all your Acti- 


ons; for he who intendeth what he doth, is moſt 
likely to do what he intends; it's: the only ruin 
of Fools, they never conſider ; halt doing in any 
thing is worſe than no' doing ; and a mid- 
de Courſe, in Caſes of Extremity, of all is the 


worſt. 

As the js no Buſineſs ſo ſecure but hath ſome 
Flaws N 
but hath ſome Opportunity of Recovery. 


lt was excellent Advice of Tiberius Ceſar, Non 


mittere caput rerum, neq; te in caſum dare : Fol- 
low ſafe Courſes by Reaſon, rather than happy 


by Chance. 


Yet ſome Things muſt be ventured, and many 


hings which exceed the Prudence of Man, are 
often by Fortune diſpoſed to the beſt. 

Certain it is, that he who will commit nothing 
to Fortune, nor undertake any Enterprize, whoſe 


vent appeareth not infallible, may — | 
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Dangers by his wary Conduct; but will fail ot that 
as many Succeſſes by his unaQtive Fearfulnefs, M 10! 
All that a wiſe Man therefore can do, is to at. [ 
tempt with Prudence, purſue with Hope, and Ml © © 
ſupport intervening Accidents with Patience. Dec 
It will be great Prudence in you, rightly b He 
take hold on Opportunities; for Opportunity ad. 3 
mits of no after- game; and to thoſe which have 1 
loſt their firſt Hopes, any thing that is future Ca. 
ſeems beſt. 5 5 \ 
In management of Affairs ſtand not upon ther 
Niceties and Punctilio's of Honour, but by fair Ml tho: 
Compliance gain your Ends: Heat and Precipi. Cen- 
tation are ever fatal to all Buſineſs ; a ſober Pa. Sate 
tience, and a wiſe Condeſcenſion, do many Mer 
times effect that which Raſhneſs and Choler will Ml tv 
undo. | | N then 
If you are to negotiate a Matter with any Per. if 
ſons, obſerve their Temper, and (as far as Pru. jet 


dence and Diſcretion will give leave) comply him 
with their Humour; ſuffer them to ſpeak their Ml !* d 
Pleaſure freely, rather than interrupt them; pro- Offe 
voke them to ſpeak; for they will, out of Igno- In 
rance, or Inexperience, let fall ſomething which fctin 
may be for your Advantage. „ 

Give fair Words, and make large Promiſes, moſt 
for they are the moſt powerful Engines to work 
your Ends. h | | 

Converſe with all Men as Chriſtians ; but if but 
you have to do with any Stranger, look upon {Wl . Plea! 

him as one that may be unjuſt (it's ſevere, but it N 
will be your own Safety) if he proves otherwiſe, BW May 


he doth but fail your Expectation; for believe W 
me (and I have ound it to my Coſt) nothing whic 
will undo you more than to rely too much up A 
; make 


the Honeſty of other Men. | 
And, if poſſible, order your Affairs ſo, that h: 


with whom you are to deal, perform firſt; * 
| | CL | that 
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il of Ml that þ 20 if you be deceived, you may thank 
our 1C 11 | 

15 at any Time you ſhall be overmuch preſſed 
o do any thing haſtily, be careful; Fraud and 
Deceit are always in haſte; Diffidence is the right 
Eye of Prudence, Cavemdo titus. 

Remember Epicharmns his Memento aifigere. 

There is no better Antidote againſt Deceit than 
Caution. = oy 

Where there is too great a Facility of believing, 
there is alſo a Willingneſs to be deceived: And 
though Belief carries with it a Colour of Inno- 
cency, yet Diſtruſt ſtill carries Strength and 
Safety ; the greateſt Advantage of Deceit is other 
Mens in Imperfections; and Men are rarely de- 
ceived by others, except they have firſt deceived 
themſelves by truſting :. To keep People in hope, 
is Prudence, but to truſt them is Indifcretion ; 
yet I would have you ſo to behave your ſeif to 
him with whom you have to do, as. not to ſeem 
to diſtruſt, for that paſſes from Incivility to an 
Offence, and makes him to be your Enemy. 

In all great Actions take many (if you think 
fitting) to your Aſſiſtance, but few to your Truſt : 
my if you truſt any, be ſure you truſt your ſelf 
molt, 2 | 

If you be to go abroad, if the Weather be 
fair and ſerene,” carry your Cloak with you; 
_ it rains, you may leave it behind, it you 
pleaſe, | | 5 

Never ſuffer any rub to lie in the Way, which 
may hinder the true running of your Bowl. 

When you have a preſent Good in proſpe&, 
which may turn to Advantage, decline it not by 
the Importunity of others; if you do, you will 
make work for Repentance. Let the Buſineſs 
of the World be your Circumference, but your 
{elf the Centre. : 

H4 if 
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If you meet with a Perſon that is more com. Ml Man 
Placent or officious unto you than uſual, hare 3 Ml oth! 
care; for he hath ſome Defign upon you, and he Ml if 50 
either hath, or doth intend to deceive you. nothi 

A fairer Look than ordinary towards the S. wlut 
niar puts him into a preſent Suſpicion of his Ml from 
own Safety: The Tralian thinks himſelf vpn I K 
the Point to be bought and ſold, when he is bet. of the 


ter uſed than he was wont to be, without manj. . 
feſt Cauſe. „„ Ar 
Never put your ſelf into the Power of any bare 
Perſon how he will deal with you : If you come any F 
to depend upon the Charity of others, you to ob 
are vndone ; therefore always ſtand upon your with 
Guard. bs | = will r 
When you engage in any great Concern, let it ture. 
be with your Equals, not with them that ate For 
much ſuperior to you; if you do, they wil he wl 
have the Honour and Profit, and you the Toil, bers 
and muſt be content with what they will give 7 
ou. | „ t 
c At a Time a Lion invited a Cow, a Goat, and i folly 
a Sheep to hunt with him ; promifing them, that cedeni 
what Game was taken, ſhout] be equally divided Wi #8'<ec 
between them; they went out, ran down a Hart, ¶ could. 
and quartered it; each of the Companions Rood Bil Vent, 
cagerly expecting to receive his ſhare, which put follow 
the Lion into rage; J, ſaid he with a terribl Let 
Voice, tale the firſt Part as your King, the ſec 2mm. 
I claim as being ſirengeſt, the third is my due a Heep, 
ſinall Reward of all my Pains and Trouble and i Fionat 
he that jhall preſume to refuſe me the fourth makin 
Share, I here declare him my Enemy. His Com- . For 
panions hearing this, without daring to murmul, _ 


went hungry away, | | 
| It will be Wiſdom in you, to take Advantage 
of the Over-ſight of other Men; for the Follies 


of one Man is the Fortune, of another; * 10 
| « 
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Man proſpers ſo ſuddenly, as by the Errors f 
others; you may make your Fortune as you pleaſe, 
if you rightly manage —— Fortune is 
nothing but an attentive Obſervation of the Re- 
rolution of Affairs, and the Oceaſions reſulting 
from them. 5 5 
Keep an exact Diary of all your Actions, and 
of the moſt memorable Paſſages you hear or meet 
with. - 7 | 5 
And if in the Conduct of your Affairs, you 
have been deceived by others, or have committed 
any Error your ſelf, it will be Diſcretion in you 
to obſerve and note the ſame, and the Defailance, 
with the Means or Expedients to repair it ; this 
will make you more prudent and wary for the fu- 
ture, 
For let me tell you, no Man is truly wiſe, but 
he who hath been deceived; and your own Er- 
urs will teach you more Prudence than the grave 
Precepts or Examples of others. | 
At a time there was a great Conteſt between 
Folly and Prudence, which ſhould have the Pre- 
cedence ; the Difference grew ſo high, that they 
agreed to refer it to upiter; who hearing what 
could be faid on both Sides, at laſt gave his Judg- 
ment, That Folly ſhould go before, aud Prudence 
fallow after. OD "= 
Let all your Obſervations and Remarks be 
committed to Writing every Night before you 
leep, and ſo in a ſhort time you will have a Di- 
_ of Prudence and Experience of your own 
making, 
| For wiſe Men now begin not to be content to 
inhabit the World only, but to underſtand it 
too, | 
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! T is eaſter to give Counſel, than to take it; Mi 
: wile Men think they do not need it, and wit! 
" Fools will not take it. | Cyr 
q It's no diminution of Grandeur, no Charadder 10ů ⸗ 
q of Inſufficiency to take Counſel ; the Dignity of ſar 
i the greateſt Perſon is rather advanced than dimi- *. 
N niſhed, when they fit in the Chair of Council, T N 
4 The Counſels of a wiſe Man are the Voice of il ;. . 
f an Oracle, which foreſees Things to come, and ff ft 


guides the Deſigns of Poſterity. 7 

It's Wiſdom for great Perſons to adviſe with It 
ö others what they ſhould do; but it's not neceſſa- 
1 ry to declare to them what they will do; let then ger ( 
5 take the Advice of a wiſe Man, but let the Deter- Wl I 1; 
mination come from themſelves. fitter 

Thoſe Perſons are not fit to adviſe other, hien 
that have not firſt given good Counſels to them - , 1... 


ſelves. ; T 

The Truſt of giving Counſel, is the greatel cleli 
Truſt; therefore Counſellors are obliged to all their 
Faithfulneſs and Integrity, and they ought rather dull 
to be skilled in their Maſter's Buſineſs, than in Rur 
his Humour and Inclination. | T. 

Auguſtus lamented for Variis his Death, 9% ,, be 
cauſe, ſaid he, I have none in my Country to H bis 
me Truth. Rr TY 
What wants a Sovereign? (ſays a flattering $6; 
Courtier) Truth, ſaid a ſerious King. and 
ilelicgabalus required the Advice of a Coun with 
ſellor, who gave him that Advice which did mi him 
pleaſe him: How dareſt thou be ſo plain? ſaid mult 
Heliogabains; Becanſe I dare die, ſaid the Count 1.1 / 


| {ello ; 
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ellor; Ican but die if T am faithful, and I miſt 
gie though T1 flatter. | | 

He that gives a Prince Counſel to feed his Hu- 
mour and Deſires, ſets Intereſt, which cannot 
er by Paſſion, which may, * 


_— A wiſe Counſellor muſt take Notice of the 
ke it; Minima's of Affairs, and as they are apparelled 


, and WY with their Circumſtances, this will be the beſt 
Cynoſura to direct his Counſels ; for Optima cu- 
rater inſgue rei Natura in portionibus ejus mimimis ob- 
Uty of ſervatur 5 and many times great Matters do hang 
Jimi: upon ſmall Wiers. | 
ll, Never ſet your Heart upon adviſing a Prince 
in a doubtfu] Enterprize which concerns his State; 
if it proſper, the Glory muſt be his; if it fail, 
| the Diſhonour will be yours. 

It hath paſſed antiently for a Maxim of Wifſ. 
| dom, Config Senum, Haſte Fuvenum ; old Men 
for Counſel, and young Men for Execution: But 
[think Men in the Meridian of their Years, are 
fitter for Counſel or Action than old Men; for 
Men of Age object too much, conſult too long, 
adventure too little, and repent too ſoon. 

The Republick of Yerce ſuffers not any Ec- 
cleſiaſticxs to fit in their Council, becauſe of 
their dependance on the Pope; but before any 
duffrage paſs in Council, the common Cry is, 
Fiora Petri, Out Presbyters. 


thers, 
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to be well ſtudied in his Maſter's Buſineſs than 
his Nature; for then he is like to adviſe him, 
not flatter him. 2 

Selon being ſent for by Creſus, who adviſed 
and counſelled him wiſely, but was diſmiſſed 
vith Diſreſpect: AÆAſop was much grieved to ſee 
him ſo unthankfully diſmiſſed, ſaid to him, He 
mut either tell Kings nothing at all, or what is 


belt fer them, 034 £8 
HH 6 Every 


The true Expoſition of a Counſellor, is rather 
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Every one is more ready with pleaſant Cos. 


ceits to delight a Prince, than with profitable 
Counſel to ferve him: Smooth and pleafin 
Speeches and {mall Endeavours, always find Pa. 


vour; but to adviſe a Prince that which is juſt 


and convenient, is a Point of ſome Pains, and 
many Times a thankleſs Office. 


Thoſe who adviſe Princes, ought to fpeak as 


if they put them in mind of ſomewhat they had 
forgot, not as teaching them what they know 
not. | | 75 


It's great Prudence in Matters of debate, w 
ſpeak laſt, and be Maſters of others Strength, be- 


fore you diſcover your own. 
If a Prince had ſeveral Kingdoms under him, 


it's Wiſdom to admit every Kingdom into bis 
Council; by that Means the ſeveral Nations will 


reſt the better ſatisfied, and each Nation will 
rival and contend to excel the other in Smartneſs 


of Wit, and Depth of Defign. 


When a Prince hath any great Enterprize in 
defign, it's ſafeſt at firſt to propound the fame 
to his Counſellors ſeparately, and in private, 
ordering them to ſet down their Opinions in 


„Writing, with their Reaſons, and not to commu- 


nicate the {ame to others : In private they will 
be more free and bold; whereas ſome great per- 
ſon or Favourite in Council, having once declared 
his Conceits, carries the reſt after him, without 
any Contradiction; ſo as the beſt Opinions are 
either concealed, or not fo well debated : If the 


Prince meet with any Obſtruction in his Enter- 


prize, let him order thoſe who have delivered 


their Opinions, to debate and defend the ſame in 


publick (which in Honour they ought to do) 
freely, without Paſſion or Reſpect to any others; 
by this means Matters will be well debated and 
diſcufled, - "0 | 

| | Thoſe 
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Thoſe are the beſt Counſels, and chiefly to be 
embraced, that have the greateſt Facility-and 
Security in them, and ſuch as are well grounded, 
znd upon mature Deliberation refolved upon, 
and as little ſubject as may be to the Power of 
Fortune: All deſperate Counſels are dangerous, 
and are commonly attended by Deſpair and Inf: 
liity. x 
Noching is more fatal to great Undertakings, 
than raſh and precipitate Counſels. Haſte and 
Raſhneſs are like Storms and Tempeſts which 
wrack Buſineſs; but Expedition, like a fair Wind, 
bringeth it into the Haven, | 

The Chariot of Wiſdom is drawn by Remo» 
ra's, and it's Council-Table is made of a Tortoiſe- 
ſhell, | | 
King Demetrius being asked by Proclus, one 
of the Captains, why he would not give Battel to 
Prolemy, ſeeing his Strength and Number of 
Men was much Superior? anſwered, That a 
Thing once done, can never be undone; and before 
a Man attempts a difficult Enterprize, it's neceſ- 
ſary long Time to conſtder and debate, 

Sertorius was highly commended by Plutarch, 
becauſe he was ſlow in Council, grave in his Un- 


dertakings, and quick in his Executions. 


Great Deſigns muſt be filed and followed; I 
Note Confilium ; the Pillow is a filent Sybil, 
— whence you may receive Oracles of Wil- 
om. | 

To ſleep upon a Thing that is to be done, is 
better than to be awaked by a Thing already done. 

Ageſdans, that wiſe Captain of the TLacedæma- 
mans, being much preſſed to give his Anſwer to 
the Theban Ambaſſadors, ſaid, An neſcitis quod ad 
nha deliberaudum mera eſt tiitiſfimas? Sudden 
Reſolutions are always dangerous, and no. leſs Pe- 
til enſyeth of ſlow and doubtful Delays. 
= Cuundcta- 
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0 unFtatio ſervilis, ſtatim exeqin Regium eſt, q 
Thoſe are preſumed to be the beſt Counſcl wiſe 
which come from them that adviſe againſt their! 1 
own Intereſt, | = | nd 
The Athenians having been Victors in the Pe. him 
loponueſiam War, and conquered almoſt all Greer Con 
had a Purpoſe to have conquered Sicily, which ther 
Deſign was . e in the Senate of the Ahe. Lot. 
ans: Nicias, who was one of the Chief in Alen V 
diſſuaded it; and his Reaſon was, becauſe he ye. > 
ſuaded them to that which was not for his Ad- they 
vantage; for while Athens was in Peace, he knen © 
there were many which would go before him, bit 0 
in time of War, he was ſure none could come ey 
near him. heh com! 
A ſober and wiſe Counſellor ought to look thro! depe 


the preſent to the futute, and well to conſider the Ady 
Conſequence of Things, and what Evils may hay- y 


en out: The State of Venice, when they conſult Stre! 
of a Buſineſs to Day, they conſider what may fall “ 
out forty Years after. FF an 4 
He muſt not be Phrygiau like, who aflembled Nun 
their Council after the Miſchief was happened, to = 


| conſult how they might have prevented it. 

Boldneſs in Council is ill, becauſe it's blind, it 
ſees not Dangers and Inconveniencies; but good * 
in Execution: For in Council it's good to fe fr 
Dangers; in Execution not to ſee them except ad 
they be very great. | ” th 

In Matters of Counſel, the good and prudent 
Part, is to take Things as they are ( ſince the paſt I 
cannot be recalled ) to propoſe Remedies for the 
preſent Evils, and Provifions againſt future E- 
vents. | H 

A prudent Counſellor conſults with both Times, 
of the antient Time what is beſt, of the preſent 
what is fitteſt. - 
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Pericles was wont to ſay, that Time was the 
wiſeſt Counſellor. = 

It may be the Felicity of a private Man, now 
and then to meet with a ſober Perſon to adviſe 
him (and it's his Prudence to acquieſce in his 
Counſel ) but not of great Men, for they love 
them that flatter and feed their Humour moſt, 
not thoſe that ſerve their Intereſt beſt. | 

When Xeraes marched with a prodigious Army 
againſt Greece, he asked his Counſellors, what 
they thought of his Affairs? One told him, they 
would never come to Battel ; another, that he 
would only find empty Cities and Countries, for 
they would not ſo much as ſtand the Fame of his 
coming; only Damaratus adviſed him not to 
depend too much on his great Numbers, for he 
would find them rather a Burthen to him than an 
Advantage, and that three hundred Men in the 
Streights of the Mountains would be ſufficient to 
give a Check to his great Army; and that ſuch 
an Accident would undoubtedly turn his vaſt 
Numbers to his Confuſion : It fell out afterwards 
as he foretold. A miſerable Prince, that amongſt 
ſo many thouſand Subjects, had but one Servant 
to tell him truth ! | " 

That excellent King 4/phonſus was wont to ſay, 
That his dead Counſellors, meaning his Books, ærere 
70 him far better than the living; for they, with- 
out Flattery, Fear, or Baſpfulneſs, preſented 10 
im Truth without Diſguiſe, 

Howſoever it's not ſafe for any Prince to change 
his ſecret Council, eſpecially thoſe made pri vy to 
any of his laſt Reſults; for ſuch reſemble Keys 
that are loſt or diſplaced, no farther Security re- 
mains, but to change the Lock. . 

Counſellors of Princes ought to give ſuch 
Counſel as may comport with the Dignity and 


{ſuits 


10 » 
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ſuits with the Model of their own Mind and N 


Fortune. 


Parmenio hearing what great Offers Darius 
made to Alexander, which he rejected, Parmenio 
ſaid, Surely were I as Alexander, T 2011s accept | 
of rheſe Offers: Said Alexander, So would I, wer: 


T as Parmenio. 


After any Matter is propounded and well de. 
bated in Council, many Times nothing can be 
more pernicious than not to come to a ſpeedy 


Reſolution. 


The Lavinians being ſought to b 


Forces, they might have gained them the Victory. 
As nothing is more becoming a ſober Counſel- 
lor than to adviſe his Prince juſtly ; ſo nothing 
| tends more to the Glory of the greateſt Prince, 
than to take good Counſel and purſue it. 
The firſt Part of Wiſdom conſiſts in Ability to 
give good Counſel; the next is to take it. 
Hence it was that the Zgyptians adopted Die- 
Aris to be their King; for he was ſo cunning in 
giving and tak ing Counſel, and in changing it 
with dexterity, when Opportunity ſerved, that 
it's ſaid, He could turn bimſelf into any Figure it 
Shape. 
Haunibal the Carthaginian being in Exile, ad- 
viſed King Antiochus, upon an advantageous Oc 
caſion offer d, to give the Romanus, his 3 
| attel, 


-— 


the Latin: | 
for Aid againſt the Romans, put off the Reſolu- Ml: 
tion of it ſo long, that when they were juſt march. 
ing out of the Town to give Succours to them, 
News came that the Latius were defeated ; where- | 
upon the Prætor Melonius ſaid, We ſhall pay dear | 
to the Romans for this lirtle Way ct have gone ; | 
fer if at firſt they had reſolved either to help or ua | 
to help the Latins ; uot helping, they had not given 
Offence to the Romans; but helping them, had | 
their Aid come iu time, with the Addition of their | 
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and WM nitel. Autiochus, when he had ſacrificed, told 
m, 2% Eutraiis forbad it. Hannibal ſharply 
rin abuked him thus, Sir, You are for the doing 
enio rtr he Fleſh of a Beaſt, not what the Reaſen 
cepr / veiſe Man agviſerh. : 
cere cs not ſo fatal to the Commonwealth, to have 
J evil Prince, and a good Council, as it is to 
de- ¶ hae a good Prince miſled by evil Counſellors, 
be Nothing doth ſuit fo ill with the Wiſdom of 
edy Ml: Prince, as to hearken (as ſome Princes do) to 


Counſels given by one of his own Temper. 
| Let a wiſe Counſellor adviſe nothing but what 
x practicable 5 every Project that thwarts Pru- 
ence, is a kind of Folly and Quacking, which 
WW i Matters of Politicks, is the Ruin of States; 
re- tho! at firſt it may ſeem plauſible, it's but a neat 
*0 Deluſion, and will afterwards loſe it's Vogue, when 
; che Vanity thereof ſhall be known in Practice. 
When one propounded in the Senate of Sparta, 
en i to free Greece, Well contrived indeed, ſaid AgiS 
a (he Son of Aichydamus) but hard to be brought 
cant; be ſaid, Friend, thy Words want an Army 
„an Treaſure, 2 1 
el Such Counſels as are over- ſubtile and nice, are 
ag cot much to be regarded, becauſe they are ſeldom 
e, bought to a good Iſſue: Hence it is that the Ve- 
tiaus, altho' they are not ſo ingenious a People 
to as the Horentiues, yet are they for the moſt part 
more happy in their Conſultations than they are; 
and the Lacedemonians were in this Particular 
more fortunate than the Arhenians. 

Counſels too finely ſpun, are eaſily broken; 
and a deep Contrivance agrees not with the Im- 
patience of the Vulgar, to whom ſpeedy Under- 
takings ſeem always moſt heroick : And flow, 
yet ſure Practices, are interpreted by them as the 
Motions of falſe or baſe Spirits. 
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= cY e 
Of PRUDEN CE in Time of Danger. have, 
FE | „„ Het 
H E that in a wicked Age will endeavour to ever t 
do that which ought to be done, or to ſtudy WM Be n 
to be truly virtuous and juſt (which I wiſh you Wl Genius 
ever to be) will thereby hazard his Fortune and Ml lion, cz 
his Safety; and, believe me, more Men are un- in mut 
done for their Virtues, than for their Vices; and WM ly on 
a good Man is more in Danger than a bad. Ber 
A Plebean moved in the Senate of Athens to fre. 
have Ariſtides baniſhed ; being asked what Dif. MW ln a 
pleaſure Ariſtides had done him? he replied, ont, Ml ton, ar 
neither ao I know him, but it grieves me to hear And 
every Body call him a juſt Man. ____ Hal 
T eodorus the Patriarch, was ſcoffed at by the Ml tim K 
Grecian Court, as an Antick, for uſing Goodneſs Peace: 
when it was out of Faſhion 5 and adjudged im- Fatt 
prudent for being virtuous by himſelf  Micitt 
In elder Story it paſſed for an Oracle of Pu- ute, 
dence, That Honeſty <was the beſt Policy; but in M füng it 
modern Practice you. will find, Tat Policy is the W But 
beſt Honeſty : To deal juſtly, looks like a Piece of I tral, yc 
Knight Errantry, and a good Man is but Zhu. Bat, to 
eius inverted. . 5 by che 
Virtue and Integrity, when Men were good , [ an 
and innocent, were great Securities; but in a de- ¶ be dey: 
praved State, they are but as Traps to enfſnare Flies. 
thoſe who do profeſs them. Net 
But if it ſhall be your Infelicity to live in bad I vho a 


Times (as I wiſh you the be ) I hope you may ff vhereo 
be the better for them by an Arntiperiſtaſts. the Ki 


If the Times be perilous, you muſt, as a diſcreet always 
Pilot, play with the Waves which may endanger the Ki 
vou; and by giving way thereunto, avoid the fi be alw 


Hazard: So the Tempeſt may ſhake, but not rend . It a 
your Sails. 1 h upon; 
0 
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To paſs a dangerous Wood ſafely, it's ſome- 

mes lawful to put on ſuch Skins as the Beaſts 

bare, which haunt thoſe Woods. "£1; 
He that acts a Beggar to prevent a Thief, is 


never the poorer, | 
udy Be not fingular, but obſerve the Humour and 
you WM Genius of the Times; for he that with the Came - 


lion, cannot change Colour with the Air he lives 
in, muſt with the Camelion, be content to lire 
mly on the Air. EE ES \ 
Be not of any Faction; a wiſe Man is always 
frees | 7 OY 
la all Factions carry your ſelf with Modera- 
ont, ton, and ſo you may make uſe of them all. 
ear And herein Pomponins Atticus was fo happy, 
that all Factions loved him, and ſtudied to do 
the bim Kindneſs, and in the midſt of them lived in 
1's WM beace and Proſperity. | 
im. Factions in State never hold long their Ground; 
Wir if they be not ſuppreſſed by the Power of the 
mu- tate, they will be ruined by ſome Diſtempers 
in WM cifing in their own Party. 2 be 
rhe WW But in popular Commotions, if you ſtand neu- 
of Wl tral, you will be ſure to run the Fortune of the 
1. bat, to be picked by the Birds, and to be bitten 
b the Mice. 5 ES 
ol WW | am of that boon Courage, that I had rather 
le- 1 by a Lion, than done to Death by 
e Flies. e EK 
Neither can I ſuit my ſelf with thoſe Perſons 
ad ho act for their Advantage; like the Bird, 
ay Wl whereof Leo Africus makes mention, which when 
the King of the Birds demanded Tribute, would 
et WM ilways rank himſelf amongſt the Fiſh; and when 
er tie King of the Fiſhes required his Service, would 
e be always with the Birds. 
id It any ſingular Infelicity ſhall happen to fall 


, upon you, the only Way is, not to fit ſtill, but 
. to 
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to reſolve upon Action; for ſo long as nothing 
is done, the ſame Accidents which cauſed your 
Misfortune, do ſtill remain; but if you act ſome- 
thing, you may deliver your felt : However, 
you expreſs a brave Spirit that you durſt at. 


tempt it. 


But that which is out of your Power, let it be 
out of your Care; you may, if you think fit, give 
your ſelf much Trouble, but leave God to go- 


vern the World as himſelf pleaſeth. 


If you will live comfortably, let God dowel 
with his Providence, and Men with their! 


Rights. 
A Lion that had been abroad u 


drive. 


Sheep upon the very 


Night: The Wolf would gladly have been ex. 
cus'd ; but betwixt good Manners and good Dit 


cretion the Matter was compounded, and the 
Sheep ſav d. | 


SECT, 


| an Adren- 
ture, and brought off a ſavoury Purchaſe along 
with him, ſpy'd a Sheep at a diſtance, _ out 
of Breath, and ſcouring away as hard as he could 
The Lion cry'd out to him three or four 
Times to ſtop a little, but the poor Creature kept 
running on ſtill without ſo much as looking be- 
hind him; this gave the Lion a ſuſpicion, that 
there might be a Wolf in the Caſe, and ſo there} 
was it ſeems, for prying narrowly through the 
Buſhes, he ſaw one preſſing eagerly after the 
Heel. The Lion croſs'd | 
the Way upon the Wolf, and ask'd him careleſly} 
enough, whither in ſuch haſte? I am looking out, 
ſays the Wolf, for my Supper. If that be al, 
ſays the Lion, you ſhall take a Bit with me to 
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hing f 
your 


SECT. XXVI. 


me- OY GRO Tro, o RETIRED LIFE. 
ever, 5 . 6 

_ HEN I retire into my little Grotto, in 
1 be l the midſt of a fine Wood, near a Criſtal 
engl Stream, there I find Happineſs and Content be- 


ſond an Imperial Crown: Here I obſerve the 
Lady Hora to cloath our Grand-dame Earth with 


1 
MF : ow Livery, diaper'd with pleaſant Flowers, 
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— ad checquered with delightful Objects; there | 
e pretty Songſters in the Spring, with their va- | 
nl tious Muſick, ſeem to welcome me as I paſs a- 9 
ong WJ ng; the Earth putteth forth her Prim: roſes and 4 
out ! pretty Daiſes to behold me; the Air blows with a 
ud . Lentle Zephyrs to refreſh me; here I find ſuch Fl, 
0M Pleaſure, with a Guſto reſevante, that [ could bid 1 
pt adieu to Acinous, Adonis, and Luscullus's Gardens, TH 
be. and would not envy the Zhefſalians for their ll 
bat enge: If I were Epicurus (the Maſter of Plea- 1 
\cre WI {ures ) I ſhould wiſh to be all Noſe to ſmell, or | 


10 
il 
f 


q 
7 
{i 


the elſe all Eyes to delight my Sight. 
the Here is no flaviſh Attendance, no canvaſing 
od for Places, no making of Parties, no Envy ot 
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"I ay Man's Favour or Fortune, no * 
out, J ments in my Pretenſions to any thing, but a 
al, calm Enjoyment of the Bounties of Providence 
to in company with a good Conſcience; here I can 


enjoy my ſelf in the greateſt Tranquillity and 
No Repoſe „ Fea Envy, or xefiring any 
thing. - 38 
. If [ lie under the Protection of Heaven, a poor 
Cottage for Retreat is more worth than the moſt 
magnificent Palace: Here I can enjoy the Riches 
7 of Content in the midſt of an honeſt Poverty ; 
bere undiſturbed Sleeps, and undiflembled Joys do 
dwell ; here I ſpend my Days. without cop 
1 an 
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and my Nights without Groans ; my Innocency 


is my Security and Protection. 


Here are no Beds of State, no Garments of 
Pearl or Embroidery, no Materials for Luxury 
and Exceſs; the Heavens are my Canopy, ang! 
the Glories of them my Spectacle; the Motion 
of the Orbs, the Courſes of the Stars, and theli 


wonderful Order of Providence are my Contem. 
IM i: overc 


plation. 


My Grotto is ſafe, though narrow); no Porter 
at the Door, nor any Buſineſs for Fortune, for ſhe! 
hath nothing to do where ſhe hath nothing to 


look after. 


| Here 1 am delivered from the Tumults of the 
World, free from the Drudgery of Buſineſs, which| 
make us troubleſome to others, and unquiet to 
our ſelves ; for the End of one Appetite or De- 


ſign, is the Beginning of another. 
I value Epicurus's ad, Broruc, Live Cloſely, be- 


yond a Diadem; and muſt ſay with Crate, 


that Men know not how much a Wallet, a 


Meaſure of Lies, and Security of Mind is 


worth. 


This is the Way to Heaven which Nature hath | 
chalked out, and it's both ſecure and pleaſant; I 
there needs no Train of Servants, no Pomp or 
Equipage to make good our Paſſage, no Money 
or Letters of Credit for Expences upon tbe 
Voyage; but the Graces of an honeſt Mind will 
ſecure us upon the Way, and make us happy at 


our Journey's End. 3 
Similis, Captain of the Guard to Arian the 
Emperor, having paſſed a moſt toilſome Life, re- 
tired himſelf, and lived privately in the Country 
for ſeven Years, acknowledging that he had lived 
only ſeven Years; and cauſed on his Monument 
RW,, N 5 
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fic jacet Similis, ci jus Ætas multorum Annorum 


ſuit, ipſe Seprem auntaxar Annos vixit. 


You perhaps have more Friends at Court than 
have, a larger Train, a fairer Eſtate, and more 


laltrious Title; but what do I care to be out- 


le by Men in ſome Caſes, ſo long as Fortune 
overcome by me in all. | 
Zeno hearing Thecophraſtus commended above 
ay of the Philoſophers for his Number of Scho- 
urs, 11's 2rue, ſaid Zeno, his Choir is larger than 
nine, but mine hath the ſweeter Voices; ſo others 
nay have more Lordſhips, ample Poſſeſſions, and 
wer Territories; but I have the ſweeteſt Lite, 
cauſe more retired, 
Nothing comes amiſs to me, but all Things 
ficceed to my very Wiſh : There is here no 
mangling with Fortune, no being out of Hu- 
nour for Accidents 3 whatſoever befals me, it's 
God's Pleaſure, and it's my Duty to bear it: In 
his State 1 feel no Want; J am abundantly plea- 


ed with what I have, and what I have not, I do 


not regard; ſo that every thing is great becauſe 
is ſufficient, * 

O the Bleſſings of Privacy and Freedom! the 
Wiſh of the greateſt, but the Privilege only of 
mean ones: It was Auguſtus's Prayer, That he 
night live to retire, and deliver himſelf from pubuck 
Buſineſs. | 

He that lives cloſe, lives quiet; he fears no 
body of whom no body is afraid ; he that ſtands 
below upon the firm Ground, needs not fear 
fling, g 


Whatis all the Glory and Grandeur of the World, 


or the great Territories in it, to that Happineſs 
which I do now poſſeſs and enjoy? The whole 


Compaſs of the Earth to me ſcems but a Point, 
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and yet Men will be dividing it into Kingdom Wh 

and Nominions, | te ne 
King Philip receiving a Fall in a Place of vreſi wr Sc 

ling, when he turned himſelf in riſing, and ſau fecit 

the Print of his Body (in the Duſt ) Good Cad tages: 

ſaid he, t 4 ſmall Portion ¶ Earth hath wal is Mat 


ture aſſigned us, and yet wwe cover the wh Inn 
FWerls ! | | Ambi 
| Some are ſo covetous, that the Riches of 20 Let 
reſi will not content them; whereas in a retiredMl Crows 
Life there is no Occaſion for Money, but only tall ve ene 
look on it, and tell it over. ET 
Jam here at no Man's Command, but am a 1ranq 
Servant to Reaſon ; yet I enjoy that Privileg i cras 
which Dicgenes bragged of, when he ſaid, AritoM hut ur 
tle dines when it ſeems good to King Phili p. Dube at r 


Diogenes wen h1mſelf pleaſes. | Whz 
It is a ſtark Madneſs for a Man to think he Fetters 
ſhall be ſafe and quiet when he's great. but tru 
Many Liberties may be taken in a poo Con toms t 
dition, that are dangerous in a publick. e the 
I can walk alone where I pleaſe, without Tempe 
Sword, without Fear, without Company; I can ur E. 
go and come, eat and drink, without being taken d the! 
notice l. | elf; 
The higher we are raiſed, the more eminent hi; He 
are our Errors and Infirmities; there is not Mock n 
Day, not an Hour, that we can call our own n the. 
how can we expect Peace and Repoſe in a Sa im. 
tion, when all that ever went before us, have en A or; 
countered Hazards and Troubles, if not Death i Nn but 
ſelf ? Conſider when you are exalted in the Ol 
of Glory, that every Man that admires and flat a 
ters you, envies you too in his Heart. 


It's common to Men of the greateſt Eminency, 
that they periſhed by the Hands and Harms o 
thoſe they leaſt feared. | " 

| 4 What 


G MA. £ © 
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What with our open and ſecret Enemies, we 
ae never {ſecure ; we are betrayed by our Friends, 
dur Servants, or Relations; but theſe are the In- 
ſehcities and Meaſures of Courts, not of Cot- 
ages: Servitude is the Pate of Palaces; he that 
s Maſter of many, is the Servant yet of more. 

Innocency hath no Refidence at Court, where 
Ambition always wars againſt eminent Virtues. 

Let any Man but obſerve the Tumults and the 
Crowds that attend Palaces, what Affronts muſt 
ge endure to be admitted, and how much greater 
when we are in! The way to Happineſs and 
Tranquillity is fair, but the Paſſage to Greatneſs 
b craggy, and ſtands not only upon a Precipice, 
but upon Ice too, and tho' we our ſelves ſhould 
be at reſt, Fortune will not ſuffer us. 

What are Crowns and Sceptres, but golden 
Fetters and ſplendid Miſeries, which if Men did 
but truly underſtand, there would be more King- 
doms than Kings to govern them: Look not up- 
e the Splendor of a Crown, but upon the 
Tempeſt of Cares which accompany it : Fix not 
four = upon the Purple, but upon the Mind 
the King, more ſad and dark than the Purple 
t ſelf; the Diadem doth not more encompaſs 
tis Head, than Cares and Suſpicions his Soul : 
Look not at the Squadrons of his Guards, but 
the Armies of his Moleſtations which attend 
lim, 

A great Fortune is a great Slavery, and Thrones 
ve but uneaſy Seats, 


Sedes prima, eſt vita ima. 
Stet quicunque volet potens 
Anle, culmine lubrico: 

nf Ate aulcis ſaturet ques. 

, Obſeuro poſitts loco, 

What Leni perfruar otio. 


Thoſe 
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| Thoſe Grandees upon whom the admiring Mul. 
titude gaze, as upon refulgent Comets, and Pro- 
digies of Glory and Honour, of all Men are moſt 
unhappy; look into their Breaſts, then you ſhall 2 
ſee the Swarms of Cares and Anxieties which 
inceſſantly corrode their very Hearts. J 


Conſider the brave Men of the World, who [ 
for their Merit have been advanced to the high. | Tarr 
eſt Elevation of Glory, have, for their Virtues, 9 - h 
been ruined ; ſome have been proſcribed, be. els 
cauſe their Deſerts were above requital, and o. then 
thers, not becauſe they had done any harm, bu: MI '* 
for tear they might do ſome, by reaſon of their mylt 
Greatneſs. | | MW pe 

Rntilins and Camillus were rewarded with Bu. rt. 
niſhment, to whom Roe did owe not a little of tne N 
her Greatneſs and Renown: The Atheninns ca- x 
ſhiered, not only their Miltiades and T hemiſtccles, | De, 
who had often preſerved their Lives and Fer- 7 
tunes, but alſo their Phccion and Ariſtiaes, which WM “ 
are not ſo much the Names of Men, as of Vir- V 
tue and Goodneſs. f * 


The Venerians clapt up in Priſon that brave it.; 
Pearo Lore-Dano, a Senator of Venice, becauſe es 


he had ſo much Authority as to becalm a Tem- han ar 


eſt by Land; I mean a great Commotion and % cat 
— raiſed by the Seamen, which threatned e 
much Danger to the City, and this Par Regia 3 
Ai Stato. — in 
Every thing that is Virtuous and Good, does . , 
not always triumph: Things of this World 3 (wl 
have their Seaſons, and that which is moſt emi— 1 te 
nent, is obnoxious to the ill Arts of others. 3 if 
Ever think it's the beſt Living in the tem- "inks 
perate Zone; between Nec Spleniid:, nec Mi 3 
en. | —_— Wngs, 
f If Heaven ſhall vouchſaſe me ſuch a Bleſling, oh g 


that I may enjoy my Grotto with Content, * 
| 00 


— 
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look upon all the great Kingdoms of the Earth 
s ſo many little Birds-neſts. And I can in ſuch 
Territory enjoy my ſelf as much as Alexander 
did, when he fancied the whole World to be 
one great City, and his Camp the Caſtle of it. 

f I were advanced to the Zenith of Honour, 
am at the beſt but a Porter, conſtellated to carry 
uw and down the World a vile Carcafe; I con- 
{eſs my Mind (the nobler Part of me) now and 
then takes a walk in the large Campaign of Hea- 
ren, and there I contemplate the Univerſe, the 
myſterious Concatenation of Cauſes, and the 
{ypendious Efforts of the Almighty; in Conſi- 
{:ratien whereof I can chearfully bid adieu ts 
the World. 


Defone hoe apua te, nunquam plus agere Sg. 
pientem, quam cim in conſpectu ejis, Diving 
gtqilè Humana venertunt, 


You will find by Experience (which is the 
beſt Looking-glaſs of Wiſdom) that a private 
Lite is not only more pleaſant, but more happy 
than any Princely State. 

| can eafily believe, that Diocleſiaa, after his 
Retreat from the Empire, took more Content in 
xerciſing the Trade of a Gardener in Salona, 
han in being Emperor of Rome; for when Maæi- 
mans Herculius writ to him to reſume the Em- 
erde (which he had with much Felicity governed 
mw [2 þ h ed this Anſwer 
ant wenty Years) he returned this Anſwer, 
g That if he <corl4 come tinto Salona, and obſerve 
e are Productions of Nature, and ſee how the 
(lerrorts, eehhich he had planted with his own 
Hands, did thrive and proſper, he would never 
rmble his Head with Crowns, nor his Hands 
I'D Ke ft ros. 


8 And 
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And ſometimes I think, that Dionyſius took | 
as great Pleaſure in commanding his Scholars in 
Corinth, as in reigning over Syracnſe, + 
This made Scipio, after he had raiſed Rome to 
be the Metropolis of almoſt the whole World, bß 
a voluntary Exile, to retire himſelf from it, and 
at a private Houſe in the middle of a Wood, N 
near Linternum, to paſs the remainder of his 
glorious Lite, no leſs glorioutly. + | 
The talleſt Trees are weakelt in the tops, and 
Envy always aimeth at the higheſt. | 
Thoſe who have been bad, their own Infelici. 
ty precipitates their Fate; if good, their Merits ] 
have been their Ruin. | F 
If they have been Fortunate abroad, they have 1 
been undone at home by Fears and Jealouſies. 
if anſucceſsfu}, the Capricio's of Fortune are 
counted their Miſcarriages, and their Unhappi- 
neſſes eſteemed for Crimes. ] 
Howſoever a virtuous honeſt Man, (as I wiſh # 
vou ever to be) though his Bark be ſplit, yet he 
{ſaves his Cargo, and hath ſomething left towards 
his ſetting up again. : 7 ö 
There is no Safety, no Security, no Comfort, 
no Content in Greatneſs: This made a great 
Man ſay, Requiem queſivi & non inveni, niſiiu 
Angulo cum Libello: T have ſought for Reſt aui 
Quiet, but could not find it but iu à little Corus 
Sith a Book. ö 


Vive tibi, & Jong? nomina magna fuge. 


O the Sweetneſs and Pleaſure of thoſe bleſſed 
Hours that I ſpend apart from the Noiſe and Buſi- 
neſs of the World! How calm, how gentle, not 
fo much as a Cloud or Breath of Wind to d. 
ſturb the Serenity of my Mind! The World t 

me isa Priſon, and Solitude a Paradiſe, 


[t 
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If you think it pleaſant from Land to behold 


Mariners ſtriving with Storms; or without en- 
dangering your ſelf, Armies joining Battel; cer- 
tainly nothing can be more delightful, than from 
the calm Throne of Wiſdom, to view the Tu- 
mults and Contentions of Fools; not that it's 
pleaſant that others are afflicted ; bat it pleaſeth 
that we our ſelves are not involved in the ſame 
Evils. | 

All the exterior Luſtre of the World, which 
charms the Eyes of Men, is but a painted Cloud, 
a Dial which we then look on, when the Sun of 
Honour reflects upon it; or like an Act in a Co- 
medy, which preſently hath its Exit. 

Long Lite and a peaceful Death, are not grant- 
ed or held by the Charter of Honour, except 
Virtue and Integrity renew the Patent: Flat- 
tery and Envy, two antient Courtiers, lay ſe- 
cret Trains to blow up the greateſt Structure of 
Fortune, = - „ 

Give me a retired Life, a peaceful Conſcience, 
honeſt Thoughts, and virtuous Actions, and I 
can pity Ceſar, 


Vitam fi liceat miſt 
Formare àrbitriis 77eas, 

Non faſces cupiam, aut ofes, 
Non clarus mwveis equis 
Captiva agmina traxerim: 
In ſolis habitem locis. 

Hortos poſſideum, atque Agra, 
Illic ad ſtrepitus aquæ 
Afrſarnum ſtudiis fruar : 

Sc cum fata mihi ultiimng 
Perneverit Lacheſis mea, 
New ulli gravis aut matus 
Tranquillus moriar Sener. 
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The kindeſt Couple of a Shepherd and a Shep. 
herdeſs that ever met, came unhappily to be part. | 
ed at laſt by a moſt deplorable Fate. 5 

As the Miſtreſs was afleep upon the Graſs, 3 
Serpent bit her by the Breaſt and ſhe died of it. 
So ſoon as the Husband had diſcharged all the 
Funeral Rites and Duties, he erected a Monu- Þ 
ment to the Honour of her Memory, and paid | 

her his daily Viſits, ſtrowing Flowers and Roſes 1 
upon it, with a particular Caution that no fort 
of unclean Thing ſhould be ſuffered near it. As } 
he was one Day either killing Worms with his 
Feet, or cutting them to pieces with his Sheep- } 
hook, according to his Cuſtom; there was a 1 
Voice ſpake to him to this Purpoſe : Be not ſo 
cruel, gentle Shepherd, to thy once beloved 
Amarante, for the Worms that thou haſt now ? 
deſtroyed with a friendly Intention, are no other 
than a Part of that Creature; or if I may not 
be credited, look but under the Stone that 
covers them, and believe thine own Eyes. He } 
had no ſooner rais'd the Stone but whole ſhoals 
of Maggots came creeping out. from under it, 
and theſe Words along with them: Think mo | 
wore of what I cence Twas, but treaſure up this | 
in thy Mind ; That what Amarante is at preſent, | 
Thyrſis 722/t n, Day be, Theſe. laſt Words 
made ſuch an Impreſſion upon the Shepherd, | 
that from that Day forward, he bad adieu to his | 
Flock, and gave himſelf up wholly to the | 
Thoughts of Death. 5 


SECT, 
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SECT. XXVI. 
Of COMPLAISANCE. 


< 


dy the Art of Complaiſance; certainly an Art 
of excellent Uſe in the Conduct of Affairs! 

For there are ſo many Circumſtances in the 
way to an Eſtate or Greatneſs, that a moroſe or 
peremptory Man rarely attains either. 

Never violently oppoſe your ſelf againſt the 
Torrent of the Times you live in, thereby to ha- 
zard your Fame or Fortune; but by fair Com- 
plaiſance attain your Safety. = 

Plato compares a wiſe Man to a good Game- 
fer, which doth accomodate his Play. to the 
Chance of the Die. 
So ſhould a wiſe Man accomodate the Courſe 
of his Life, to the Occaſions which do often re- 
quire new Deliberations. 
|} Mahomet made the People believe that he 


would call a Hill to him, and from the Top of it 


offer up his Prayers for the Obſervers of his Law; 
the People aſſembled, Mahomet call'd the Hill 
over and over to come to him; and the Hill not 
moving, he was not at all out of Countenance 
at it, but put it off with a Feſt, F rhe Hill will 
not come to Mahomet, ſays he, Mahomet vill 
HY ro the Hill. | 
Lou muſt imitate M. Porcius Cato, who was 
of ſuch a Temper, that he would humour all 
Occaſions, and was never out of his way. 
Knowledge it ſelf ought to be according to the 
Mode, and it's no ſmall piece of Wit, to coun- 
terfeit the Ignorant; the Reliſh of Things changes 
according to the Times. 5 | 


T will be great Prudence in you, well to ſtu- | 
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Let a prudent Man accomodate himſelf t0 | 
the preſent, though the paſt may ſeem better un. 


to him. 


When any thing is requeſted of you which 
you are not willing to grant, deny it not peint | 
blank, but make your Denial to be taken down } 
by Sips; leave always a Remnant of Hope to 
ſweeten the Bitterneſs of the Denial: Let Cour. 
teſy fill up the vacuity of Favour, and good 
Words ſupply the defect of good Deeds: Hold 
Men in Hopes, when you cannot give them Sa- 


tisfaction. 


A complaiſant Humour, aſſiſted with the 
practical Knowledge of Men and Things, gains 
and raviſhes the Hearts of People; it's a thing ö 
of good Conſequence, for a Man to make the 


beſt of his own Talent. 


The Air of the Countenance hath certain 
Charms which have a great Influence on the 


Minds of Men. 


Marſha! 4 Rhetz did deſerve the higheſt En- 
comium for his Complaiſancy; the Access to his 
Perſon was ever eaſy, his Humour not moroſe, 
his Countenance ſerene, and when Neceſſity and 
private Reaſons obliged him not to grant a Peti- 
tion, it was in Terms that ſweetned the Diſcon- 
tent of the Unſucceſsful. 1 

Truth hath Force; Reaſon, Authority; and 
Juſtice, Power; but they are without Luſtre, if 
the graceful way and manner of doing be want- | 
ing; the pleaſant way of doing makes the Man | 


of Faſhion. 


A wiſe Pilot always turns his Sail according | 
to the Wind. | = _ 

It will be Prudence in you to aſcribe your | 
moſt eminent Performances to Providence; fot | 
it will take off the edge of Envy ; and none are | 
leſs maligned, or more applauded than they who | 
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are thought rather Happy than Able, and Forty- 


nate than Cunning. 5 
When you come into Company, or to Act, 


lay aſide all ſharp and moroſe Humours, and be 
lcafant 3 which will make you acceptable, and 
the better effect your Ends. Wl 

| Yenocrates, who was of a very ſevere and ri- 
gid Diſpofition, would be very pleaſant in his 
Diſcourſe; at which the Diſciples of Plato much 
wondering, ſaid Plato, Do you wonder that Roſes 
amd Lillies grow amongſt Thorns? 


Stars, very moroſe: I cannot ſubject my ſelf to 
the Humour of other Men; I cannot, with 
Anaxagoras, maintain Snow to be black 3; nor, 
with Favorinus, a Quartan Ague to be a very 
good thing; but muſt appear without any Dif. 
guiſo, and declare my Judgment according to my 
own Sentiments. | 

I have no So in me, nor am I ductile; I can- 
not mould my ſelf Platonically to the World's 
[dea: I had rather loſe my Head, than ſtoop to 
any low and unbecoming Action: In my Solitudes 


licity that my Aſhes will meet in the. Urn. 


2 


| muſt confeſs, I am by the malignity of my 


can bleſs my ſelf, when I contemplate the Fe- 


SECT. XXVIII. 


Of FABER FOR TUN. 


Eos, Man is Faber Fortunæ, but there are 
many ſpoiled in the making. | 

[tf you aim at Advancement, be ſure you have 
eve tn Arc; otherwiſe your flight to Prefer- 


A | | 3 the 


nent will be but flow without ſome golden Fea- 
tho MW fe: Lou mult ſtudy to ingratiate your ſelf into 
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T the Favour of ſome great Perſon, upon whom you A fic 
0 mult depend rather than upon your own Virtues , I co 
4 If not, you will be like a Hop without a Pole, 1 
. for every one to tread upon: And wiſe Men know I 0. 
0 rhat Merit mult take a great Compaſs to rife, if I be. 
; not aſſiſted by Favour, 1 
: To gain the Favour. of great Perſons, you. WY **:; 
| mult be skilful in the Art of Fencing ; for he chat , 
: on the Right or Left hits their Humour, wins. fect: 
: and partakes of their Bounty; but not he that ting 
5 uſeth much Skill. | ? =. 1 
I If you ſet up for a Favourite, it's Prudence to, 2 
5 have Fame to found the Trumpet of your Worth I , 4 
before you offer your ſelf ; for by that Means you Min 
5 will make your ſelf to be defir'd, which will be a f . 
great Advantage to you ; but by offering and in- ae 
truding your ſelf, they will think you are reward- I ggg 
5 ed when you are accepted. 5 I E 0 
0 In raiſing the Fabrick of your Fortune, there 1 
9 1s no ſmall Wiſdom in the poliſhing and framing * 
: the Materials of ordinary Diſcourſe, te diſcem "7 
; Tempers, to ſuit the Humour and Character of, ＋ 
Men; rightly to obſerve Time, and prudently to Ds 


make Occaſions, will ſerve as ſo many Steps to , f 
get up to the Pinnacle. | | = * 
Some Men in the making of their Fortune, ate aa 
well ſtudied in Men, but know not the Nature of 1 
Buſineſs; others are only wiſe by Rule, andy 7 f 
ſtudy Maxims, but ignorant in timing of Buſineſs, 10 
and making Opportunities. un 4: 
Some Men by Flattery.Can Art much in Faſhi-] : 
on) have raifed themſelves, and done their Buſi- "i 
neſs without running any riſque ;z but I look up- Port. 
on Flatterers as the Peſts of Society, and the Dit-1 = 
graces of Humane Nature. ; = 
He that will be Maſter in the Art, muſt ſet I «.... 
before him the excellent Cato Major, who r parp 
1 | aid Ras) 


T 
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dad to be, Aleo verſatilis Ingenii, ut quocunque 


vou c wviveret fortuna ſibi fabricare viſus eſt. 


ues: To be 4e ir, and behave your ſelf with de- 
ble, corum, will contribute much to your Ad vance- 
mon, ment; for the Roman Orator tells you, Proprium 
e, if 70e % Pruaentie, conciliare ſibi Animos Hom i 


um & 24 el ſiis ſuos adjungere. 


you. 1 The covering of your Imperfections and De- 


that eds are of no leſs Importance than the illuſtra- 
ting of your good Parts. 


that he Mould of a Man's Fortune is in his own 


Hands. 


bea the Conduct of Affairs, prefer Things of Shew 
d- Effect. | 


_ Man; the Truth is, there is no living now a- days : 
"My without uſing, it;. but it's better to be reputed 
el Prudent, than Cunning. 48 

toll The firſt Employments are a Trial of Worth, 
10% and a ſetting forth of your Credit and Character 
2 * to the World; and what you ſhall ſtrive to do 
are atterwards, ſcarce makes amends for what you 
4 ſhall have done before. 


ict forth and illuſtrate your Talent with moſt 


undiſcovered. 


= Make Sail while the Gale blows, follow the 
a Current while the Stream is molt ſtrong ;. for if 
Fortune be followed, as the firſt doth fall out, 


che reſt will follow. 


Stream, ſhall hardly attain the Port which he 
purpoſed to recover: There is always a Difficul- 


I. 6; | | ty 


. ry The Architect of Fortune muſt difpoſe his 
1 Mind to judge of Things as they conduce to his 
ou particular Ends; for we have obſerved ſome, in 
and Appearance, before Things of Subſtance and 


Order your Affairs ſo as not to paſs for a crafty. - 


You muſt be induſtrious upon all Occaſions, to 


Advantage; for concealed Virtue is like a Mine 


He that cannot endure to ſtrive againſt the 
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ty in Things that tend to Grandeur: He that's q 
atraid of Leaves, let him not enter into the © 
Wood; never leave a String untouched that 
may make Muſick for your Intereſt and Advan. 
tage. | 4 
You mult be of a ſagacious Spirit, for Sagaci. 
ty is an Oracle in Doubts, and a Golden Theead 1 
in a Labyrinth. 9 
Quickneſs of Diſpatch in Buſineſs is a great 
advantage to your Riſing; for Superiors do not 
love to employ thoſe that are too deep, or too ſu-- 
ficient, but ready and diligent. _ 
The Folly of one Man, is the Fortune of ano- 
ther, and no Man proſpers ſo ſuddenly as by the 
Errors of others. | | A 
It's ordinary for one Man to build his Fortune 
out of the Ruins of another; when the Tree 
begins. once to fall, every ane haſtens to gather 
A Philoſopher was asked what was doing in 
Heaven? Anſwered, Magne Ole franguntur & 
2x Jruſtis eartum minores jinnt. es” 1 
We ſee in Nature, the Corruption of one 
'Thing is the Generation of another; and many 
Men have generated their own Fortunes, by the 
| taxing of the Corruptions of others. | 
But I cannot approve of the Methods of the 
Marqueſs of Peſcara, who, to advance himſelf, 
would draw Men into dangerous Practices, and 
then diſcover them himſelf, making other Mens 
Offences the firſt Step to his own Greatneſs. ö 
If you be of Merit, and aſpire, tranſplant your } 
ſelf, for your own Country will envy your emi- | 
nent Qualities z and your Country-men will | 
better remember the Imperfections you had in 
the Beginning, than the Merit by which you ad- 
vanced; and he will never have great Venerati- 
1 
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on for a Statue, who hath ſeen it the Stump of a 
Tree. > | | 
Heini preclaro, vivendum, ubi Pri nceps vivit. 


If you aſpire to Advancement, it's not enough 
bor you to ſtand at the Gate of Fortune in a good 
JJ Polture, and expect till ſhe opens it; but 2 H 
1bi pateant fores confidentia & inauſtria pulſan- 
{um eſt Jortiter:; Confidence and Induſtry are two 
necelary and uſeful Engines to mount up to | 
Grandeur. To - = 

It's not enough for a Man to have Merit and 
_ ; but he muſt know how to bring himſelf 
mo Play. | 

— a trivial Action, if dexterouſly done, 

romotes a Man more thanthe moſt ſolid Virtue, 
or the greateſt Merit. 

The Grand Seignior one Day reading of a Let- 
er upon a Balcony in his Garden, the Wind blew 
it out of his Hand; the Pages that attended be- 
ing emulous to pleaſe ſo great a Prince, ran down 
the Stairs to fetch it up; but one of the Pages a- 
mongſt the reſt, that 1 practiſed to ſupport | 
himſelf in the Air, threw himſelf from the Bal- | 
cony to recover the Paper, and ſuddenly remount- f 
ing with it, preſented it to. the Grand Seignior, 
whilſt the reſt were running down to fetch it: 
This, to ſpeak truly, was a raiſing of himſelf to 
Grandeur, tor the Prince being wonderfully ſur- 
priſed with ſo rare an Action, preferr'd the Page | 
eo the higheſt Dignity, for afterwards he was i 
made Grand Vizier. | 

A pleaſant Jeſt, or an apt Repartee, ſome- 
imes advances a Man more than all his Study or 
Virtue, CE 
Doctor Aormtague, Chaplain to K ing James 
tne Firſt, waiting upon his Majeſty, when he was 
walking in St. Jaimès's Park; the King told the 

| Doctor, 


DDr. 
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Doctor, T hat he was more troubled how to diſpoſe 5 
of the Biſhoprick of London (being, then void)“ 
than be was of any thing in his Life; for there 
are many that make for it with ſo ſtrong an In. 
zereſt, that I know not, ſaid the King, to whom #91 
give it: The Doctor told his Majeſty, That if he 
had Faith, he might eaſiiy aiſpeſe Mit: Do you, 
rake me for an Infact, ſaid the King? No, Pleaſe? 
your Majeſty, ſaid the Doctor; bur, I ſay, if your] 
Majeſty had Faith, you might remove this Moun- 
ain (clapping his Hand upon his Breaſt ) into 
the See. The King was ſo well pleaſed with the 
Pun, that he gave Him the Biſhoprick, : 

Some Politick Men have raiſed themſelves to, 


Honour by Freeneſs in opening themſelves. 


Sigiſinuud of Limenburgh, King of Bolemia, 
being in the Diet in Germany, for the Choice of 
an Emperor after the Death of Robert of Bavaria, 

ake the firſt according to Cuſtom, and declared 
to them the Qualifications that an Emperor ought 
to have; How that he ought to be a wiſe Perſon, 
| of a good Eſtate to ſupport the Honour, and a vd. 
Haut Man able to protect them: After he had diſ- 
courſed of theſe at large, he told them, That be 


thought theſe Qualifications did not agree betten 
awith any Perſon than himſelf, aud that no Mail 


248 more worthy. of the Empire than himſelf : The 


reſt of the Electors were ſo well pleaſed with his 


| Freedom and Generofity, that they unanimoully} 


gave him their Voices, and ſo he was advanced! 


to the Imperial Dignity. + | | 

Honours and Preferments are rarely the Re- 
ward of Virtue, but the Work of Paſſion and In- 
tereſt: Is it not ſtrange to obſerve a Perſon raiſcd 
to the Dignity of a Conſtable of France, for having 
taught Magpies to fly at Swallows 2 
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[boſe To what Grandeur do you think ſuch another 


199. 


id.) MN perſon as Dowirian, it he had lived in that Prince's. 
there Time, would have advanced himſelf unto, who 


2 In-. ¶ vas fo excellent at catching of Flies? But let 


n 70 Honour be your Merit, not your Expectation; 


if be end attain to Preferments not by winding Stairs, 


but by the Scale of your own Virtues: If you miſs 


leaſe ef it, you muſt be content, there is a Reward for. 
all Things but for Virtue. 
lou. Though Virtue be a Patent for Honour, and 
into Preterments ought to be an Encouragement for 
h the Worth ; yet it may be obſerved in the Courſe of 

JT the World, that Men of the greateſt Abilities are 


es to m Deſign ſuppreſſed; and they deal with Perſons. 


of the beſt Accompliſhment, as the Birds in Pin- 


ce 0: ſhe might become an Eagle. 

ah And it hath been the unhappy Fate of many. 
ared'YY tirtuous Perſons, like the Ax, after it hath cut 
ught down the hard Timber, to be hang'd up againſt 
= I the Wall unregarded, or like a Top, which hath. 


been for a long Time ſcourged, and run well, yet. 
at laſt to be lodged up for a Hobler. 

The great Gonſatvo, after he had conquered the 
Kingdom of Naples for Ferdinand of Spain, lived: 


| dif 
at hes 
erter 
Mani 
The 
h his, 
ouſly] 
nced . 


Preferment or Regard. | 
Vatinits, a Perſon of no Moment, was advan- 
ced ; but Cato, the Glory of his Age, rejected. 


$1þ10 that great Scourge of Carthage was dil- 
graced, and Coriolanus died in Exile, only baniſn- 
ed, becauſe their Worth and Virtue lifted them 
above the ordinary Pitch of Subjects. 

Ils great Pity methinks, thus to ſec the Cur- 
tain drawn between a virtuous Perſon and Pre- 
terment, So far am I from agreeing with Car- 
*77cs, that Injuſtice is to be preferred before 

| | Juſtice z 


Re- 
In- 
uſed 
eving 


T9 


mig, tarch did, who beat the Jay, for fear, in time, 


under an Oſtraciſm in his own Country, without: 


Rome's ſecond Founder, Camillus, was bani ſhed, 


1 
' 
' 
; 
' 
| 
i 
| 
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Juſtice; or that it's better to be a Knaye than a ö M. 
virtuous honeſt Man. : OE te 
Though I am many times almoſt of Opinion 


that it is better to be Fortunate, than Wiſe or Juſt; 18 
and ready to cry out with Brutus, | a 
| f me ka 
O Virtus, cobui te ut rem, at tu nomen es inane, | af) 
Therefore if you deſign to riſe and become ob 
great, I would not adviſe you to accompliſh MW gu 
your ſelf over-much, or ſtudy to be very learn- ks w 
ed or wiſe ;z for I have obſerved that Wiſdom gr {; 
many times gives a check to Confidence, which W 1c « 
is the Scale and Rundle by which many climb wich 1 
up to the Pinnacle; and I find by Experience, cr he 
that common Heads and narrow Souls, by In- 
duſtry, accompanied with Ambition and Covet- tac. 
_ euineſs, work Wonders, and do the Buſineſs of bit te 
the World. | | here 
Sextus Olliutis being made Pope, an old Ac- (ler 
quaintance of his came to give him a Viſit, and pin 
to rejoice with him for his great Advancement; det ms 
but privately between themſelves he told his Hel 
Holineſs, Z at he much aamired how he avs pro- thoug] 
moted to that Dignity, to be Head of the Churob, _ Y 
a ⁰οο he had ſuch mean Parts. Sextus Quintus OO 
told him, That if he underſtood how Filly g6- the R 
werned the IVorld, te would not admire that le J Glory 
S made Pope. | ons, is 


It was well obſerved by the Falian, that there | ff © 
are not two more fortunate Qualifications, than W C 
to have ſomewhat of the Fool, and not too much why h 
of the Honeſt. 2-4 


done | 


Virtue or Merit is no longer in eſteem than MW, bet 
there is uſe of it. | | If y 

But be aſſured, there is nothing ſo dangerous I on of 
and terrible in any State, as a powerful and au- 7Y, me 


Men 


thorized Ignorance. 


an a 
58 
2 
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Men of weak Abilities ſet in great Places, are 


like little Statues ſet on great Baſes, made to 


appear the leſs by their Advancement; whereas 
wiſe Men exalted, like good Planets in their ſe- 


reral Spheres, they carry their Influences of Vir- 


tue and Wiſdom round about the Kingdom. 

A little good Fortune is better thana great deal 
of Virtue ; and the leaſt Authority hath advan- 
ace over the greateſt Wit. | 

But let nothing diſquiet you; a virtuous Per- 
ſon will at one time or another be thought good 
for ſomething ; and a wiſe Man will once in an 
Age come in Faſhion : Fortune doth reward 
- Intereſt thoſe who have the Patience to wait 
lor her. | 

Jam much pleaſed with the Remarks of The- 
mftoces upon the Atheniaus, who reſembled him- 
{elt to a Palm Tree, the Leaves and Boughs 
whereof Men break off in fair Weather, and run 
uder it for Shelter in a Storm. EEE 

Princes may beſtow Preferments, but they can- 
not make Men truly honourable. 


Heliggabalus's Cook wasſtill but a baſe Fellow, 


though his Maſter made him as greatas were his 
own Vices. | 


And it's ſometimes a greater Honour to fail of 


the Reward of Merit, than to receive it; the 
Glory and higheſt Recompence of noble Acti- 


ons, is to have done them; and Virtue out of it 


ſelf, can find no Retribution worthy of her. 


Cato gloried more in that the People asked 
why he was not preferred, than he would have 
done in enjoying the greateſt Honours they had 
to beſtow. 


If you have gained upon your ſelf a Reputati- 
;0n of Virtuous, to preſerve it and eſchew En- 


T7, make a fair Retreat; there is nothing bet- 


tes. 
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ter than a Life retired from daily Converſation. 


| eſerv 
eſpecially of the Multitude. , 


tion. 


Whe 
Fugiat Sapiens commercia vulgi. : ; Corn 
| our 18 
The greateſt Perfection loſes of its Worth, by leaſt 
being every Day in fight : Therefore let a wiſe oho ha 
Man take himſelf to the Sanctuary of an honou- ent, ne 
rable Retreat; for a fair Retreat is as glorious azM who ur 
a gallant Combat. „„er 
Solon accounted Tellus the Athenian the moſt Hof Affa 
happy Man, for living privately on his on al the 
Lands. 1 | In yc 
1 a, let 
1 | | : ans; N 
rr re unf 
8 E C T. XXIX. ln n. 
Of NEGOTIATING. B beir o 
| | Ml tic Ris 
1 N all Undertak ings, firſt examine your on He t 
Strength, the Enterpriſe next, and thirdly the ¶ be ſurp: 
Perſon with whom you have to do; take a juſt ¶ de En 
Meaſure of your Abilities to perform it, and whe- Prud 
ther it holds Proportion unto your Defigns ; and MW deliver 
before your Enterpriſe, conſider what the End may Wi as a 
be, then what Means and Inſtruments you have MW Cle u 
to obtain it. e mo! 
It's Indiſcretion to attempt an Eagle's flight Opir 
with the Wings of a Wren: Conſider, ©214 vakani I Pruden 
humeri, quid ferre recuſent ? ue 
Have a care, leſt attempting too high Things W before 
you catch a Fall, like Thales in Laertius, who con- za. 
templating the Stars, fell into a Ditch. rent al 
When an Enterpriſe fails, the Door is open to I ens, an; 
Contempt. | of any 
It's no Prudence to attempt over-hard or e lf ye 
treme Points, but to chooſe in your Actions that W boon ( 
which is moſt practicable and paſſant; this wil! Mhrrings 


preſerve. 
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neſerve you trom a Foil, and increaſe Reputa- 


tion. | 
When you attempt any great Enterpriſe, take: 
Companion with you, by that means you ſecure 


tion.] 


jour ſelf againſt the Evil which may happen, or 

it leaſt bear but part of it; the skilful Phyfician,, 
wiſe who hath not ſucceeded in the Cure of his Pati- 
10u-M ent, never fails to take the Aſſiſtance of another, 
s a5 vho under the Name of Conſultation, helps to 


bear up the Pall; he that takes the whole Conduct 
noſt of Affairs upon himſelf alone, attracts to himſelf 
n il the Envy. = bl; 
nn your Undertakings, if you will be ſucceſſ- 
a, let Reaſon be the Prefident of all your Acti- 
os; Miſcarriages are the Effects of Folly: Fools: 
n uofortunate, becauſe they never conſider; and: 
len make Fortune greater than ſhe is, and by 
IJ ticic own Folly increaſe her Power. Fore-fight is 
e Right Eye of Prudence. | 
n He that forecaſts what may happen, ſhall never 
the be ſurpriſed ; it's too late to begin to arm when 
uſt WM the Enemy is in our Quarters. = 
he. Prudence is the Midwife of all Actions, if well 
nd elivered; without it they are ſtill-born; it will 
ay Mc: as a domeſtick Oracle to you: It's the Ariadue s 
ve ew which will guide you thro' the Meanaers of 
e moſt perplext and intricate Affairs. 
nt Opinion is the Guide of Fools, but Reaſon and 
n. 1 conduct wiſe Men: Be like Homer's 
ie Man who bath his Eyes,  fronre & tergo, 
123 before and behind; remember Periander's u 


. Thought is all in all: Prudence will pre- 
rent all Miſcarriages and Infelicities in your Acti- 
to ons, and rings the Alarum Bell upon the Approach. 
of any to make you fly to the Remedy. 
If you have any Enterpriſe in hand, do it with a 
at boon Courage, for from Diifidence immediately 
5 brings Fear, and Fear baniſhes Aſſurance. 


Phitth 


* 
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with whom 


IF 
oy 
SY 
A 
# 


He not over precipitate in your Deſigns ; great 
Deſigns require great Conſideration, and they 
muſt have their Time of maturing, otherwiſe} 
rove abortive. The Fox reproached 
the Lioneſs for her ſterility and ſlowneſs in Breed- 
J breed /towly, bus 


they will 


ing; ſhe anſwered, It's true, 
2 I bring forth is a Lion. ; 
The Emperor Veſaſian did ftamp his Coin 
with a Dolphin and an Anchor, with this Im4 
preſſion, Soorz enough, if well enough): The Dol4 
phin out-ſtrips the Ship then, ſoon enough: An 
Anchor ſtays the Ship, that is well enough,” | 

In all Affairs of Difficulty you muſt not thinks 
to ſow and reap at once, but muſt prepare Bu- 
fineſs, and ſo ripen it by degrees. N 
When you deſign to act any thing of Concern,} 
never blow the Trumpet that others may take 
notice of it. | 

He that declares himſelf is obnoxious to Cen- 
fure, and if he ſucceeds not, becomes ridiculous: 


Secrecy in Buſineſs is a great Means of obtaining. 


It holds the Minds of Men in ſuſpence, and 
raiſes Expectation, which makes every thing to 
be thought a Myſtery, and the Secret of that bo- 
gets Eſteem, and multiplies to Glory. ” 


Cum 


Philip of Spain having deſigned one for ag 
Ambaſſador, the Man comes modeſtly and coldlyi 
to him, to propoſe ſome things to his Majeſty, in 
order to his Embaſſy; the King ſaid, How can 
I ewpeft that this Man will promote and effect ys 

 Bufmeſs, when he is ſo fearful ani faint in the $M 
ticitaticns of his own? Therefore Confidence and 
Boldneſs are excellent Engines to effect your De- 
ſigns: For by an Effluxion of Spirits from your} 
Fancy, you do, as it were, tie and bind him 
you have to do, to condeſcend ta 
your Deſires. IF 


are Ov. 
true tc 
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or an Cm facturus es aliquid, cogita quo in ſtatu eris 
oldly cum egeris, ſeu exfeaiat ſeu non. 
ty ) in} | | 
W C118 
& 1 
Je $10 
e and 
r De- 
your 

him 
id to} 


Never attempt any thing but what is hopeful 
nd juſt, for it will be equally troubleſome to 
tou, either not to ſucceed, or to be aſhamed of 
he Succeſs. | - 
In all your Affairs chooſe your Inſtruments that 
nay be proper and adapted to the Buſineſs, and 
ich as are fit for the Matter: For be aſſured, if 
they fail, the whole Machine of your Enterpriſe, 
tho' never ſo well concerted, will fall to pieces. 
There be Perſons that can pack the Cards, and 


25 £ 


great 


they et cannot play well; ſome Men are good to act, 
wise but ill in Counſel 5 others are good in Counſel, 
ched but il! to act; you muſt make choice of ſuch 
ed MM erſons as are good in their own Affairs. 

\ bij 4 Fool knows more in his own Houſe, than a 

uiſe Man in another's. | 

Coin | like not the Choice of ſuch Inſtruments as 
Im- arc over-cunning (for they are ſeldom honeſt and 


Do- true to their Truſt) which can ſound the Depth 
An and Bottom of their Defign ; or of thoſe who be- 
ing out of Employment, can contrive any thing 
inks — to prejudice the Perſon who employed 
Bu- them. | | | OY 
3 Puppens Sabinns, for four and twenty Years 
ern, (and that in the Days of the greateſt Tyranny ) 
ake MW vas ſtill made Ruler over the greateſt Provinces 
ef the Roan Empire, not for any excellent Abi- 
en- lity that was in him, Sed quia par negetiis neque 
us: era erat. But for that his Sufficiency did no 
ng. more than equal the Charge which was impoſed 
ind upon him. 
to i In the Management of Affairs it's not ſafe al- 
ba- vays to uſe the ſame Tools, or the ſame Conduct, 
br that being obſerved by them with whom you 
haye to do, you will aſſuredly be diſappointed in 
your 


r — 


\ 
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your Enterpriſe: It's eaſy to ſhoot a Fowl that 

Aies out-right, but not one that is irregular in its! 

flight. 5 Se, 1 
A cunning Gameſter ſeldom plays the Card# 

which his Adverſary expects, much leſs which# 


he deſires; yet it's not good to be always upon 
the Intrigue, or to uſe too great Artifice, for at 


ſecond bound you will be diſcovered : Jealouſy? 
is upon the Watch, there is much Skill to guard 
againſt it. | | 2 

A wiſe Man walks not always in the ſame Way, 
nor keeps always the ſame Pace, but acts accord- 
ing to the Occurrences of Affairs, and varies ac- 


cording to the alteration of Time and Place. 


Your Inſtruments being well choſen, the next 
Step is to obſerve that excellent Apothegm of 
d the right 

timing of Buſineſs is the Art of Policy; for Af. 
fairs depend on many Circumſtances, and what 
hath ſucceeded at one time, hath been unfortu- 


Pittacus, 2 21p00 N z for be aſſure 5 


nate at another. | 


Time is the Meaſure of Bufineſs, as Money is 
of Wars: If the Tides and Currents of Occaſi- 
ons be not taken in their due Time, they ſeldom } 
fucceed, for Opportunities admit of no Afﬀter- | 


game. | 


There is nothing which contributes more to 
the making of our Undertaking proſperous, than 
the taking of Times and Opportunities; for Time 
carrieth with it the Seaſons and Opportunities of 
Bufineſs ; if you let them flip, all your Deſigns } 
are render'd unſucceſsful ; but if they be rightly 
taken, and followed with Diligence, you ſhall ! 
ſeldom miſs of your Purpoſe. 

ſent two Ambaſſadors to 


The State of Venice 
the Pope, about ſome grand Concerns between 
him and that Republick; the Pope was very ill 


preſſed 


and kept his Bed; but the Ambaſſadors much 
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neſſed for Audience, and after great Importuni- 
p it was granted to them: One of the Ambaſſa- 


tors made à very long Harangue to the Pope 
out their Concerns, and how his Holineſs was 


ö niſinformed, _ the actings of the State of Ve- 


ce; the Pope was very uneaſy, by reaſon of the 


F.jiouſneſs of the Oration ; but being ended, the 


ther Ambaſſador told his Holineſs, That he was 
tarful that bis Holineſs did not fully mind their 


2% cſ5, becanſe he was ſo ill 3 if he pleaſed, his 


(league faonls repeat his Oration over again: 
vid the Pope, let me know what you wwill have, 
it ſoatt ve granted to you, rather than be trou- 
led ro hear your long and tedious Oration again. 
|n this Juncture and Opportunity the State of 
ſenice gained that from the Pope, which at an- 
ther time they could never have obtained of 
him, 

A wiſe Man muſt not only turn with the Oc- 
alons, but alſo run with them. 

if you will bring your Deſigns into a ſafe Har- 
bour, you muſt act as the Tide ſerves. 

When you make your Application to any Per- 
on, you muſt firſt know his Character, next feel 
iis Pulſe, and then attack him by his ſtrongeſt 
laſſion, which is his weakeſt fide, and you will 
ever fail to obtain your Ends. 

You mult ſtudy to be a good Book-man, one 
hat underſtands Men better than Books; get 4- 
M's Spectacles, Tireſias's bright Lamp of Un- 
lerſtanding, or the true Candle of Ehicletus, and 
jou will diſcern Men at the firſt glance, and ob- 
ere all their Intrigues and the Traverſes of 
fortune. | 5 — 

There is a great difference betwixt knowing of 
Things, and knowing of Perſons : It's a quaint 
piece of Philoſophy to diſcern the Minds and Hu- 
nours of Men; the Knowledge of Perſons teach- 


mg 
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ing Men to play their Cards the better, ang 
perform Buſineſs with more Dexterity. 1 
The beſt expounding of Men, is by their N 
tures and Ends; the weakeſt Sort of Men are be 
interpreted by their Natures, the wiſeſt by the 
Ends. = 
By Trifles are the Qualities of Men as well diff 
covered as by great Actions; becauſe in Matte 
of Importance, they commonly temporize an 
ſtrain themſelves, but in lefler Things they follo 
the Current of their own Natures. .- 
Sermo eſt Inaex animi ; Speech is the Interpr 
ter of the Mind; Words, tho? they be like W 
ters to the Phyſician, full of Flattery and Inceif 
tainty, yet are they not to be deſpiſed, when thelf 
are ſpoken with Paſſion and Affectation; and WM 
few Words caſually offered, are more to be rf 
garded, than thoſe of ſet ſolemn Speeches, whicif 
rather ſhew Mens Arts than their Natures KBB 
In your Addreſs behave your ſelf with Prudencf 
(that's the Key to unlock Secrets, and unridd|f 
Myſteries ) otherwiſe you will have no good ref 
warn. | 3 14 
He that makes a fair Addreſs, and hath no 
Prudence for his Conduct, is like a Houſe tha 
hath convenient Entries and Stairs, but never WM 
L 


good Room in it. . 

When an old Acquaintance of Tiberius began 
his Addreſs to him, with, You remember, Cæſar 
No, ſays Ceſar (cutting him ſhort) J 40 wot re 
member what I as. | 

When you addreſs to any Perſon, fix you 
Eyes upon his Face and Faſhion, it will make 4 
great Diſcovery of the Receſſes of his Mind, andy 
be a Direction to you in your Buſineſs ; for as the 


3 ſpeaks to the Ear, ſo the Geſture to the 
ꝛye. 5 


Atticus, 
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Atticus, before the firſt Interview between Cæ- 
ſar and Cicero, did ſeriouſſy adviſe Cicero, touch- 


nance and Geſture. | 
You muſt learn to faſhion your ſelf, and to 


gere, ſi ubicunque opus ſit, animum poſſis flectere. 
To diſcern Tempers, and to ſuit the Humour 
and Character of him with whom you have to 
do, is a Secret abſolutely neceſſary, but requires 
a good Stock of Wiſdom. 1 

Keep Formality above-board, but Prudence 
and Wiſdom under-deck ; for nothing will give 
greater Remora to your Deſigns, than to be 
feemed wiſe by them with whom you are to 


iſdom will be but an Alarm to them, never to 


vith you. | 
It's no ſmall piece of Wit, ſometimes to act 


when the beſt Knowledge is to pretend not 
UV KNOW, . | 
Some Perſons with a little Compliance are to 


mill receive none from others. 


ell to obſerve and gueſs at the Meaning of the 
tle Hints that are given you by the bye, and 
know how to improve them; this is the fineſt 
robe of the Receſſes of the Heart: But as 
hey are ſometimes cunningly given out, fo are 

ey cautiouſly to be received. 
Let your Applications be made with a Boon- 
race, (that's a political Magick to charm the 
arts and Affections of them with whom vdu 
ave to do) but be aot over ceremonious 3 it's 


ing the compoſing and ordering of his Counte - 


make a good Judgment of Occaſions, 1/114 eſt 


deal ; It will beget Jealoufies in them, and your 


ome unprovided when they have any Concern = 


he Part of the Ignorant; and there are occaſi- 


e wheedled ; there is nothing to be got of them 
y Reaſon ; for having none themſelves, they 


It's a delicate part of practical Knowledge, 5 
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good to carry your ſelf with that Decorum as 


to gain Reſpect, but I would not have you paſs © 10 
* Maſter of Ceremonies. e 


If you can handle Men right in their Affec- Hu 
tions and Humours, and know at what Times, in 
what Manner, and by what Means they may be 1 
{tirred up, you may reſt aſſured, that before their Bea 
Minds be throughly known, you are already bad 
Maſter of what your Heart defires. 3 

Beccace hath given us a Novel of a covetous and 
rich Chuff newly in Office, that had a very fine bis 
Woman to his Wife, and wanted a fine Horſe, that 
He had alſo a delicate Nag in his Eye, that expe 
would be for his Turn, if he could but have him ef 
upon reaſonable Conditions. 80 he went te 
the Owner of it in a ſtile of Reſpect, to know 
if he would part with his Horſe, and the loweſt 
Price: He did this as the cleanlieſt way of feeling 
his Pulſe; for who knows, ſays he to himſelf | 
but for my Wife's ſake he may make me a Pre- 
ſent of him? The Magnifco's Anſwer was 
this, That the Nag was not to be had for Mo- 
ney; but upon certain Conditions he might be 
prevailed upon to part with him. When they 
came to treat upon Terms, he demanded only 
one half Hour's liberty of ſpeaking to his Wife, 
and it ſhould be in his Sight too, but out of his“ 
Hearing. Ws ” 

The Officer ſtruck the Bargain, and fo lea- 
ving the Magnfico in a great Hall, he went up ; 
immediately to his Wife and told her of the A- 
greement. The Woman made twenty Excuſes, 
but the Husband, in fine, would have it ſo, and 
ſo it muſt be; wherefore come along with me, 
ſays he, into the great Hall and give him the 
Hearing, but not one Syllable I charge you o ih 
Anſwer or Reply. The Husband andthe Wife 
upon this came down together, where the Ag 


£ 
mij | 
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s YM :4{co took the Lady by the Hand, told her 
s Þ the Articles before her Husband, and then 
ed her off to one end of the Hall, while the 
- Þ Husband took his Place, out of Hearing, at the 
n other. OO 
e His Speech ran much upon the charming 
ir Beauties of his Miſtreſs, the infinite Paſſion he 
y bad for her, the abſolute Power ſhe had over 
him, and how Ambitious he was to lay his Life 
us and Fortune at her Feet, the Impoſſibility of 
ie his living without her; and for a Concluſion, 
le, chat his Lite depended upon the Sentence he now 
at expected to receive from her Mercy and Good- 
m il neſs. | | 
to MF The Magic made a ſhort Pauſe here for 
ww fear of his Doom; but after ſtanding at Gaze, 
eſt WI vithout one Word in return, he began to ſuſpect 
ng AY this obſtinate Silence for a Trick of her Huſ- 
el band's; eſpecially finding how her Colour went 
and came, and that her Pulſe ſeem'd to beat to 
another Tune. This Fancy put it in his Head, 
firce ſhe would ſay nothing her ſelf, to play both 
Parts in one, and to perſonate her Anſwers to his 
own Queſtions, as for Example. ; 

My dear Magniſco, ſays he, every Day gives 
me treſh Aſſurances of thy Friendſhip and E- 
ſteem, and of that Tenderneſs of Affection which 
| perſuade my ſelf thou haſt long born me; to 
have told thee this ſooner, would neither have 
been decent nor ſeaſonable, and it has not been 
or want of good Will neither, that I have kept 
my ſelf thus long upon the Reſerve. But to 
make thee ſome ſort of Amends for the uneaſi- 
neſs of this Delay, I am now to tell thee for thy 
Comfort, that the bleſſed Hour is at Hand that 
ſhall anſwer all thy Longings, and crown all 
thy Wiſhes, My Husband is very ſuddenly to 
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212 Humane Prudence. 


the Garden, and whenever thou ſeeſt a Crimſon ! 


take a —— will keep him away for ſome | 
conſiderable Time; wherefore I would adviſe © 
thee to watch my Chamber-window towards 


Scarf upon the Window, come to the Gate that 
Night in the dusk of the Evening, and thou ſhalt * 
find me ready to bid thee welcome. When the © 
Magnifico had gone thus far in the Name of the 
Lady, he cloſed up the Scene with theſe few * 
Words; Madam, ſays he, you have ſtruck me 
Speechleſs, and there's nothing more now to be 
done, but to wait upon your Husband. 
So ſoon as the Formality was over, the Huſ- 
band called out to the Magnifico: Well, Sir, 
ſays he, I have done my Part, and do now ex- 
pect you ſhall do yours too, and make good 
your Bargain. Pardon me, ſays t'other, you 
romiſed me I ſhould ſpeak to your Wife, but 
i have been talking to an Image; not but that 
the Horſe is at your Service however, though ? 
I could wiſh you might rather have had him as a 
Gift, than as a Purchaſe at ſo infignificant a rate. 
The Husband valued himſelf mightily upon 
the Thought of having out-witted the Magni- 
co; and fo, without any more ado, he mount- 
ed his Beaſt and went his Way. The loving 
Couple were now at Liberty to uſe their own 
Diſcretion ; but as to the Menage of the Signal, 
and the Greetings that followed after, the Hi- | 
Kory is ſilent. pb ; 


e 
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SE CT. XXX. 
5 of the PoLiTtTICx, 


HE World every Day puts on new Dreſſes, 
and is ſo diſguiſed in various Shapes of Po- 
licies, that he muſt be a wiſe Man that is able to 
unriddle the Tranſactions of it. 9 

The Variation of the Latitude of the Maxim 
received is ſo great, that a Scheme of new Poli- 
ticks had need be erected to underſtand tlie 
Sphere of Action. = - | 

There goes more to the making up of one wiſe 
Man now a-days, than in antient time of ſeven : 
Formerly there were but feven wiſe Men in all 
Greece ; at preſent you will hardly find ſo many 
Fools in a Nation. : 5 +1. 

A wiſe Man muſt therefore learn to caſt the 
Courſe of Polity into new Moulds, as Fortune 
and Affairs require; if a Man be accompliſhed 
with great Virtues, yet if he wants Sagacity, he 
will never make any Figure in the World. 

A Politick, like Sampſor, muſt carry his Strength 
in his Head, not in his Arms, 

Confidence, Ambition, and Covetouſneſs, 
'n the Climax by which he aſcends to Gran- 
eur. 3 

At all Marts of Bufineſs he hath his Factors, 
though they do not ſeem openly to trade: He 
makes others do his Bufineſs, he hath his Ex- 
pences, as great Princes cauſe little ones to do 
and to act their Affairs, when they do not know it. 
” Fs Affairs he makes himſelf neceſſary and 
eful. 

He is a conſcientious Perſon, for he always 
compounds Conſcience with Reaſon of State. 
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214 Humane Prudence. 
He is one that is very free in conferring ſmall 
Favours and Courteſies, to beget Confidence. 
that he may deceive in great Matters. — 
He makes uſe of others, as the Fox did of the 1 
Cat's Foot, to pull the Apple out of the Fire for of 
his own eating. e 
Conſcience is the Rudder by which he ſeems J bol 
to ſteer his Actions, but he turns it as the Wind 1 
blows for his beſt Ad vantage. = 
When he hath gotten any Perſons into his Ml a 1 
| Net, he doth not preſently draw it; but when 
they are gotten into the Tunnel, they are then at 
his Mercy. „ 7 
He thinks it not Prudence to ſtand ſo near a 


72 
1 


$ W 
great Perſon, as to be oppreſſed with his Ruin; — 
nor ſo far off, but when his Ruin comes, he can Wl H. 
raiſe himſelf upon ſome Part of it; therefore E 
like the Crab, he keeps the Door of the Oyſter; ing 
he makes what Advantage he can, when Oppor- and 

tunity ſerves, and is not nice in taking Advan- JM for | 
ages. | Per 
Tow is that which leads the World in a MW Bres 
String; he imitates the Hawk which flies high, Hea 
yet will deſcend to catch its Prey; he draws In- ſund 
tereſt out of that Quarter where the Wind blows M H 
faireſt for Advantage : He hath Z2riarens's Hands pode 
to oppoſe Deſigns, as well as Argus's Eyes to pe- the 
netrate Counſels. | „ ſelt. 
He is an Achitophel for Plotting, as quick- In 


fighted as Lincęus, as active as Fire, as inſinua- MW him 
ting as Chariſophus; and like the old Woman WF arriv. 
Prolemais, never right but when upon ſome In- He 
trigue. TE 1 

He is continually upon the Deſign, thinking make 
that ſomething may happen by chance beyond ] He 
expectation; the Ape little thought by putting i Turn 
on his Maſter's Cap, to cure him of a Pleuriſy. procu 


1 


all 
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If at any time he disburſes Money for any 
Body, he uſes it as Anglers do their Fiſh, to 
bait their Hooks, and catch more. | 
His Conſcience, like Fortunarns's Purſe, is fur 
of Gold and Self-ends: That his Nature ma 


{ſwell and look big in the Rolls of Fame, he is 


bold and daring, and never out of a Plot. 

He thinks that fortunate Wickedneſs is a Vir- 
tue, and that a Sin back'd with Succeſs, deſerves 
a Triumph. _ 5 
As for Juſt and Unjuſt, he looks upon them to 
be the Needle-work of idle Brains. 

His beſt Apothegm is, He that is in the High- 
way to Honour, is never out of the Road to Vir- 
tue; and well knows, Qui avec le Profit avec le 
Hinneur. 

He condemns the Anatomiſts for maintain- 
ing that there is a Ligament that ties the Tongue 
and the Heart coga 
for the People of Quambaia and other Parts of 
Peru, becauſe they have their Heads in their 
Breaſts, and ſo their Tongues are too near their 
Hearts, which he endeavours ever to keep a- 
ſunder. 3 

He likes not the Jackal, becauſe it provides 
Food for the Lion; but hath a great regard for 


the prudent Cat, for that ſhe Mouſes only for her 


ſelf. 

Intereſt is the Card by which he fteers, and 
himſelf the Harbour to which all his Defigns do 
arrive. 5 ä | 

He is like Theramenes's Shoe, fitted for every 
Man's Foot; like the Spaniel, when he cannot 
make uſe of his Teeth, he wags his Tail. 

He takes no more of Virtue than ſerves for his 
Turn, and defires only an Opinion of Honeſty to 
— him other Men's Faith, the better to 


ting about his Deſigns, and deceive them. 
K 4 He 
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er; and hath no kindneſs 
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216 Humane Prudence, 


He never ftands upon thoſe trifling Things 
Conſcience and Honour; for in great Undertak- 
ings he thinks there is nothing more unhappy 
or unproſperous, than a coy and ſqueamiſh Con- 
ſcience. . 

When he hath any great Deſign in Projection, 

the better to effect it, he puts on a religious 
Dreſs, and a Countenance with a godly wry 
Look, like a Perſian Alphabet: This, he ſays, is 
the beſt Magnetiſm to make a ſtrong Verticity to 
the Point of any Deſign. | 

He can ſwallow down Oaths with as much 
Celerity as Lagarillo de Tormes could a Sauſage, 

He puts on the white Robe of Innocency, the 
better-to conceal the blackneſs of his Attempts; 


his Words he puts into a ſpiritual Quirpo; and, | 
which is moſt 7 


in Grace, and of moſt profitable Conducement to 


Protens like, aſſumes that Shape 


his Ends. 


He makes uſe of Religion as a Stirrop to get | 
ſo upon the back of 


into the Saddle, and 
Honour. 


Hypocriſy is the Ground and Baſis of his Poli- J 
ty, and to find out Occaſions, he thinks, is the 1 


knack of Men of Wit. | 


He is very dextrous at giving out of News, and |} 
hath a Mint always about him to coin ſuch as | 


may be current and ſeaſonable to his Ends. 


He always carries a Doſe of Pil/ule Aureæ a- 
bout him, for they work ſafely, and remove all 
Obſtructions; and thinks there is nothing ſo 
hard, but that pernicious Meta] (Gold) will pene- | 


trate; and though upon an Aſs's Back, it will 


take the ſtrongeſt City; and he aſſures us, That | 


Deſtrufi on ſurer comes, and rattles louder, 
Out of a Mine of Gold, than out of Powaer. 


1 have 
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1 have given you a Proſpect of the Politick, 

that you may know his Principles, and abhor the 
practice of them. 


— 


Politica eft virtus maxima, noſſẽ dolos. 


And that Men of little Honour or Integri- 
ty me the fitteſt Timber to make great Politici- 
ans of. 3 

The Trees were ſo well fatisfied with the Mo- 
narchical State, both of Birds and Beaſts (the one 
under the Eagle, the other under the Lion) that 


they took up a Reſolution of erecting a Kingly 


Government among themſelves. 'The Queſtion 
in ſhort was put, and they were unanimouſly for 
the Thing; though not above five or fix Compe- 
titors for the Choice. The Oak's Pretence was 
long Life, the Comfort of its Shade and Protec- 
tion, and the Obligation the whole Race of Man- 
kind had to it, for feeding their firſt Parents in- 


Paradiſe. The Laurel valued it ſelf upon being 


Thunder-proof, and for the Honour of Crowning 
the Roman Emperors, and thoſe that enter d the 
Capitol in Triumph. The 7 — claimed 
a Natural Right to a Crown for having brought 
the Signature of a Crown into the World along 
with it. The Olive's Pretenſion was, that the 
Plant was a Symbol of Peace, and Sacred to the 
Goddeſs Minerva. The Vine ſtood upon the 


Merit of making the Life of Man long and 


happy. They were thus far very much divided 
among themſelves where to pitch : But when 
they came in the End to caſt their Eyes and their 
Thoughts upon the Orange, it's perpetual Ver- 
dure, the incomparable Fragrancy both of - its 
Fruit and Flowers, and thoſe Fruit and Flowers 
never out of Seaſon too: They chooſe the O- 
range Tree for their King Nemine Contraaicente, 
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218 Humane Prudence. 
and without ſo much as one Word ſpeaking for | 


himſelf. Bo 
car 

— — — — ö 
e . a e. 

_ Of the FA vOURITE. ea 

Ts Vin 

IF it be your Fortune to riſe and become a Fa- mu 
vourite to a great Perſon, you may have ſome ol 
hopes in Eutopia; for I have heard Men are ad- har 
vanced there for their Merit and Worth. 11 


You muſt underſtand there are many Doors I Ma 
which open to Preferment, but the Prince keep- FF the 


eth the Keys of them all. 5 five 

Therefore be ſure to ſtudy well the Alphabet bee 
of his Humour, and obſerve his Inclinations, as \ 
the Aftronomers do the Planet Dominant, and ent 
the Mariners the North-Star. | 4 pea 


For great Perſons account them the wiſeſt Men J bex 


that can beft ſuit themſelves to their Humour; to h 
and uſually they tie their Affections no farther I the 
than their own Satisfaction. J mal 
Therefore as Princes have Arts to govern N 
Kingdoms; ſo Favourites muft have Arts, by M 4nd 
which they mult govern their Prince. 1 / 
Deſire not to monopolize his Ear, for his Miſ- en 
adventures will be imputed to you; and what is MW rem 
well done, will be aſcribed to himſelf. MY he« 
Too great Services will be over-ſights and WI 7; - 
weakneſs to you; that Merit to which Reward M a c. 
may eaſily reach, doth ever beſt, ſelf. 
To ſtudy the Humour of a Prince, may for 1 1 
the preſent advance; but to underſtand the In- Cou 
tereſt of his Kingdom, is always ſecure. Y ty; 
| | | „ JUS 


He 


for 


He that ſerves a Prince's private Intereſt, is 
great for a Time; but he is always ſo, who is 
careful of the publick Good. 

Be ready to give an Account, if required, of 
all your Tranſactions; for he is like Gold, which 
hath too much Allay, that feareth the Touch. 
In all your Deportment be humble, and of 
eaſy Acceſs; a Favourite is like Coin, to which 
Virtue may give the Stamp, but it's Humility 
muſt give the Weight. 1 — 


A high Fortune, like great Buildings, muſt 


have low Foundations, 0 = 
Pride doth ill become any Perſon ; and tho' no 

Man be thereby injured, yet it doth move in o- 

thers an Offence ; for none can indure an exceſ- 


five Fortune any where ſo ill as in thoſe who have 


been in an equal degree to themſelves, 

You muſt be Minimus im ſtummo, like the Ori- 
ent Stars, the higher they are, the leſs they ap- 
pear; Honour is bonum ſine clavi && ſer. To 


be proud of Knowledge, is to be blind with Light; 


to be proud of Virtue, is to poiſon your ſelf with 
the Antidotez to be proud of Authority, is to 
make your Riſe your Downfall. | 

Where Pride and Preſumption go before, Shame 
and Loſs follow after. 

A Country-man in Span coming to an Image 
enſhrined, the firſt making whereof he could well 
remember, and not finding that reſpectful Uſage 
he expected: You need nct (quoth he) be ſo proud, 


tor wve have known you from a Plum. tree: Have 


- _y you do not find the Mythology in your 
elf. | 20 
To be humble to Superiors is Duty; to Equals, 
Courteſy; to Inferiors, Nobleneſs; to all, Safe- 


ty; Fortune may begin a Man's Greatneſs, but 
it's Virtue that muſt continue it. | 


—_— Never 
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220 Humane Prudence. 
Never do that in Proſperity, whereof you may 


repent in Adverſity. 


Ever think Goodneſs the beſt part of Greats 


neſs: When Honour and Virtue are in Conjunc- 


tion, it's a noble Aſpect, and Jupiter is Lord of 


that Aſcent, Eo | 

But Greatneſs without Goodneſs, is like the 
Coloſſus of Rhodes, not ſo much to be admired 
for its Workmanſhip, as its huge Bulk; there- 
fore make Goodneſs like a Diamond ſet in Gold, 
a Support to Greatneſs. Ss 

Greatneſs may build the Tomb, but it's Good- 
neſs muſt make the Epitaph. | 


Give Things the right Colour, not varniſhing 


them over with a falſe Gloſs. 

A Flatterer is a dangerous Fly in a State, yet 
they thrive and proſper better than the moſt wor- 
thy and brave Men do. 

But I would adviſe you to have ſo much of 


the Perſian Religion in you, as to worſhip the 


Riſing Sun; you muſt learn to tranſlate into 
Engliſh, Neminem triſtem dimittere 5 and when 
you cannot give Men Satisfaction in that they de- 
fire, entertain them with fair Hopes; Denials 
mult be ſupplied with civil Uſage; and tho' you 
cannot cure the Sore, yet your Prudence may a- 


bate the Senſe of it. | 


If you have any venturous Defign in Projecti- 
on, it's Prudence before you come to Action, | 
fometimes to give Things out on purpoſe, to | 
ſee how they will take; by that Means you will | 


diſcover the Inclinations of the People; if it hath | 
no fair Reception, preſently check it, and make | 
Do farther Progreſs. | 


If you defire that the Deſigns you labour with, 
may not prove abortive, do not aſſign them | 
certain Day of their Birth, but leave them tothe | 
natural Productions of fit Time and Occafi- | 

8 S ; ons; 
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ons; like thoſe curious Artiſts in China, who 
temper the Mold this Day, of which a Veſſel 
may be made a hundred Years hence. 1 

If you have Enemies, as you may expect many, 
being por in your Maſter's Favour, the better to 
cftabliſh your ſelf, is privately to give out falſe 
Libels and Reports, tending to your own Diſ- 
grace; your Enemies, like Powder, will fire at the 
firſt Touch, and then you know what you have 


to do; and to deal plainly with you, the Great- 


neſs of one Man is nothing but the Ruin of 
others; and their Weakneſs will be your Strength. 

But if any Paſquils or Libels ſhall be vented a- 
gainſt you by others (as the moſt excellent Per- 
ſons many Times are infeſted with them ) it's 
more Prudence to bury them in their own Afhes, 
than by confuting of them, to give them new 
Flames; for Libels neglected will preſently find 
a Grave. 


But let me tell you, as falſe Rumours and 
Libels are not always to be credited, ſo are they 


not always to be neglected; it being no leſs vain 
to — all Things, than danger ous to doubt of 
nothing. Ch ro 
And we have learned by Experience, that Li- 
bels and Paſquils ( the only Weapons of ſome 
unhappy Perſons.) have been Fore-runners of th 
Ruin and Deſtruction of the braveſt Men,” 
You muſt be careful to keep an Ephemerides, 
to know how the great Orbs of the Court move; 
and if any new Star ſhall ariſe out of the Eaſt, 
and Men begin to worſhip it, you muſt ſtudy 
either ro eclipſe or ſuppreſs it; therefore it 
will be Prudence to cut off all Steps. by which 
others may aſcend to Height or Grandeur ; for 
if you leave any Stairs ſtanding, others will 


climb up, | 
K And 
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And I mult tell you, it's more ſafe at Court to | 
have, many Enemies of equal Power, than one 7. 
falſe and ambitious Friend, who hath abſolute ch. 
Command. . . :;... V 

But in caſe any ſhall get up, you muſt by your gil 
Sagacity, remove him out of the way, under pre- k 
tence of ſome honourable Employment; or other. 
wiſe, when that is done, you know how Auguſtus A ci; 


| Ceſar dealt with Marc Anthony, when he got * 
; him from Rome into ER t. MF. 
i It hath been the Practice of ſome, like the MI a, 
| Fox, to thruſt out the Badger that digged and MI ſub 
made room for him; but this mult be left to your brir 
„ | | "= x" 
; In all Buſineſs ever pretend the publick Good; don 
i that will make you popular, and ſo you may with 
. more Safety and Security drive on your private In- 
9 tereſt; and let me adviſe you to be ſo faithful a a 
Y Servant to your Maſter, that whatſoever you do 
bY your ſelf, you ſuffer not others to deceive him. 


i# 
GY 
* 
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And if you deſign your own Safety, ſpeak 
Truth, elſe you will never be believed; and by 
this Means your Truth will ſecure you, if queſti- 
oned; and put thoſe you deal with (who will 
{ill hunt counter) to great Loſs in all Under- 
takings. _ | | 

It will be Prudence in you to oppoſe in Coun- 
cils, all Reſolutions as to Buſineſs of Importance 
in dubious Matters; if the Thing deſigned ſuc- 
ceed well, your Advice will never come in que- 
tion 3 if ill (whereunto great Undertakings are 
ſubject) you may make Advantage by remem- 
bring your own Council. : 


But in great Concerns, it will be your Wiſ- 


dom not to reſt in the dull Councils of what is 


lawful, but to proceed to quick Reſolutions of 


what is ſafe. 5 | 

Admit none to be of your Cabal, but ſuch as 
have their Fortunes ſolely depending upon you. 

In dangerous Attempts, put others 1 —— you 
to act; but ever keep your ſelf behind the Cur- 
tain. | | gd 
In doubtful Matters you muft be always pro- 
rided with ſome cunning Stratagems, either to 
baffle your Enemies, ar elſe to ſecure your {elf 
and your Party. 

If by Wiſdom you cannot attain your End, 
ule Argentea Tela, they never fail, for Virtutem 
& Saprentians vincunt Teſtudines: And as Men 
have a Touchſtone to try Gold, ſo Gold is the 
Touchſtone to try Men. | 

[ have hinted theſe unto you, not that you 
ſhould a& any thing againſt Honour, or the Dig- 
nity of your Religion, 

Prudence is an Armory, wherein are as well 
defenſive as offenfive Weapons ; the firſt you may 
make uſe of upon all Occaſions, but of the other 
only upon Neceſſity. 1 

| WWE 


muſt know it hath but one Point, and the leaſt } 
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We know that the Apocrypha is allowed to [ 
be digeſted into one Volume with the Sacred 
Word, and read together with it; but where it 1 
thwarts that which is Canonical, it's to be laid | * 
„ oa Betigion, och} do wel 
olity and Religion, as they do well together. 
ſo 2 as ill aſunder; the one being — cun- : and 
ning to be good, the other too ſimple to be falſe; 
therefore ſome few Scruples of the Wiſdom of It 
the Serpent, mix d with the Innocence of the hope 


Dove, will be an excellent Ingredient in all your Han 


Actions. N ; hap] 
1 : Ines. - | | Van 
ü s nl | 


The SUN of HoxNn OUR in the Wzsr, ; his J 


UT I have blotted too much Paper; and J . rh 
muſt with Aßelles, Manum de Tabuli; if | 
you are mounted on the Pyramid of Honour, you 


ſlip may hazard your Fall. 


If you ſhould chance to loſe your ſelf in the Bra 
Empire of Greatneſs, return to your own Soli- WM} d 
tudes and Privacy, and there you may find your | | 
__- | = 

Let no Condition ſurpriſe you, and then you WF ug 
cannot be afflicted in any: A noble Spirit mult | Inf 
not vary with his Fortune, there is no Condition an = 
ſo low, but may have Hopes; nor any ſo high, W 4; 
that is out of the reach of Fears. . ben 

In your worſt Eſtate hope, in the beſt fear; os 
but in all be circumſpect; Man is a Watch, |Courag 


which muſt be looked to, and wound up every 7, 
Day. 7 Courag 


It 


ww 
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10 lt no leſs becometh the worthieſt Perſons to 
red oppoſe Misfortunes, than it doth the weakeſt 
e it children to bewail them. / . | 
aid i Though you loſe all, yet you may ſtill poſſeſs 
Jour Soul in Patience; this is your laſt Reſerve, 
her, and that ſtrong Hold, whereunto he who is beat- 
un- en out of the Field, may always retire, and can- 
ſc; ¶ rot be forced out of it, but by ſurrendring it. 
of les the Temper of a brave Soul, always to 
the hope, Adverſitics are born with greater Glory, 
chan deſerted ; for ſuch are the Comforts of un- 
happy Virtues and innocent Souls. 
That Miracle of Valour, the then Dauphin of 
France, and after Charles the Seventh, when they 
told him of that Sentence which was. extorted 
from the Parliament of Paris by the two Kings, 
one of France, his Father, the other of England, 
his Enemy, whereby he was declared unca- 
pable of ſucceeding to the Crown of Lillies; he 
laid undauntedly, That be appealed; his Friends 
wondering at his Speech, asked him whither ; he 
aſwered again, Zo rhe Greatneſs of. my Heart, 
nd the Point of my Sword; and his Words were 
followed with anſwerable Effects. 


- Y Brave Soul! whom the loſs of a Crown could 
d Woot diſpirit. | | - 

our | | 8 n 

: Inpavidum feriunt ming. 
a7 WY Suffering is the ſlay to Preferment, and great 


lafelicities uſher us into Glory, if by Patience we 


100 can triumph over our Calamities. - : 4; 

Sb, Misfortunes are troubleſome at firſt, but 
„, Ihen there's no Remedy but Patience, Cuſtom 
1 [makes them eaſy to us, and Neceſſity gives us 
7 \ 


Courage. ; 
YH It was a rare Temper of Eumenes, whoſe 
Courage no Adverſity ever leſſened, nor Proſpe- 
tity his Circumſpection; one Month in the _— 

off 
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the grave Precepts of Ariſtotle in ſeven Years of fider 
for you can never judge rightly of humane Affairs. Ml hath 
unleſs you have firſt felt the Blows and DeceitsM come 
of Fortune. N THz hic! 
I am not (I bleſs my Stars) diſturbed at any I know 
thing, neither doth Paſſion diſquiet me: I hate") Al 
nothing, except it be Hatred it ſelf ; and I am fubje 
no more troubled for the Want of any thing I have bus 
not, than I am becauſe I am not the Sophy of be di 
Perſia, or the Grand Signior: He is a (9h had | 
Man that can have what he will, and that I pro- In 
feſs my ſelf to be, becauſe I will nothing but that and t 
I can have. chat 
I am much delighted with the pleaſant Hu- whic 
mour of 7 hraſalus, and can, in my own Conceit, I that 
make my ſelf as rich as the adies. H. 
I am a little World, and enjoy all Things f 24; 
within my own Sphere: Honour and Riches,” great 
which others do aſpire unto, I do now poſſeſs ring 
and enjoy them in my ſelf: Health is the tem- Mart 
perate Zone of my Life, and my Mind is the © Ac 
third Region in me; there I have an intellectual I willi. 
Globe, wherein alt Things ſubſiſt, and move ac- ings 
cording to my own Ideas. 5 II 
The Stars, tho? glorious and ſplendid Bodies, men 
| = I look upon them but as Spanzics, which at 0 7 
eſt do but embroider the outſide of that Canopy} 7707 
whereupon I my ſelf am to tread. | = 4 
Many times I raiſe my Spirits to ſo generous a Croſ 
Pitch, that I think Heaven it ſelf not too high and 
for me: I can graſp in one Thought all that him 
Globe for which ambitious Men fight. and 
I account nothing more noble than my Soul, on; 
except the Almighty God, whoſe Ofi-ſpring it pat! 
is; I never ſtain it with that Earth or Metal, I 
which others are ambitious to get; for my Soul ſper 
doth ſhew by deſiring more, how unſatisfaftory Y tne 


all extrinſick Objects are, Doth 
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Doth any Man rob you of your Goods ? Con- 
fder that God, by that Man, takes back what he 
hath only lent you; the Thing you foreſaw is 
come to pals; and what amazes you? The Thing 
which hath happened, you have often ſeen and 
known. 

All Things by Nature, in the Univerſe, ar 
ſubject to Alteration and Change : How ridicu- 
lous then is it, when any thing doth happen, to 
be diſturbed, or wonder, as if ſome ſtrange Thing 
had happen'd ? E e 

[ muit own my ſelf as a Part of the Univerſe, 
and therefore cannot be diſpleaſed with any thing 
that happens to my particular Share; for nothing 
which is good to the Whole, can be hurtful to 
that which is Part of it. | "2 

However, Innocens fit Animns in irata Forttt- 
24; for virtuous Perſons, like the Sun, appear 
greateſt at their ſetting, and the patient endu- 
ring of a neceſſary Evil, is next unto a-voluntary 
Martyrdom. 


- Adverſity overcome, is the hi beſt Glory; and 


willingly undergone, the greateſt Virtue ; Suffer- 
ings are but the Trial of gallant Spirite. 
That brave Ariſtides being ſentenced to Baniſh-- 
ment, {aid no more but this, I wiſh my Country 
no more harm, than that they may never have any 
more need of A riſtides. OR | 

A brave Soul muſt not yield himſelf up to 
Croſſes and Diſaſters, but make good his Ground, 
and ftand firm againſt any Accident that can befal 
him; for 'tis but the breaking of the firſt Shock, 
and we ſhall find the reſt but Fancy and Opini- 
on; andlet him complain what he will, his Im- 
patience is the greater Miſchief of the two. 

If I muſt make choice either of continual Pro- 
ſperity, or continual Adverſity, I would chooſe 


the latter; for in Adverſity no good Man can 
| | Wand 
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Loſs; ſo there is no Loſs without ſome Gain; 
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want Comfort, whereas in Proſperity moſt Men 

want Diſcretion. Ky ; 
Things below, as they merit not my Affecti- 


on when I enjoy them, ſo they never ve 2 
afflict me i them. - : l "x == 
I can call nothing my own, but my Sins. 5 5 
Calamities, if proſperouſly overcome, are like Ie 5 
thoſe Winds, which if they do not throw down, 4 
do advantage Trees, by ſhaking them to a greater 5 nf 
Faſtneſs at the Root, n 
That which is future or paſt, cannot hurt you, = 
but only that which is preſent z and cannot your oa 
Patience hold out one Inſtant ? 4 Dictat 
If you confider you are a Man, your Misfor- 1 
tune will not ſeem new unto you; if you reflect ho 
cn the Infelicities which happen to others, your us. 
own will ſeem but light to you. 5 "ow 
If thou art diſquieted at any thing, conſider . 
with thy ſelf, is the Thing of that worth, that for urs, 
it I ſhould ſo diſturb my ſelf, and loſe my Peace Lontir 
and Tranquility? i 2, £1 m 
Have you loſt your Dignities ? You have not t fa 
loſt them, but ſurrender'd them; they are the 7 E 
Favours of Fortune, rarely the Characters of fin 
Merit; they have no Goodneſs in them, but Fr... 
what he ſtamps on them that doth enjoy them: n vou 
If he be not good, they are not Dignities, but 105 
Indignities: It cannot be ſaid that a Man loſt Throi 
his Dignities, but that they loſt him that gave thin 
them that Denomination, and made them Dig- | 15 
nities. + "Y your | 
Conſider Things really as they are, and you can ¶ vou 
never be troubled for any of them: If you have Count 
a Glaſs, eſteem it as a Glaſs, and that it maybe ¶ and d 
broken, and then you will never be angry when I Dials 
it is broken, . | T7 Jl Mac: 
As there is no Gain upon Earth, without ſome | 9 


1 


thou haſt loſt thy Wealth, thou haſt loſt ſome 
Trouble with it : Art thou degraded from thy Ho- 
wur? Thou art likewiſe free from the Stroke of 
ti Envy ; ſet the Allowance againſt the Loſs, and 
bu ſhall find no great Loſs. 19 

JF The World is a Sea, where ſome Men are 
EY yrecked ; but all are toſſed with Winds, and 
CF {abject to the Agitation of the Waves; let it be 
JF jour Prudence to gain ſuch a ſafe Port, which 
TJ may ſecure: you from the one, and preſerve you 
tom the other. 
I honour the Gallantry of Camillus, whom the 


I Bravery of his Spirit. | 

have many Times obſerved, that the moſt vir- 
FT wous Perſons are not the greateſt Favourites of 
AJ fortune. o > 8 | 

When Fortune is moſt prodigal of her Fa- 
Yours, for the moſt part ſhe intends no long 
continuance; and Felicity that is grown old, 


not far from a Reverſe. 
Etiam mala Fortuna ſuas habet levitates, 


And though you are fallen from your Prince's 
Favour, yet you may be Rex Stoicus, a King 
in your own Microcoſm; and he who knoweth 
how to rule that well, may deſpiſe a Crown: 

JF Thrones are but. uneaſy Seats, and Crowns no- 
ding but ſplendid Miſeries. 
> Ihe Change of your Fortune may diminiſh 
JF jour Hopes, but it will encreaſe your Quiet 
vou muſt underſtand that Favourites are but as 
Counters in the Hands of great Perſons, raiſe 
and depreſſed in Valuation at Pleaſure ; and life 
I Dials they are not looked on, when the Sun of 
Majeſty is off of them. t 
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ZFDitatorſhip did not elevate, nor Exile abate the - 
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draws near an End, and extream ill Fortune is 
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There is no Conſtancy either in the Favour of 
Fortune, or in the Affection of great Perſons; ſo 
that no wiſe Man can truſt the one, or depend 
ſafely upon the other. 

'To be without an Eſtate, and not to want ; 
to want, and not to deſire; to take the Changesf 
of the World, without any Change in a Man's 

ſelf, are excellent Qualifications, of which you 


mult ſtudy to be Maſter: You are a Ball; what? 
is a Ball the better, if the Motion of it 'be up- 


wards, or the worſe, if it be downwards, ot ity 
it chance to fall upon the Ground ? 

But whatſoever the Traverſes of Fortune are, 
let no Diſcontent ſurprize you; if the Thing be 
within your Power, manage it to your Content; 
if not, it's weakneſs in you to be diſquieted. 

Make your beſt of every thing, or at the work, | 
you may yet mend it and think it beſt: However, | 


it will be Piety in you to ſubmit to Divine Pro- 


vidence. 


I always ſtrike Sail to Divine dd 


ſuch Things as happen to me, and not by me, 1 


adore, not cenſure: For there God's Wiſdom 
hath a greater Store and Share, where mine hath | 1 


the leſs. 

He is truly wiſe, who can endure Evil, 1d 
enjoy Good. 

An humble Soul, like a white Sheet, muſt bel 


prepared to receive that which the Hand of Hea-| 


ven Nall imprint upon it. 


Never antedate your own Misfortune; forl 
many times Men make themſelves more miſera- 
ble than indeed they are; and the Apprehenſion 
of Infelicity doth more afflict them, than the In- 


| felicity it ſelf. 


- Amongſt the N Accidents of Life, I life | 
up my Eyes to Heaven, when the Earth affords 


me no Relief; I have recourſe to a higher and 


greater 


greate! 
own. 

All 
come, 
A {tance 
ttemit 
on of t 
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geater Nature, when I find the Frailty of my 
OWN. | 5 d 
All Afflictions and Calamities are to me wel- 
come, for I never more feel the Divine Aſſi- 
lance and Comfort, than in my greateſt Ex- 


nemities; and becauſe I am under the Protecti- 
Jon of the Almighty, I take but little care of my 


ſelf. | 

I never beg of God but general Bleſſings, be- 
cauſe he, in his Divine Wiſdom, knows better 
— is good for me in particular, than 1 my 
ſelt. | 

Diſcontent is the greateſt Weakneſs of a ge- 
nerous Soul; for many times it's ſo intent upon 
its Unhappineſs, that it forgets its Remedies. 

I would not have you diſordered within you, 
when there are ſo many things out of order with- 
out you. OL CRY. T4 - "4 

Hope will be your beſt Antidote againſt all 
Misfortune, and God's Omnipotency an excel- 
lent Means to fix your Soul. „ 

If you be not ſo happy as you deſire, it's well 


you are not ſo miſerable as you deſerve; if things 


go not ſo well as you would they ſhould have 


done, it's well they are not ſo ill as they might 


have been. LORE C0 5-.- 

If you ſeriouſly confider, you have received 
more Good than you have done, and done more 
Evil than you have! ſuffered. . 
Meaſure not Life by the Enjoyment of this 
World, but by the Preparation it makes for a bet- 
ter, looking forward what you ſhall be, rather 
than backward what you have been; you need 
not fear Death, the laſt change, who hath been 
acquainted with a Life ſo full of change; if you 
have lived well, you have lived long enough; 
lo ſoon as Death enters upon the Stage, the Tra- 
gedy is done; believe me, he that anchoreth one 
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Thought upon any thing on this Side Heaven. A 


will be ſure to be a Loſer in the End. 
There is nothing can render the Thoughts off 


this Life tolerable, but the Expectation of ano M 
ther. I would not deſire to live a Moment, iff 


I thought I was not to live again. 


My Life is full of Miſery, and I have but a 
few Days to live: Happy Miſeries that end in 
Joy ; Happy Joys that have no End ; Happy 1 


End that ends in Eternity. 


To ſerve God, and keep his Commandments, 
is the only Wiſdom; and will at laſt, when the 
Account of the World ſhall be caſt up, be found 


to be the beſt Preferment and higheſt Happineſs: 
And ſo farewel. Remember your Mortality 


and eternal Life. | 3 


An Elephant that was marching at the Head 
of his Troops towards the Execution of ſome 


great Deſign, met a Doe upon the Way, and 
invited her into the Park, the Doe promiſing 
at firſt Word to make one of the Party; the 
Elephant in the mean while enlarging himſelf 
upon the Honour of the Enterprize. In this 
Interim a Weazle croſſed the Way upon them, 
and the Doe took ſuch a Fright upon't, that the 
whole Earth could not make her ſtand her 
Ground. The Elephant asked her if ſhe was 
not .aſhamed to run away from ſo pitiful a Crea- 


ture? N O, ſays the Doe, tis not the Beaſt 15 
dread, but | the: P reſage 5 which our Family has : 


many Times -found the Miſchief of to'our Cot. 
The Elephant made Sport with the Fancy, and 


laid it home to the Doe, that ſhe was prevailed} 
with to follow him yet once again: By the 
time they were 'advanced a hundred Paces upon | 
the Way, they heard the Crowing of a Cock | 


from the next Village, and the Cock was 


worſe to the Doe than the Weazle ; ſo ſhe went 
. directy 
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en. directly to the Elephant, and charged him as he 
bored his Life, not to advance one Step farther, 
s of for never any Body heard a Cock crow at that 
noM Time of the Day, and purſued his Journey, but 
AJ fome diſmal Calamity befel him. If this, ſays 
FJ he, had befallen a Lion, as it did an Elephant, 
t a or any of that Race which is afraid of Cocks, 
init might have foreboded ſomething ; but what's 
py 4 Cock; I pray, either to thee or me? Neither 
am I of the 'Temper to abandon a glorious Deſign 
for an imaginary Hazard, Upon theſe Words 
the Elephant marched up to the Enemy, charg- 
ed him and gained his Point; the Doe in the 
mean while {linking behind the Buſhes, in a 
Confuſion at the Thought of her own Meanneſs 
of Spirit, 
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*. HAT Government is beſt tempered, x 
where a few Drams of Fear are blended I 

= with the People's Love. Tor! 

2. It's the Intereſt of Princes to make Acts of 6, 

Grace peculiarly their own ; becauſe they which WM any t. 

have the Art to pleaſe People, have commonly | Subje 
the Power to raiſe them. | keep 

3. A Multitude of Offices are dangerous to a infect 

Prince, and ſerve for nothing but to rifle his f 5. 
Purſe ; and the fuller they fill their Coffers, the | being 
more facile is their Juſtification when queſtion- them 


ed: When Yerres was Prætor of Sicily, he had WM oe. : 
with wonderful Corruption pillaged that Pro- | . 
vince; and at the ſame time the Prætor of Sar- many 
Aiuia, being ſentenced for depeculating and rob- 8.“ 
bing that Province, T imarchides Verres his Cor- vives 

reſpondent at Rowe, writ a Letter to him, gi- 
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ving him warning of it: But Verres, in a Jolly 
Humour, anſwered him, That the Prætor of 


Sardinia 2ras a Fool, and had extorted no more 


rom the Sardinians than world ſerve his own 
Turn ; but himſelf had gathered up ſuch rich Boo- 
ties amongſt the Sicilians, that the very Overplus 
thereof would dale the Eyes of the Senate, and 
blina them ſo, that they ſhould not ſee his Faults : 
Hence we may conclude, that juſt Men muſt 
be guilty, becauſe they were Fools, and others 
ſhall be innocent, becauſe they were Knaves. 

4. Religion is the only Orb which doth influ- 
ence Men's Minds; and except the Prince be 
owerful over their Religion (which is the Bond 
of their Affection) he will have but a weak Do- 
minion over their Perſons. 

5. A Prince that runs on any Deſign, con- 
trary to the general Humour and Spirit of the 
People, may indeed make his Miniſters great 
Subjects, but they can never make him a great 
Prince : Whereas a Prince that doth a&t with 
the Hearts and Intereſt of his People, can never 
fail of making what Figure he pleaſes in the 
World, nor of being ſafe and eaſy at Home. 

6. That Prince which raiſes an Army to effect 


any thing againſt the Bent and Inclinations of his 


Subjects, is like him who raiſed an Army to 
keep out the Plague, when the Army itſelf was 

infected. 
9. Sects in their firſt Riſe are to be nipped : but 
being over-grown, it's Wiſdom not to oppoſe 
them with too ſtrong a Hand, leſt in ſuppreſſing 
one, there raiſe many: A ſoft Current is ſoon 
topped, but a ſtrong Stream reſiſted breaks into 
many, or overwhelms all. | 
8. He who putteth off his Hat to the People, 
gives his Head to the Prince; for the immode- 
1 2 rato 
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rate Favour of the Multitude, as it can do a 


Man no good, ſo it will undo ſo many as ſhall 


truſt to it: It was ſaid of the Earl of F/ex, 
that he was grown ſo popular, that he was too 
— for the Times, and the Times for 
im. | 
9. If any Perſon begins to be aſpiring, it is 


Pradence in the Prince to deal with him as the 


Birds did, who beat the Cuckow, for fear he 
ſhould become a Hawk. 
10. It may ſometime be the Intereſt of a Prince, 
not only to remove Grievances by doing what is 
defired, but even Jealouſies, by doing ſomething 
which is not expected; for when a Prince does 
more than his People look for, he gives them 
reaſon to believe that he is not ſorry for doing 
what they deſired. 

11. Tranſcendent Services and too great Be. 
nefits from Subjects to Kings, are of dangerous 


Conſequence, when they make the Mind more 


capable of Merit than Duty. E 
12. A Parliament is the trueſt Glaſs, wherein 


a Prince may diſcern his People's Love and his 


own Happineſs. | 

3. Too great Severity in the Laws, ſeldom 
does good: For many Times the common Guilt 
make the Penalties impracticable. | 
14. If Affection lead you to Court, take care 
that Intereſt keep you there ; for when it's once 
paſt Noon with a Favourite, it's preſently Night 
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with him; the good Fortune of the Court 
kath few ſure Friends, but the ill Fortune of it 


none. 


15. Kings cannot meet without great State, | 
and they ſeldom part without much Envy, | 


who never are farther aſunder than when they 


Meet. | 


16. All 
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16. All States ſtand more by Fame than Force 
it's moſt ſafe neither to diſcover Weakneſs nor 
hazard Loſs by attempt. 

17. What is the great humour and bent of a 
Nation, ought ever to be much conſidered by a 
. which can hardly miſcarry in the Purſuit 
or it, | 

18. Two Things break Treaties ; Jealouſies 
when Princes are ſucceſsful, and Fear when they 
are unfortunate. 

19. Rigor in Matter of Religion, ſeldom makes 
i Chriſtians better, but many times makes them 
ſubtle and reſerved Hypocrites. 

20. Money is the Sinews of War, and the 
Object of Men's Affections; that Prince who is 
rich in Treaſure, becomes puiſſant in the one, 
and abſolute Maſter of the other. — w 

21. There are ſome Evils in a State that can- 
not be conveniently remedied; the Maladies of 
States are incurable when they are inveterate 
and a cachectical, or ill-affe&ted Body, is bet- 
ter let alone in Repoſe, than to have the Hu- 
— ſtirred by Phyſick that cannot carry them 
Otr. 8 . | 

22. APrince's Fortune, and a Favourite's Faith, 
end together. | . 

23. Polity at home, and Intelligence abroad, 
are the two Poles upon which every well govern- 
ed State turns. 

24. A Prince ought more to fear thoſe which 
he hath advanced, than thoſe he hath oppreſſed; 
for the one hath the Means to do Miſchief, but 
the other hath not the Power. 

25. A wiſe Prince doth ſtrike his Enemies 
more ſmartly with the Head, than with the Hand, 
and is as much to be feared for his Prudence as 
for his Valour. 
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26, In civil Tumults, an adviſed Patience and 
an Opportunity well taken, are the only Wea- 


pons of Advantage. 


27. It's Wiſdom in a Prince to ſhew himſelf 
abſolute inhis Authority firſt, and then indulgent 


in his Nature. 

When Autigemus was asked, Why in his old 
Age his Government was ſo mild and eaſy: For- 
7::e749 (ſaid he) T ſonght for Power, but now for 

ory ang good Will, 1 5 

28. Taxes and Impoſitions ought to be in a 
State, as Sails in a Ship; not to charge and over- 
lade it, but to conduct and aſſure it. 

When Antigonus exacted Money ſeverely, one 
told him, Alexander did not do ſo: It may be ſo 
(ſaid he) Alexander reaped Aſia, aud I do but 
glean after him. | | | 

29, When a Prince ſeeks the Love of his Sub- 
Jets, he ſhall find in them enough of Fear : 


But when he ſeeks their Fear, he loſes their 


Love. 


Succeſſor, that is, to diſrobe himſelf before he 
is ready to ſleep; and when he hath named 


him, his Teſtament is made; neither can he 


live after that in any Security: The Succeſſor 
takes off the People's Eyes from the preſent So- 
7 


vereign: The Son of —_— us the Elder, asked 


his Father, hom he would make his Succe(ſcr 


in the Government ? Dionyſius asked his Son when 
he knew him guilty of ſuch a Crime; and if he 


mp have him make his Grave before he was 
ead ? N | 
31. When a Prince hath by his Arms con- 
uered a Country, it is Prudence in him to car- 
ry himſelf graciouſly towards the conquered, 
and to give the Noble Men great Titles of Ho- 


nour, but little Power; to adminiſter Juſtice as 
| the 


30. It is not ſafe for a Prince to nominate his 
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the People in general, and to have a ſpecial 


Care of laying too great Taxes, for fear of a Re- 
volt /Theſe Politicks were * obſerved 
b arles VIII. after he had Naples, which 


was Cauſe of its Revolt. After Philip had 
conquered Greece, ſome adviſed him to place Gar- 
riſons in the Cities: No, ſaid he, I Had rather 
be called Merciful a great while, than Lord alit- 
tle while. 

32. Force doth rather fortify than change 
the Reſolution of Man in Matters of Religion : 
Therefore nothing ought to be done violently 
in Reformation ; the Strings muſt be wound up 
gently ; the Mufick ſounds a great deal ſweeter 
when they are looſe, than when they are ſtrain'd 
up too hard. | | 
33, That Prince who will keep his Crown on 
= Head, mult be ſure to keep his Sword by his 
Side. | 5 Dn 
24. Denials from Princes muſt be ſoftened 
with gracious Uſage, fo that, though they cure 
not the Sore, yet they may abate the Senſe of 
it; but beſt it is that all Favours come directly 
from themſelves, Denials and Things of- Bitter- 
neſs from their Miniſters: Therefore if a Prince 
reſolve not to anſwer a Requeſt, the leaſt offen- 
five Way is, not to uſe direct Denial, but b 
Delays prolong the Time; and ſo inſtead of Ef- 
fect, miniſter Matter of Hope. Henry IV. of 
France was ſo courteous, that when he would 
not anſwer a Petitioner, he always ſo obliged 
him with ſome good Word, that he went away 
ſatisfied. - 

35. The more a Prince weakeneth himſelf by 
giving, the poorer he is of Friends. 

36. Equal Authority with the ſame Power, 
is ever fatal to all great Actions; and therefore 
4 one 
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one wiſe General, having but a thouſand Men, 


is more to be feared than twenty of equal Au- 
thority; for they are commonly of divers Hu- 
mours, and judging diverſly, do rarely what is 
to be done, and loſe time before Reſolutions can 
be taken. | T5308 iS tg 

37. Reward and Puniſhment juſtly laid, do 
balance Government ; but it much concerns a 
Prince, that the Hand be equal that holds the 
Scale; therefore if any Subject doth deſerve ne- 


ver ſo highly of his Prince, if he becomes after- 


wards a Malefactor, he muſt be made an Ex- 
ample of Juſtice, without regard of his former 
Merit. 


French, who beleager'd it; yet afterwards grow- 
ing Seditious, was thrown down from the Ca- 


pitoh which by his great Renown he had for- B 


merly delivered. 


38. The Prince who ſcrews up the pins of i 
Power tco high, will break the _— of the 
Commonwealth. Wiſe Princes make uſe of their 


Prerogative, as God Almighty doth of his Omni- 
potency, upon extraordinary Occaſions. 
39. The Prince is the Pilot of the Common- 
wealth, the Laws are the Compaſs. 
40. Reverſionary Grants of Places of Profit, 
and Honour by Princes, are the bane and ruin 


of Induſtry ; but Acts of Grace and Bounty, 
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Manulius Capitolinus, though by Valour 
he had delivered the Capitol of Rome from the 


1 
ES 


are the Golden Spurs to virtuous and generous | 


Spirits. ; 


41. In holy Things, he that ſtrikes upon the ; 


Anvil of his own Brain, is in danger to have the 
Sparks fly in his own Face. | 
42. A Kingdom is like a Ship 


at Sea, whole | 


Ballaſt ſhould be the Prince's Coffers ; which if 


they be light and empty, ſhe doth nought but 


rumble | 


ſe | 


le 
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tumble up and down, nor can be made to run a 

direct and ſteady Courſe; therefore it is the In- 
tereſt of Princes to have a good Treaſure againſt 
all Extremities ; for empty Coffers give an ill 
Sound. | 3 | 

43. That Prince who, upon every Commotion 
of the Subject, ruſhes preſently into open War, 
is like him, who ſets his own Houſe on Fire to 
roaſt his Eggs. RM. 

44. That State which goeth out of the Liſts 
of Mediocrity, paſſeth alſo the Limits of Safe- 
ty: While Varta kept her ſelf within thoſe 
Boundaries that Lycurgus preſented unto her, 


ſhe was both ſafe and flouriſhing ; but attempt- 


ing to enlarge her Territories by new Acqueſts 


of other Cities in Greece and Aſia, ſhe every Day 


declined. | 
45. Rather than the leaſt Diſhonour ſhould 
fall upon the Stage, it is Prudence ſometimes 
to preſerve the Honour of the Publick, to caſt the 
Male-Ad miniſtration upon ſome Favourite or 
Counſellor, and offer him a Sacrifice to Juſtice. 
46. Charles the Fifth laid the Loſs and Diſho- 
nour he received in the Invaſion of France, by 
Way of Provence, to Anthony de Leva, The Spa- 


niards, to cover the Diſhonour they received in 


their Attempt againſt England in Eighty Eight, 
caſt it upon the Duke of Parma, in his not join- 
ing with them in convenient Time. So did Charles 
the fixth of [7ance, upon the Duke of Berry, in 
his Deſign of invading England, as many wiſe 
Princes and States had formerly done. 

47. Reputation abroad, and Reverence at 


Home, are the Pillars of Safety and Sovereignty. 


48. Frames of Policy, as well as Works of Na- 
ture, are beſt preſerved from the ſame Grounds 
they were firſt founded on. - 


L 5 49. The 
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49. The Miniſters of Princes muſt be pare; 


Negotiis, fit for their Bufineſs, and not ſzfr, 


above it, or too able for it; tor another Man's 
too much Sufticiency (as they think) is a Dimi- 
nution of their Reſpect, and therefore dange- 
rous. 

50. Taxes which the Sovereign levies from 


the Subject are as Vapours which the Sun exhales 


from the Earth, which doth return them again 
in fruitful Shower s. | 


51. Too great a City in a Nation is like a bad 


Spleen in a Body natural, which ſwells ſo big, 


as makes all other Parts of the Body lean ; there- 
fore ſome ſober Perſons have conceived, that 
it is more Prudence to have three Cities of e- 


qual Power, that in Caſe one ſhould rebel, the 5 


other two might balance, or give Law to the 


third. A great City is the fitteſt Engine to 


turn an old Monarchy into a new Common- 
wealth. | 


_ tity, can never continue long in Potency. 


53. Wiſe Princes muſt ſometimes deal with 
mutinous Subjects, as the Sun did to take away | 


the Paſſenger's Cloak, not as the rufling Winds, 
to blow him down. — = 


54. There is nothing which doth more im- 
poveriſh a Prince, than Impreſts of Money at | 
great Intereſt ; for thereby a Prince is brought | 
to one of theſe two Extremities, either to o- 


verthrow his Demeſnes and Finances, whereof 


the French Kings are Examples; or elſe to turn 1 


Bankrupt and pay none, as King Philip 0 


Sbain hath done to the Merchants of Genoa, Flo- 
rence, Ausbiurg, and almoſt to all the Banks in 


Chriſtendom. | 


55. A deſtructive Peace, and an unſucceſsful | 


War, are both fatal in the Iſſue, 


52. The State which doth not ſubſiſt in Fide- | 


56, [n- 


at 
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56. Intereſt is the Compaſs by which all States 
muſt ſteer their Courſe; therefore a wiſe State 
will always be found in its Intereſt, 

57. A Prince is never feared Abroad, or honour- 
ed at Home, that hath not levied an Army, or at 
leaſt made all the Preparations requiſite to carry 
on a War. — 1 | 

58. The Sword is the laſt Reaſon of Kings; 
and if it be not the beſt, yet certainly the beſt 
able to defend them. | 

59. When any Miſchief grows in a State, and 
becomes formidable, it's many Times more Pru- 
dence to temporize with it, thai by Force to at- 
tempt the Redreſs of it; for they who go about 
to quench it Kindle it the more, and ſuddenly 
pluck down that Miſchief upon their Heads, 
which was then but feared from them, by court- 
ing or diſſembling the Miſchief; if it doth not 
remove the Evil, at leaſt it's put off for a long 


Time. | 
60. Charles the Fifth (even he who was Sir- 


named the Wiſe) of France, at ſuch Time as he 


was Regent in France, his Father at that time 
being a Priſoner in England, by evil Counſel of 
ſome, being ignorant in Matters of State, at 
once ſuſpended all the Officers of France, of 
whom he ſupprefled the greateſt Part, appoint- 
ing fifty Commiſſioners for the hearing ſuch Ac- 
cufations as ſhould be laid againſt them for Ex- 
tortion and Bribery by them committed; where- 
upon all Francè was in ſuch a Tumult (by reaſon 
of the great Number of ſuch as were Male-con- 
tents) as that ſhortly after, for Remedy there- 


of, he, by Decree in the High Court of Parlia- 


ment in Paris, was forced to abrogate the for- 
mer Law. WM — 
61. It's a noble Ambition, and abſolutely ne- 


ceſſary for a Prince to believe none of his Subjects 
L 6 more 
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more wiſe than himſelf, nor more fit to govern; 
when he hath not this good Opinion of hjmſelf, 
he ſuffers himſelf to be governed by others, 
whom he believes more fit than himſelf, and by 
this Means falls into many Infelicities. This was 
the Unhappineſs of Philip the Third of Spain, 
tho' a Prince of eminent Parts; yet ſuffering him- 
ſelf to be governed by the Duke of Lerma, he 
became of ſo little Eſteem with the People, and 
had no way to free himſelf from thoſe Indigni- 
ties which were caſt upon him, but by becoming 
a Church-man and a Cardinal. 

62. A wiſe Prince, when he is obliged to make 


War, ought to make it powerfully and ſhort, 


and at firſt to aſtoniſh his Enemies with formida- 
ble Preparations; becauſe by this Means it turns 
to good Husbandry, and the Conqueſts made 


thro' fear of Arms, reach farther than thoſe 
made by Arms themſelves. 


63. Puniſhment and Reward are the two Pil- | 


lars whereon all Kingdoms are built ; the former 


ſerves for reſtraining of vile Spirits, the latter for | 


the Encouragement of the generous; the one 
ſerves inſtead of a Bridle, the other of a Spur. 


| _ 64. The Love of the Subject is the moſt ſure Þ 
Baſis of the Prince's Greatneſs; Princes are more 
ſecure, and better defended by the Love of the | 
People, than by many Troops and Legions. e- 
very wile Prince muſt ſu poſe that Times of | 
— he will be neceſſita- 

ted to uſe the Service of Men diverſly qualified; 
therefore his Care and Study muſt be in the mean 
time, ſo to entertain them, that when thoſe | 
Storms ariſe, he may reſt aſſured to command | 
them; for whoſoever perſuades himſelf by pre- 
ſent Benefits to gain the good Will of Men, when | 


Trouble may come, and t 


Perils are at Hand, ſhall not be deceived. 
3 | 


65. It's 
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65. It's not ſafe for a Prince to commit his 
Secrets to his greateſt Favourite; for if he who 
is concerned will give, the Prince is certainly 
betrayed. | 

66. It concerns a Prince as much to contain his 
beſt Friends within a moderate and convenient 
Greatneſs, as to weaken and depreſs his greateſt 


Enemies. | 


67. Nowiſe State will ever begin a War, un- 
leſs it be upon Defigns of Conqueſt, or Neceſſity 
of Defence; for all other ways ſerve only to ex- 
hauſt Forces and Treaſure, and end in an unto- 
ward Peace, patched up out of the Weakneſs 
and Wearineſſes of the 2 

68. Nothing doth ſo much conduce to the ſafe- * 
ty of a State, as to place the ſupreme Power in 
one; for Commands depending upon divers 
Votes, beget Deſtruction and Ruin; and as this 
Courſe prevents War, ſo it beſt conſerves Peace. 

69. Foreign Succours are moſt dangerous, and 
therefore they ſhould be the laſt Refort of every 
wiſe State; for they are ſeldom gotten out but 
by the undoing that State which received them; 
or elſe, as moſt commonly it happens, they make 
themſelves Maſters of it. — 

70. Thoſe People which by Arms do endeavour 
to deliver themſelves from Oppreſſion, do many 
times change the Tyrant, but not the Tyranny ; 
and after a Rebellion is ſuppreſſed, the King is 
more King, and the Subjects more ſubject. 

71. It's eafier to make Subjects than to keep 
them; Men may ſubmit to the Force of Arms, 
but they never obey an unjuſt Power. 

72. None are more apt to attempt upon the 
People's Liberties, than ſuch who are vicious 
and debauched; for they commonly think Prin- 
cipality but a Security of great Crimes: Yet 
none are leſs able to compaſs their Deſigns z for 


he 
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ke who will dare to attempt that which no | 


honeſt Man will, muſt be able to do ſuch things, and 
which none but a prudent and ſtout Man can it's 
erform. I oc 
73. The chief Wiſdom and Happineſs of a MA the 
Prince, is to know well to enjoy the Sovereignty MI reb 
of his Power, with the Liberty of his Subjects; Mo 
Love, Fear and Reverence, are the three Liga- MI dex 
ments which tie the Hearts of the Subjects to MY gen 
their Sovereign: Let the Prince have the firſt in ind. 
Height, the ſecond in good Meaſure, and of the his 
laſt ſo much as he can. I Far 
74. That State which doth affect Grandeur, to the 
the Preſervation of it's Intereſt, muſt be bold and MY cre: 
daring ; in the mean time there is no Safety, and MI {ub 
thoſe Attempts which begin with Danger, for cov 
the molt Part are crowned with Glory, at endin MY tha 
Honour. oy _ 1 
75. That State which will preſerve it ſelf in tene 
Puiſſance, muit prevent Diviſions, to which ney. 
States are ſubject; and where People are factious MI hin 


and apt to Diviſions, it's Prudence to ſoften them feel 
with Pleaſures; for where they are ſubtle and +, 1 
proud, they muſt be made voluptuous ; ſo their 
Will and Malice will hurt the leſs. It's ſome | 
Security that a Faction is debauched ; for it's not ord 
ſafe to ſuffer ſober Men to come to undo the Com- dot. 


ry 


monwealth; as in a Tempeſt, each Ware ſtriving WM mei 
to be higheſt, rides upon the Neck of that MW Sta. 
which haſten'd to the Shore before it, and is it - 


ſelf ſupprefled by one following: So it happens but 
in a civil Tempeſt of the Commonwealth; each 5 
Party ſtrives to ſuppreſs the other, till a third, rou 
undiſcern'd, aſſaults and ſuppreſſes the Con- of 


Jueter. | | . for 

76. When a Nation is at War within it ſelf, fore 
it's not ſafe for any State or Prince to attempt 8 
the Invaſion of it, for it will certainly re-unite 25 


againſt them. 77. When 
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77. When a State is jealous of the Obedience 
and Loyalty of the Metropolis, or chief City in 
its Dominions, the only Means is to borrow 


great Sums of Money of them; for by that Means 


they will not eaſily break out into any Action or 
rebellious Attempts, for fear of loſing their 
Money. Eaears the Second of Euglana, being 
deprived by his own Subjects of his Royal Dia- 
dem, had never been reſtored, if he had not been 
indebted to the Citizens of London, who upon 
his coming up to London, purchaſed him the 
Favour and Friendſhip of the greateſt Part of 
the City; of which being Maſter, his Power in- 
creaſed, and thereby became ſo ſtrong, that he 
ſubdued moſt of his Enemies, and thereby re- 
cover'd his Kingdom. Eumenes underſtanding 
that divers Noblemen ſought Occaſions to kill 
him; to prevent their Malice againſt him, pre- 
tended that he had need of great Sums of Mo- 
ney, which he borrowed of them who hated 


him moſt, to the end they might give over the 


ſeeking of his Death, whereby they were aſſured 


to loſe all their Money. 


78. He who groweth great on the ſudden, ſel- 
dom governeth himſelf in the Change: Extra- 
ordinary Favour to Men of weak or bad Deſerts, 
doth breed Infolency in them, and Diſcontent- 
ments in others; two dangerous Humours in a 
State, 7 

79. Great Perſons muſt not at all be touched, 
but if they be, they muſt be made ſure from ta- 
king Revenge; and there is nothing more dange- 
rous, than to bring a great Courage to the Place 
of Execution, and then grant him his Pardon 
for he will always remember the Affront, and 
forget the Pardon. | 

%. The queſtioning of great Perſons produces 
as much Terror (tho' it argues not fo much 

| | Rigor) 
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Rigor) as the Puniſhment; extremity of Law 
mult be uſed towards ſome few, to ſettle Quiet. | 
neſs in the whole, and it's as it were a particular | 


Blood-letting for the general Health. 


81. Fools are ruled by their Humour, but wiſe 3 


Men by their Intereſt, 
82. A Prince of mean Force ought not in any 


undone. 


many times new Officers, or Princes, are like 
freſh Flies, bite deeper than thoſe which were 
chaſed away before them. 


84. A wiſe Prince ought to ground upon that 
which is of himſelf, and not upon that which is 
of another; for Government is ſet up in the | 


World, rather to truſt it's own Power, than to 
and upon others Courteſies. 
85. A 


awe on the one fide, and Sweetneſs to oblige on 


the other, | 
886. A Prince hath more reaſon to fear Money | 
that is ſpent, than that which is hoarded up; be- 
cauſe it's eaſier for Subjects to oppoſe a Prince by | 


4 * than by Arms. 


7. Outward Eſteem to a great Perſon is as N 
Skin to Fruit, which though a thin Cover, yet | 


preſerves it. 
not ſafe to build upon them ; nothing is more 
unſtable than Greatneſs, founded only upon an- 
other's Pleaſure ; nor are the Favours of any, 


more uncertain than thoſe of the Vulgar. 
| 89. Love 


3. It's the Intereſt of Princes, that their Ser- 5 
vants Fortune ſhouid be above Temptation; for 


good Magiſtrate muſt be like the Sta- | 
tue of Apollo, who had a Launce in one Hand, 
and a Harp in the other: That is, Reſolution to | 


$8. Tho one be raiſed by the Vulgar, yet it's | 


wiſe to adventure his Eſtate upon one Day's 14 
Fight; for if he be victorious, he gaineth no- 
thing but Glory; but if he loſeth, he is utterlß 
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formed to any Deſign. 
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89. Love preſerves the Empire, which Power 
ſets up. ; 1 

90. The Diſeſteem of religious Ceremonies, 
argues the Decay of the civil Government. 
Pious Princes have firſt kept their People religious, 
and thereby made them virtuous and united. 

91. Hereſies and Error in the Church, are ra- 
ther to be ſuppreſſed by Diſcipline, than increaſed 
by Diſputations: For in many Caſes it's Impiety 
to doubt, and Blaſphemy to diſpute. 

92. Schiſmaticks are like a Top, if you ſcourge 
them, you keep them up; but if you neglect 
them, they will go down alone, 3 

93. Revolutions of Government, and the ſuc- 
ceſſive Inundations of ſeveral Factions, like the 
overflowing Nz/z5, continually leave many Seeds 
and Spawns of Monſters, which may eafily be 


94. The Love and Hate of the People are 
equally dangerous. 

95. Religion is the Foundation of Society; 
when that is once ſhaken by Contempt, the whole 
Fabrick cannot be ſtable nor laſting. 


96. Great Men are the firſt who find their own 
Grief, and the laſt who find their own Faults. 


97. Emulation amongſt Favourites, is the Se- 
curity of Princes. 1 
98. The two main Principles which guide 
humane Nature, are Conſcience and Law; by 
the former we are obliged in reference to another 
World; by the latter in reference to this. | 
99. Inconveniencies which happen to Govern- 
ment, are ſudden and unlook'd for ; therefore a 
Prince muſt be provided, in omnem eventum. 
loo. It's ſafer for a State by Death to extinguiſh 


the Power, or by Pardon to alter the Will of 


great Offenders, than to put them to Exile or 


Abju- 
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Abjuration. Therefore Henry the Fourth of | 


France, being adviſed to baniſh Marſhal Byron, 


ſaid, T hat a burning Fire-brand caſts more Flame | 


ans SmoaR ont of a Chimney than within it. 


Tor. In Treaties, Faith will fail as long as In- 
tereſt lives; and Intereſt will be found as long as 


Princes reign. 


102. In Commonwealths with the Metropo. 


lis all is conquered, becauſe the Seat of Liber- look 


ty and Empire being overthrown, the Union is wher 


loſt, of which the Government is formed. 


103. The proroguing and diflolving of Parla- 
ments, is like the Diſtilling of hot Waters, the 


oftner they are drawnoff, the higher and ſtronger 
they are. 


104. Bold Outrages are to be feared at the firſt 
Heat; when they have taken Time, they abate of ing u 


themſelves, and as the Factions grow ftale, they. feare: 
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105. The State of a Prince is never eſtabliſhed . II. 
"IJ Effet 
106. It's more Prudence in a Prince to cut off Tyra 


or pardon, than diſtreſs any Man; for the di- and e 


ſtreſſed Man is ever before Peoples Eyes, to move . Perſc 


or exaſperate them; the dead and pardoned are in tb 
forgotten. | 5 
107. To lie till in times of Danger, is Calm- 
neſs of Mind, not Magnanimity; when to think a 
ket 


utterly fail. 


with Cruelty, or confirmed by Craft. 


well, is only to dream well. 


: 108, There is no dividing of a Faction by par- / 
ticular Obligations, when it's general; for you | 


no ſooner take off one, but they ſet up another 
to guide them. | | 

Icq. It's no Prudence in a Prince to take off 
the Factious by Rewards; for it will animate 
Others to be ſo, when they find ſuch Encourage- 
ments for being troubleſome. 


110. Many 
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110. Many times the way for a Prince to pre- 
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ra ſerve his Power, is not to keep it. The People of 
ane Enuglama, like Wantons, not knowing what to 
do with it, have contended with ſome Princes, as 
In. Henry the Third, King ohn, Edævard the Se- 
as cond, for that Power which they have thrown in- 
Ito the Arms of others, as Queen Hligaboeth. 
50-111. Favourites are Court-Dials, whereon all 
er- look when Majeſty ſhines on them, and none 
is when it's Night with them. . 
112. Kings may marry, but Kingdoms never 
ja- marry ; fo that by Marriage there is no perma- 
he nent Intereſt gained. | | 
er 113. All Power is but comparative; no King- 
dom can take a juſt Meaſure of it's Safety, by it's 
rf} MF own Riches or Strength at home, without caſt- 
of ing by at the ſame time what Invaſions may be 
ey. YI feared, and what Defences and Aids may be had 


from Allies abroad. 
114. Anarchy or popular Tumults, have worſe 
Effects upon common Safety, than the rankeſt 
JI Tyranny ; for it's eaſier to pleaſe the Humour, 
and either appeaſe or reſiſt the Fury of one ſingle 
ve IJ Perſon, than of a Multitude; take each of them 
re in their Extremes, the Rage of a Tyrant may 
be like that of Fire, which conſumes what it 


1- reaches, but by degrees, and devours one Houſe 


k after another; whereas the Rage of People, is 

like that of the Sea, which once breaking Bounds, 
r. MY overflows a Lon with that Suddenneſs and 
u Violence, as leaves no hopes either of flying or re- 
r ſiſting, till, with the change of Tides and Winds, 
it returns of it ſelf. 


ff 115. A Prince in Wiſdom ought to make choice 


e of ſuch Perſons to be his Officers, as are rich 

.. and knowing; for being rich, they will not a- 
buſe the Prince themſelves; and being knowing, 
they will not ſuffer others to do it. 
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116, In Extremity, the help of Foreigners is 


not to be condemned, but it's a Remedy leaſt to 


be truſted, and laſt to be tried. EO 
117. In popular Tumults, many Times nothing 


is more ſafe than Speed, and greater Advantagesfi 
accrue by Expedition than Delays; for while 
ſome are in Fear, ſome in Doubt, others igno-| 

rant, all may be reduced to the Limits of Obedi- | 
ence ; and Fury, when the firſt Blaſt is ſpent, 
turns commonly to Fear; and thoſe Perſons 
which are Heads of Rebellion, whom the People 
honour and admire at firſt, are at laſt plentifully 


repaid with Scorn and Contempt. 
118. In popular Tumults it's ſafer for a Prince 


with ſome yielding to condeſcend to Peace, than 


by ſtanding upon high points of Honour, to ha- 


zard the Iſſue of a Battle, wherein the Prince 
cannot win without weakning, nor loſe without 


danger of his undoing. Leꝛeis the Thirteenth of 


France, was a ſad Inſtance hereof. 


119. The Riches of the People are the Prince's | 

Safety, but their Poverty his Calamity ; for they 
being rich, will not eafily attempt againſt the 
Government, for fearof Lofs ; whereas being poor 
and beggarly, they will upon every Diſcontent, 
be apt to break out into Action; for ſuch will 
think, being poor, that they cannot be worſe, | 

but by bold Attempts, they may be better. ; 
120. In a popular Tumult and Rebellion, the 
beſt way is, firſt to cut off all their Proviſtons, | 
and then ſecondly, to ſow Sedition amongſt 
them, while the Prince may gain Time, by pre- 
tended Treaties to be even with them, drawing | 
off the moſt Eminent of the Faction, and con- 


founding the reſt. 


121. Minions and Favourites of Princes, at- 


ter the Deceaſe of the Prince their Patron, uſual- | 


ly come into disfayour with the ſucceeding | 
| Prince: 
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rs is prince: Oliver de Danne, Daniel and Doyat, 
ſt to servants to Lewis the Eleventh; two of them 
were hanged, Doyat loſt his Ears, and was whip- 


hing ped up and down the Streets: And we know the 
ages Fate of Enpſon and Dudly, who were ſo great 
hile M Favourites to Henry the Seventh. 

no- 122. In the Infancy of a Commonwealth, Mer- 
edi- BY chandiſe is of Advantage; but growing great, it's 
ent, many times dangerous; for it introduces Luxury, 
ſons if not reſtrain' d by Sumptuary Laws. 1 
ple! A certain Virtuoſo that underſtood the Buſineſs 
ally Wl of Planting and Gardening perfectly well, and 
: the beſt way of ordering both Timber and Fruit- 
"ce Trees; had in his Ground, among other Curioſi- 
han ties, an Apple-Tree, a Balm, an Orange and a 


Cork. The Apple-Tree brought him Fruit once 
a Year, both for his particular Occaſions and for 
his Friends, and once a Year gathering ſerv'd his 
Turn too. But at the ſame Time it went to the 
Heart of the Apple, to ſee how the poor Orange 


o was uſed and rifled both of his Fruit and Flow- 
15 ers. Now this did not one jot move the Orange, 
tue till ſhe ſaw a Man at work with an Inciſion 


Knife upon a Balm-Tree there at hand, to let out 


inſomuch, that the Balſam put the Queſtion to 
1 her with ſome Admiration; How ſhe came to 
ne find her ſelf ſo concerned for an imaginary Pain? 


near the Heart. If my Balm may do my Maſter 
any Service, let him take it and welcome ; but 


part with none upon other Terms. 

c While they were talking at this rate, they caſt 
* © their Eyes upon two Woodmen that were bark- 
ing a Cork-Tree hard by there, from 05 to 

| 1 ot- 


2 


the Balſam. So the Orange became now as ſen- 
fible in this Caſe as the Apple was in the other; 


of bor this way of launcing, ſays ſhe, never comes 1 


ng he muſt be at the Pains to cut it out of me, for I 


f 
' 
. 
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Bottom. The ſeeming Cruelty of this Action 
put them all into Groans and Lamentations, on- 
ly the Cork cheared up, and was the better for 
the flaying, ſhe ſaid, and a great deal eaſier, af- 
ter being cleared of that ſmothering Coat, than 


The was before. But do you feel no Pain at all, 


ſays the Orange? No more, ſays ſhe, than my 


Maſter himſelf feels when he puts off his Cloaths, | 
In the Concluſion, they came to this Agreement: 


They were all willing enough, they ſaid, to give 


their Maſter an acknowledgment out of what 


they had, eſpecially themſelves being never the 
worſe for it neither; ſo that all this was no more 
than a Tribute in Conſideration of the Care he 


took to ſecure them againſt Heats and Cold, and 


other Inconveniencies, and to preſerye them 


from Caterpillars and Locuſts. 
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